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Henry 
Lindenmeyr 
& Sons 


Balzac Cream Laid 
No. 31 C Natural Laid 
Reflex Double Coated 


are the latest additions to our 
unexcelled lines of good 


BOOK PAPERS 


Prompt shipments from stock 














Paper 
Warehouses 


32 to 36 BleecKer Street 
20 Beekman. Street 


New York 
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C. B. Prescott, Treas. 
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Pap Manufacturers of 
. Chemically Pure 
a PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 


For Platinum Printing, Bromide Printing, 
Solar Printing, 


ap bolyoke, Mass., 15.8. A. 








**Valley Paper Co. No. 1 Bond 1904’’ 
No. 1 Bond Regular List 
**Commercial Bond 1904’’ 
One-half Regular List 
**Valley Library Linen’’ 
For High-grade Papeteries 
**Valley Paper Co. Linen Ledger 1904’’ 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 
**Commercial ,Linen Ledger’’ ) Lead all the 
**Our Ledger’’ J No.2 Ledgers 
**French Linen,’’ wove and laid 
Cream Laid Linen and White Wove Bond 
The Foremost of No. 1 Linens 
**Old English Linen and Bond’”’ 
Standard for Fine Commercial Work 
**Congress Linen and Bond’’ 
The best low-priced Linen and Bond made 
**Old Valley Mills 1904’’ Extra-superfine 
**Valley Paper Co. Superfine’’ 
As good as the best 
Micdncmndal vines Flats Extra-fine aesenasialll 





THESE PAprrs ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


Holyoke, Mass., U.S. “A. 


Selling Agents for Chicago: 
WROE @& BIGELOW, 1106-7 Monadnock Bldg. 





“BEST VALUE PAPER’ 








An assortment of very attractive 
lines in standard qualities 


WRITINGS 
LINENS 
and BONDS 


Stocked in all regular sizes and 
weights for prompt shipment. 





PRICES CONVINCINGLY LOW 


UNION 543% CO. 


27 Beekman Street.a New York 


SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOK OF 
Samples of Specialties in 


COVER 
PAPERS 


Sea Wave, Centurion and Repoussé 


Made in three styles, in twenty-four colors, in 21 x 33, 
60 and 80 |b. These papers are made only by ourselves 
and show very attractive two-color effects, making them 
unique for Advertising Announcements, Booklet Covers, 
Fancy Stationery and ‘similar uses 


OUR OTHER SPECIALTIES ARE 
VELLUM and SATIN TINTS 
In fifteen colors, 21x33, 60 and 80 Ib. 


ONION SKIN BOND 


In Folio, Royal and Double Cap 








HALE-TONE WRITING 


in 17 x22. 18x24 and if x 268 


Keith Paper Co. 


TURNERS FALLS - MASSACHUSETTS 
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‘Itis the month of June 
The month of Jeaves and roses 
When pleasant sights salute the eyes _ 
And pleasant scents the noses " 


HELLO! 


Have you ordered your 1905 Calendars ? 

Now ts the time, while the assortment 1s complete. 
Order from your printer—he has the Butler samples 
or can get them by writing. * Large assortment. 


A BEAUTIFUL LINE 


Domestic Calendars, Mounted Calendars, Imported Shapes, 
Imported and Domestic Hangers. Special Designs made to order. 
Do not delay—order now, from your printer. 


ACCEPT ONLY BUTLER DESIGNS 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


ALWAYS AHEAD| , 


OUR LATEST SUCCESS 























It pleases us to announce to the trade that we have 
perfected and have in successful operation a 


CONTINUOUS FEED TRIMMER 


for trimming all sizes of sewed or stitched books, 
pamphlets, magazines, etc., with absolute accuracy 


ITS OUTPUT IS ENORMOUS! 











Write for further particulars. 


The Seybold Machine Co. 


PATENTEES AND BUILDERS OF STRICTLY 








| Paper High-Grade Machinery “be oe 
Cutters | for Bookbinders, Printers, | roina corner cuter. 


In five styles and nine + it h O grap h e rs, P a p e r Signature Presses. 


sizes. 


Rotary Round Cutters. 


Mills, Paper Houses, Etc. Smashing Machines. 


7 Book Compressors. 




















Knife Grinders. 
Embossers Backing Machines. 
MAIN OFFICE B h L 
satiated coe anime AND FACTORY DAYTON, OHIO oa anew. 
SiZes. 
J New York Chicago Berlin London 











Southern Agents: J. H. SCHROETER © BRO., Atlanta, Ga. o# THE J. L. MORRISON CO., Toronto, Can. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


THE AULT & 
WIBORG CO. 














Makers of Letterpress, Steelplate, 
Copperplate and Lithographic 


Inks 


Dry Colors, Varnishes, Oils and Dryers. 
Importers of Lithographic Stones, 
Supplies and Bronzes. 











CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS, TORONTO, LONDON 
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THE CENTURY 



















The Century 
A Successful Combination 





The Century combines all the good qualities of all 
forms of Cylinder Presses. 

It has greater speed, more general convenience and 
more assured durability than any other two-revolution 
press, greater impressional power, more exact register 
and more perfect ink distribution than the best of the 
older Stop-Cylinder Presses. 








THE CENTURY 
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THE CENTURY 








Thus, not at one point but at all, is the Century 
superior to all existing presses. 

It exhibits this superiority in the higher quality 
and the greater quantity of its output. 

The concrete advantage of this to the printer may 
be summed up in the statement that the Century earns 
more for him than any other press on the market. 

Take at haphazard one point among the many 
wherein the Century excels, namely the superiority of 
its impressional power. 

The whole art of printing, or transferring the ink 
from the type surface to the paper surface, may be 
summed up in the word “‘zmpression.”’ 

Its supreme rigidity, due to the scientific construc- 
tion, the original and ingenious method whereby the 
wear of its cylinder journal is automatically compen- 
sated is found in no other press. 

Hence the last particle of ink leaves the type and 
clings to the paper, providing a maximum of “color” 
at the cost of a minimum of ink. 

In other words, better work at less running 
expense. 


THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, President 
1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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te “GOSS STRAIGHTLINE” No. 37 


ay 








SPECIAL FOUR-DECK GOSS QUADRUPLE STRAIGHTLINE 


Has Combination Top Deck for printing half-tone and color newspaper supplements in addition to 

the regular newspaper product, from electrotype or stereotype plates. Has special ink distribution 

and oil offset devices. : 
CAPACITY— 24,000 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 or 

12.000 20, 24, 28, 32 page papers per hour. 





One extra color can be printed on the outside pages of any product or section of collected product. ‘7 

Three extra colors can be printed on the outside pages of 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 page papers, and on the : 
outside pages of each part of collected products. 

Three extra colors can be printed on outside pages and one extra color on inside pages of 4, 6, 8, 
12, 16 page papers. 


PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


NEW YORK— 312 Temple Court. CHICAGO, ILL. LONDON — 90 Fleet Street. ‘ E 
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Metropolitan MiteInsurance Co. 


New York City. 


PRINTING AND BINDING DIVISION 


314 Hast 23rp STREET 


JAS. S. MASTERMAN, MAanaGeEr. March 3rd 4 1904 ® 


The Goss Printing Press Co. 
16 Street & Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago.Ill. 


Gentlemen: -— 

7 Your Mr Fred.L.Goss called me up on the 
telephone a few days ago to enquire how our Press was 
working, and when I told him that we had run off 152.000 
copies of our little paper,the “Metropolitan,"the prev- 
ious day,without working any over=time, he nearly had a 
fit and asked if I would be willing to put it in writing, 

Before I have had time to do so we have dis-= 
tanced the record,and I have no doubt you will be very 
much interested to know that yesterday our Press turned 

out 166.000 complete copies of the "Metropolitan" con= 
sisting of twelve pages (eight pages and cover), all 
folded and pasted ready to send out; printing the cover 
in four colors on heavy S & S C book and the inside 
eight pages on M F book paper = the entire run being a 
very creditable job of printing. 

I trust the foregoing will be as interesting 
to you as the fact that I am herewith handing you a 
check in full for your bill as rendered, 

I wish also to take this opportunity to cone 
gratulate you upon your success in building and instal-e 
ling this Press, and to thank you for the very prompt 
and able manner in which you have so successfully over= 
come such obstacles as necessarily arise in building and 

setting in operation the wonderful machine this is 

j proving itself to be. 








Very, uly yours, 








f / 





rn So nee 


Manager Printing Department. 
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Old Dampsijtre Bond 


MAY 1, 1904 


THE SELLING AGENTS 


In the United States 


FOR PAPER & ENVELOPES 


IN THE EAST IN THE WEST 

NEW YORK .. . . . . . Paul E. Vernon CHICAGO .. . . . . Bradner Smith & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA . . . .I. N. Megargee& Co. ST.LOUIS . . . . . . Graham Paper Co. 
BOSTON... . .. ... A. Storrs & Bement Co. DENVER - @ w « « «w “Gaxter,tRicesc'Co. 
BUFFALO ... . . . .  TheCourierCo. DES MOINES . . . Western Newspaper Union 
CINCINNATI. . Cincinnati Cordage & PaperCo. DULUTH .. .. . . . Zenith Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND . . ._ Union Paper & Twine Co. INDIANAPOLIS . . . . Crescent Paper Co. 
COLUMBUS . . . The Central Ohio PaperCo. KANSAS CITY  . . . Kansas City Paper House 
DETROIT . . . . . . . Detroit PaperCo. MILWAUKEE... .. . Standard Paper Co. 
HARRISBURG . « « «+ . Johnston & Co. MINNEAPOLIS. . . John Leslie Paper Co. 
PITTSBURG . . . W. W. McBride PaperCo. OMAHA... . . . . Western Paper Co. 
READInG . ... +s © « 6 ) Me OL PA. ltl tlt ll lt OO ee 
ROCHESTER. .. . . . . Alling & Cory SALT LAKE . . . Western Newspaper Union 
SCRANTON .. . . . . . Megargee Bros. 

SYRACUSE... . . . J. & F. B. Garrett 

5) ee 

IN THE SOUTH 
BALTIMORE . . . . . McDonald & Fisher NEW ORLEANS .. . . E.C. Palmer & Co. 
WASHINGTON . . R. P. Andrews& Co., Inc.9 ATLANTA . . . . . TheS. P. Richards Co. 
RICHMOND . . ._ Richmond Paper Mfg. Co. DALLAS... . . . A. G. Elliot Paper Co. 
LOUISVILLE . . . . . Louisville Paper Co. 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST 

SAN FRANCISCO . ._ Blake, Moffitt & Towne PORTLAND .. ... . ._ Blake-McFall Co. 
LOS ANGELES . . ._ Blake, Moffitt & Towne SEATTLE . . . . . . American Paper Co. 


THE MAKERS OF THE ENVELOPES 


Old Hampshire Bond Envelopes, their quality guaranteed by us, are made, for the trade 
only, by the United States Envelope Co. at the following divisions: 


Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Division 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Division 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


National Envelope Co., Division 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Old Hampshire Bond Envelopes made after May szst, 7904, will be put up in a Bremen 


Blue box, with a label bearing the two seals shown below. 


“The two seals a double guarantee” 





HAMPSHIRE PAPER CO., Makers of lv hampshire Bony, South Hadley Falls, Mass. 



























SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 
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“Example is always more efficacious than precept.” 
—DOCTOR JOHNSON. 


HE EXAMPLE set by a publisher and printer 
such as Mr. ALBERT BRANDT, with world- 
wide reputation as a producer of artistically 
printed books, should be especially efficacious. 
Mr. BranpT can speak of the Monotype from 
more than one point-of-view. Not only as 

printer, but as publisher; not only as publisher, but as a 

working operator. It took him just half an hour, thanks to 

its scientific simplicity, to master the Monotype key-board ; 
it took him not much longer after he had become the owner 
of that leading review “Tue ARENA,” to determine 
that it should be composed by the 
Monotype. Here is example 
and precept as 


well. 























Hadwen Swain Mfg. Co. 
Representative for the Pacific Coast W 1 @ N t] ¢€ 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA ote) a an Oo. 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 





w. PP. Gunthorp, Jr. 
Chicago Representative 


One Madison Ave., New York 
334 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
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axe and gun, and the summary disposal of certain wonder 
stories found in biographies whose authors possessed a penchant 
for romancing. 

In the last two chapters Mr. Hough makes many thoughtful and 
suggestive observations which are as timely as they are disquieting. 
We are glad to see that many of the more virile young writers are 
coming to appreciate the fact that we are in the midst of a porten- 
tous crisis which tends to utterly destroy the old republic and in 
its place establish an intolerable despotism of class-rulership, which 
though it may be unlike in form, will be similar in spirit to those 
that have blighted and blasted other nations in all periods. That 
our author realizes this fact may be gathered from the following 
lines: 


“So much, for the accomplishments of the Age of Transportation. 
It has already shown us the meaning of monopoly and has shown us 
the abolishment of the individual. It has taught us, or some of us, 
to believe that the establishment of an expensive university may 
serve as emendative of an unpopular personal career. It has taught 
us, or some of us, obsequiously to worship that form of wealth that 
soothes its conscience by the building of public libraries. Whether 
or not learning best grows and flourishes that has such foundation- 
heads, library and university alike must to-day admit their impo- 
tence to answer the cry of the leader,‘ Give me back my Americans!’ 

“The America of to-day is an America utterly and absolutely 
changed from the principles whereon our original America was 
founded, and wherefrom it grew and flourished. Never was there 
any corner of Europe, before the days of those revolutions that put 
down kings, worse than some parts of oppressed America to-day. 
It is not too late for revolution in America. There is not justice in 
the belief that America can to-day be called the land of the free. 
The individual is no more. He perished somewhere on those 
heights we have seen him laboriously ascending, somewhere on 
those long rivers we have seen him tracing. He died in the day of 
Across the Waters.” 


We have become par excellence the people of castes and grades 
and classes. The whole theory of America was that here there was 
hope for the individual; that here he might grow, might prevail. 
It is degradation to abandon that theory. 


This page is printed from actual type 


set for the April issue of THE ARENA 
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life is keyed to; or it seeks the exciting fiction which defies all ele- 
ments of probability and is feverish in spirit and character; for such 
works are mental and moral anesthetics. They deaden the call 
of conscience, defer the hour when the soul must confront the great 
sphinx of life, and minister to mental inertia by affording emotional 
excitement without the effort of thought. 

But the elegy appeals to the normal mind in tune with life’s deeper 
problems; and the deeper the feeling and the more vivid the poetic 
imagination, the keener will be the delight afforded by this stately 
form of verse. 

The first one hundred pages of this extremely valuable volume 
of Miss Lloyd’s is devoted to a most comprehensive and discrimina- 
ting study of the history of elegiac poetry from the earliest days 
down to the present time. The author is not only a master of her 
subject, but her treatment reveals that sympathetic insight that 
invests literary criticism with a seductive charm as pleasing as it is 
rare in our haste-harassed age. 

The second half of the book is devoted to masterpieces of elegiac 
verse, from the dawn of historic times down to the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century. Something of the wide field from which 
the author has selected her verse and the rich sources from which 
she has drawn may be inferred from the fact that among the selec- 
tions one meets in this volume are elegies from the Rig Veda, from 
Homer, Sappho, Kallistratos, Sophocles, Plato, Ovid, Dante, Pet- 4 
rarch, Chaucer, Michaelangelo, Tasso, Philip Sidney, Edmund 
Spenser, Walter Raleigh, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Robert Her- 
rick, John Milton, and John Dryden. There are about one hund- 
red and forty of these choice selections, and with the second vol- 
ume, which is now in preparation and which will contain three 
hundred pages of the great elegies written since the early part of 
the eighteenth century, the American public will possess the 
only collection of elegies to be found in the literature of any 
people. 

This is a work that book-lovers and library-builders will prize, 
both for its content-matter and because it is so fine a specimen of 
the book-maker’s art. The book is fully indexed, printed on all-rag 
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ALBERT BRANDT 
Publisher 
‘The Brandt Books” 


TRENTON, N. J. 











Published monthly 


Subscription, $2.50 yearly 
Single copy, 25 cents 


CACOALAED 


| AS MADE AND 
| COMPOSED ON THE 
| MONOTYPE 
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GwEWEWEW 


A Twentieth Century Review of Opinion 








EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 
The Arena 


B. O. FLOWER 
Editor 
5 Park Square, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Arena 











TRENTON, N. J. & Boston, Mass. 


Trenton, N. J. Apr. 19, 1904. 





My dear Mr. Nathan: 

You ask me if it is true that I 
personally composed the greater part of the 
April issue of "The Arena," on the Mono- 
type, after having had one half hour's in- 
struction on the machine. It is quite 
true. More than that, my nephew, having 
had no more instruction than that gained by 
watching me for a few minutes at odd times, 
sat down before the Keyboard and composed 
the balance. 

It is also true that I never saw 
a Monotype machine until I sat down to 
operate it. 

I am 

Yours faithfully, 
ALBERT BRANDT. 


Mr. Paul Nathan, 


Wood & Nathan Co., 
1 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Flat-Bed Web-Perfecting Newspaper Press 


Prints 5,009 to 6,000 per Hour of either 4, 6, 8, 10 or 12 Page Papers 
WITHOUT STEREOTYPING 





PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
NORRISTOWN. PA. 
LONDON, ONT. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ELGIN, ILL. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
F GREENSBURG, PA. 

"4 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

4 SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
LEXINGTON, KY. 
ANDERSON, IND. 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
LIMA, OHIO 
LANCASTER, PA. 
QUEBEC, QUE. 


DUPLEX PRESSES 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO 
JACKSON, MICH. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
VENICE, ITALY 

EL PASO, TEXAS 
MANILA, P. I. 
EXETER, ENGLAND 
PORT HURON, MICH. 
COLUMBUS, GA. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
KINGSTON, JA., B. W. I. 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


A FEW CITIES IN WHICH THERE ARE NOW IN OPERATION 


TWO OR MORE 


NEWARK, OHIO 

FLINT, MICH. 

QUINCY, ILL. 

ROME, ITALY 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 
ROCKHAMPTON, AUSTRALIA 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
PARIS, FRANCE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 





OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE OUR ADS. 


GET THEIR OPINIONS INSTEAD OF OURS—,WE MAY BE PREJUDICED 














DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO. 


BATTLE CREEK 
MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
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Stock Certificates 
Bond Blanks 
Diploma Blanks 





a 


Calendar 1905 Pads 














~ We are the originators of these specialties for printers’ use. x 


Our Calendar Pads are Lithographed (not printed), which 
insures uniformity of color and margin. 
We have 38 styles and sizes. Samples for 1905 now ready. 


Our line of blanks is recognized as the largest and most com- 
plete on the market. 


100 styles Stock Certificates 
—.* Bond Blanks . 
10 - Diplomas 

4 Check Blanks 


Samples and prices on application. 


Lithographers, whose facilities are limited, will find it to 
their advantage to have us execute their large orders for color and 
commercial work. 


We run eighteen lithograph presses, sizes 17 x 22 to 44 x 64 
inches (your imprint on your orders). 


Trade work is one of our specialties. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


Sixty-First and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 
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EERLESS CARBONBIACK 


New York, March 3, 1898 


very ink maker that ‘ tries it We supply the Black Ink used by the 
rex@panaearetss— ime) WINS 1t a | “Inland Printer” for their letterpress 


and half-tone work, and this Ink is 
made with your Peerless Black, experi- 
ence having taught us that no other 
Black will give so good a result in fine 
letterpress and half-tone inks. 


very ink made a naal it prints perfectly We have purchased Peerless Black 
with a black lopaveetebatt impression. for many years, and that we continue 


to use it is a proof that we consider it 








7 


V. 








a Black of exceptional merit 


ey 


Yours very truly 


JAENECKE BROS, & FR. SCHNEEMAN 











ead these letters from 
representative ink makers. London, January 29, 1897 


We have used your PEERLESS | 
CARBON BLACK for the last thirteen 
years for making the fine Black Ink we 
4 a ‘ a supply to the “British Printer” and I} 
rete) s¢ at the printing in this paper - with which that Journal prints its fine a 
. Vv . . | Letterpress and Process work 1} 
mats ink used was patetets) with at We think’ we were the first in Eng- | 


land to use your Black, and we consider 





R 
) & 


that we, in a sense “discovered” it. We | 

have much pleasure in adding that it 

has always been very reliable and 
k k ld continues to give us the greatest satis 

very ink maker shou use lt Se ee 

for litho and half tone inks. Yours faithful 


MANDER BROS 


Y. 


Philadelphia, August 9, 1902 


Referring to yours of the 6th, we find 


ufficient for trial the Peerless Black fully maintaining 
oa aus free i the superior quality that has character- 


ized it over other Carbon Blacks 





Yours very truly, 


CHAS. ENEU JOHNSON «& CO. 


amples, prices, etc. can be 
obtained from:— 


aD 








Made by THE PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sole Agents: BINNEY & SMITH CoO. 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS HAMBURG 
81-83 FULTON ST. 63 FARRINGDON ST. I5 RUE ELZEVIR. 55-57 NEUVERWALL. | 
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THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER. 





THE BABCOCK PRINTING ee MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type aged Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis ; 

Southern Printers hi Co., Washington; The Texas Printers Supply Co., Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coast— The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply House, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco. 











THE OPTIMUS 
THE OPTIMUS 











If you have Hard Work, Heavy 
Work, Difficult Work, any sort 
of work that your other presses 
cannot do as it should be done, 
we pledge the Optimus to do it 
to suit youin every way. Noone 
has exhausted its capabilities. 











THE OPTIMUS 


ER'S OLD STYLE A 
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LATEST MODEL 


OF THE 


CRAWLEY ROUNDER AND BACKER 


Showing Reversing Attachment, patented April 14, 1903. 


WOULD SECURING ANY OF THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES BE OF IMPORTANCE 
TO YOU IN YOUR ROUNDING AND BACKING DEPARTMENT? 


1. Uniformity of product. 4. An average saving of 40 per cent. 
2. Economy of space. 5. Ability to do a “flat back” book well, or a book 
3. Ability to handle rush orders. for flexible cover, rounded but not backed. 


We can do all this, handling anything from a pocket prayer-book to a city directory. 
Most of the edition binders use them and have found them indispensable. 
Better write us, right away. 





THE CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY CO. (Inc.) 
NEWPORT, KY. 
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THE LATEST 


Quadruple 16 Book Folder 
Double Thirty-two 























All folds are at right angles. All ‘‘buckling”’ is relieved. 


MADE BY 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CoO. 


ERTE, PA. 








—— AGENCIES 


NEW YORK—H. L. Ecsert & Co., CHICAGO—Cuamp.iin & SMITH, 
23 New Chambers Street. LONDON—W..C. Horne & Sons, 304. Dearborn Street. 
5 Torren Street, City Road. 



















THE INLAND PRINTER 


SHERIDAN’S PERFECTION 


This style built in size 34 inches only. 


Write for particulars, price and terms. 





Selling Agents for Martini and National Book Sewing Machines. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND DESCRIPTIVE MATTER. 





T.W.& C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
6 Duane Street 413 Dearborn Street 46 Farringdon Street 
5 
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Unless you are clever in the use of up-to- 
date appliances you can’t win. 


The Jap and the Russian may fight for a few years. They 
have fought long enough now to show that the man who is 
handy with modern appliances has the other fellow at an awful 


disadvantage. 


The war of trade competition is always on. It is raging 
hotly in the printing trade to-day. The man who has a Harris 
Automatic Press has no trouble whatever in sinking the business 
battleship of the fellow who hasn’t. 


When your competitor is hustling out his jobs at from five 
to ten thousand impressions per hour, where are you with your 
puny one to two thousand P 


REMEMBER— 


Always Automatic, always handling separate cut sheets and pieces, 
never printing from the web, always guaranteed to do good work 
at five thousand or more per hour—The Incomparable HARRIS. 


For full particulars regarding the above machine and other presses we build, address, 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


CHICAGO— OLp Cotony BuILpING NILES ) OHIO NEW YORK— 26 CortTLanpT STREET 








For machines in countries other than the United States and Canada, 
address the Anglo-American Inventions Syndicate, Ltd., 19 Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, London, E. C., England, 
































Paragon Ruling Machines 


CONSTRUCTED OF IRON AND STEEL, WITH BEAMS OF 
ALUMINUM AND THE PRINCIPAL ROLLS MADE OF BRASS 


The illustration at top of 
page shows our Style 
“S-2” Machine for Faint 
Lining or Automatic 
Striking. The bottom 
one shows our Special 
Card Ruling Machine 
for Card Index Ruling. 





OUR HANDSOME, IL- 
LUSTRATED CATALOG 
WITH COMPLETE IN- 
FORMATION WILL BE 
SENT UPON REQUEST 








Made by the 


KEYSTONE 
TYPE FOUNDRY 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York : Boston : Chicago 
Richmond : Atlanta 














60-Point. 3A 4a, $10.50 


C. 86.25 LC, $4.25 


The Powell Series 











6-Pt. 20 A 40a, $2.00 C, 30.90 LL. C. $1.10 


THE MOST IMPORTANT FACTORS 
IN THE STYLES OF TYPE ARE THE 


Characteristic features that they possess. A 
series with character speaks for itself, and 
needs no further introduction. Just enough 
character to overcome the sameness and with 
sufficient strength to make it useful for all 
classes of job printing. Advertisements stand 
out clear and distinct, costing $123,456,789 


8-Pt. 18 A 36a, $2.25 C. 31.00 LC, $1.25 


OUR LATEST PRODUCTIONS 
THE “POWELL” TYPE SERIES 


Made in thirteen well graded sizes 
is a decided addition to the up-to- 
date printery. Each size having that 
distinctive feature of attractiveness 
that governs the entire series. 985 


10-Pt. 16 A 32a, $2.50 C. 31.10 LL, C. $1.40 


HARD AND DURABLE 
METAL USED IN THE 


Manufacture of all our type, 
insuring printers the very 
best value for their money. 


Our Nickel-Alloy Metal 
NEAT TYPE FACES 


Whether light or heavy 
used judiciously are sure 
to attract the attention 
of the public 1,573.29 


14-Pt. 12 A 2a, $8.00 C. 81.450 LC. $1.55 


The SERVICES OF 


Our salesmen are at 
your disposal, should 
you desire anything 
in our line 905,182 


I8s-Pt. SA I4a, $3.25 C. $1.60 LL. C. $1.65 


LEADS, SLUGS 
and Brass Rules 
made of the best 
materials 280,37 








The following Auxiliaries (The and of & tt ¢ é) 
are not included in regular fonts, but are put 
up separately, each size by itself, in fonts at the 
following prices: 6 to 14-pt. inc. 50 cts. each; 
18 to 30-pt. inc. 60 cts. each: 36 to 42-pt. 
inc. 75 cts. each; 48 to 72-pt. inc. $1.00 each. 








24-Point. 5A 10a, $3.50 C. $1.55 L, C. $1.95 


UNIVERSAL LINE 


Saves Time and Money 


30-Point. 4A 8a, $4.25 C, $1.95 L. C. $2.30 


NICKEL-ALLOY 
Leading Type Metal 


36-Point. 3A 6a, $5.25 C. $2.65 L. C. $2.60 


EW SERIES 
That will Attract 


42-Point. 3A 6a, 36.75 C. $3.40 L, C, $3.35 


YOUR Profit 


48-Point. 3A 5a, $7.75 C. 34.40 L, C, 33.35 


Silver MINE 


72-Point. 3A 4a, $13.50 C. $8.00 L, C. $5.50 


MORE 


Practical 








The Keystone Type Foundry 
== Main Office and Foundry: PHILADELPHIA ———— 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO RICHMOND ATLANTA 
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THE CHAMBERS DROP-ROLL DOUBLE-SIXTEEN FOLDER WITH KING FEEDER ATTACHED. 











This remarkable product of the Chambers Brothers’ works has 
won favorable commendation from many representative men in the 
publishing and printing trades. Among them we have the honor 
of mentioning: 


Mr. John B. Williams 


Mr. F, D. Harmon 
The Curtis Publishing Co. \ New York 


} Philadelphia, Pa. The Burr Printing House 
Mr. D. Z. H ll ; Mr. Chas. Schweinler 
The National Publishing Co. \ Philadelphia, Pa. The Chas. Schweinler Press i New York 
Mr. C. R. Graham 1 
f 


Historical Publishing Co. 
Mr. George F. Lasher . . . Philadelphia, Pa. “Sean walker | irvington, N. Y. 


Mr. J. Horace McFarland . . Harrisburg, Pa. Mr. W. H. Christie 


Mr. Joseph P. Knapp Methodist Book Concern 
American Lithographic én New York Mr. P. R. Hilton d Chicago, It 


Mr. C. M. Smith ; \ a The Henry O. Shepard Co. | 
Methodist Book Concern Messrs. Egbert, Fidlor & Chambers, Davenport, lowa 


Mr. S. A. Everett ) 
Philadelphia, Pa. Doubleday, Page & Co. yj New York 


\ Cincinnati, Ohio 


We are always pleased to receive enquiries and give specific 
information about our products. 





CHAMBERS BROTHERS COM PANY 


ry Folding and Feeding Machines rs 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Cleveland, Metropole, Caravel, Lisbon Ivory Wove, 
Lisbon Superfine, Lisbon Bond, Lisbon Extra Strong, 


Lisbon Ledger are some of our watermarks. 








A medium grade of engine sized paper 


Caravel of excellent value. 

* An account book paper of excellent 
Lisbon Ledger value and moderate price. 
Lisbon Superfine Superfine in every sense. 


Lisbon Extra Strong Have the unusual qualities of high 
Lisbon Bond value and low price. 


Offered in case lots. Send for samples. 











WE ARE THE EXPORT AGENTS FOR 


American Writing Paper Co. Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 
The Duncan Company Imperial Paper Mills of Canada, Ltd. 


AND OTHERS 








PARSONS BROTHERS, 257'Broaaway, NEW YORK CITY 


CABLE ADDRESS: “PARSOBROS,” NEW YORK 








171 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. Pitt STREET, SYDNEY, N.S. W. 44 ST. GEORGE'S STREET, CAPE TOWN. 
Cable Address, ‘‘ Normanique.” Cable Address, ‘*‘ Unitpaper.”’ Cable Address, ‘‘ Spediteur.”’ 














Improved Keystone Cutter 
54-Inch Special 

















No need to tell you about the 
material and workmanship of 
these machines. They can’t 
be beat! The price is low 
and what is wanted in any 
well-equipped plant. oo «@ 


CUTS RAPIDLY AND ACCURATELY 
AND 


NOISELESS IN OPERATION 








THE STANDARD 
MACHINERY COMP’Y 


Main Office and Works 
MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 
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FRANK IBOLD. President: 
ADOLPH DRYER. V. President & Geni. Mgr. 






Pegi h Lh Wig ee he —- 
: ¥ RINTING INK@ 4 , 


Telephone | 
wae” | LO 







ACINAATI, OHIO 


SEND FOR OUR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK 








AMERICAN IDEAS 


AMERICA IS NOT LARGE ENOUGH TO HOLD AMERICAN PRINTING INVENTIONS 


These find a ready sale on the British market, which presents a field as remunerative as it is world-wide. 
Walker Bros. have absolutely unrivaled facilities for placing well-tested inventions on the British 
market, and are open to take up sole agencies for approved lines. 


Che Brrttsh Market 


WALKER BROS., of Bouverie Street, London, are known throughout British 
printerdom as the suppliers of everything, from a bodkin to a mammoth news press. 
Their staff of representatives moves in the best trade circles, and by them Great 
Britain and Ireland is systematically worked. Walker Bros.’ house circular, 
‘The Printers’ Engineer,’? mailed gratis monthly to every known printer in the 
British Empire, is not only read but kept for reference. It is questionable if any 
house in the world has better means of reaching the trade at home and abroad. 


WALKER BROS. 


Printers’ Engineers and Sundriesmen 


31 BOUVERIE STREET, E. C., LONDON, ENGLAND 


CORRESPONDENCE 











INVITED 
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| ROBERT MAYER & CO. 


LITHO. MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
FACTORY CHICAGO 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 226 FOURTH-AVE., NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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i Mammoth Aluminum and Stone Steam and Hand Press 








Size of Bed, - - - - - 52x78 inches. Floor Space, - - - 7 ft. x 11 ft. 2 in. Approximate Net Weight, - 3,500 Ibs. 
Size of Stone or Plate, - - 48x 68 inches. Power Required, - - - - One H.P. Shipping Weight, - - - - 4,150 lbs. 








: This Press is built especially for transferring from aluminum or stone, and is the only press of its kind which can be continually run 
. forward and backward without relieving the pressure, which is a very strong feature in its favor. The above cuts give a good view of all 
of the strong points on the press ; also showing the independent roller for supporting the bed when not in use, thus avoiding any chance 
of the bed warping. 

We also manufacture and are agents for Bronzing Machines, Reducing Machines, Grinding Machines, Ruling Machines, 
Embossing Machines, and Litho. Hand Presses in all sizes. 
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Wesel 


THE 


Patent 
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Grooved Block 





The only block that is not experimental. 
Our hooks will hold for years ; we have 
no screw holes in our block. 
holes will inevitably be cut and widened 
by thread of screws, making hooks un- 
safe and variable in position. 
block there is no complication — every- 
thing simple, secure, reliable and durable 
—just as effective ten years hence as 
Look to durability and avoid dis- 
appointment a year or so after purchase. 
No other block gives such narrow 
Consider our record, beware 


now. 


margins. 
of ‘‘selling points,’ 
before deciding. 


Wesel knows more 
about devices for holding plates on print- 
ing presses than any other man, and 
makes every style of block now in use. 


Screw 


On our 


and consult us 











USERS OF WESEL’S PATENT IRON GROOVED BLOCK 


(The figures after names indicate the number of blocks used by each.) 


NEW YORK 


Butterick Publishing Co. (42) 
McClure’s Magazine (19) 
McLoughlin Bros., Brooklyn (18) 
American Colortype Co. (14) 
New York Life Insurance Co. (13) 
Harper & Brothers (10) 

Collier's Weekly (7) 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. (7) 
Trow Printing Co. (6) 

I. H. Blanchard Company (6) 
American Lithograph Co. (5) 
Winthrop Press (4) 

William Green (3) 

New Idea Pattern Co. (3) 
Cosmopolitan Magazine (2) 
Blumenberg Press (2) 

Publisher's Printing Co. (2) 
Knickerbocker Press (2) 

C. L. Wright & Co. (2) 

Federal Lithograph Co. (2) 
Languages Printing Co. (2) 
Robert Bonner’s Sons (2) 

J. J. Little & Co. (2) 

Chas. Francis Press (2) 
Christian Herald (2) 

A. H. Kellogg (2) 

Street & Smith (2) 

Stettiner Bros. (2) 

Methodist Book Concern 

Isaac Goldmann Company 

Globe Printing Company 

George Hughes & Co. 

Powers & Stein 

H. K. Brewer & Co. 

Miller Press 

Manufacturers’ & Publishers’ Ptg. 


Co. 
Wynkoop, Hallenbeck & Craw- 
ford Co. 
Standard Fashion Co. 
Globe Lithograph Co. 
Sackett & Wilhelms Co. 
Thomson & Co, 
Rooney & Otten Printing Co. 
J. W. Pratt Co. 
‘American Book Co. 
H. A. Rost Printing Co. 
Lehmaier & Brother 
Clark & Zugalla 
A. Dougherty 
American Fashion Press 
Photo-Electro Engraving Co. 
Berkeley Press 
A. T. De la Mare Printing Co. 
Economist Press 
Mack Press 
Maurice Wolfer 
Lamberson Sherwood Co. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 
Youth's oon anion (10) 
Ginn & Co. 

Sparrell Print (3) 

Frank Wood (3) 

Suffolk Engraving Co. (2) 
Rockwell & Churchill (2) 
Berwick & Smith (2) 
National Magazine (2) 

H. M. Plimpton & Co. 
Avery L. Rand 

F. H. Gilson & Co. 
American Typefounders Co. 
Forbes Lithograph Co. 
Bartlett Press 

F. W. Ripley Co. 

Wm. F. Cox 


PHILADELPHIA 


Ladies’ Home Journal (25) 
Allen, Lane & Scott (16) 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. (8) 
The Edgell Co. (5) 

E. Stern & Co. (5) 

Geo. F. Lasher (5) 

Wm. Fell & Co. (3) 

W. B. Saunders (3) 

Baptist Publishing Society (3) 
Booklovers Library (3) 
Stephen Greene Co. (3) 

John C. Winston & Co. (3) 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son (2) 

R. W. Hartnett & Bros. (2) 
Geo. S. Ferguson 

William Dornan 

T. C. Davis & Sons 

Avil Printing-Co. 

Lyon & Amor 

Ferris & Leach 

Chilton Printing Co. 

Dando Printing & Publishing Co. 
H. K. Mulford Co, 


ST. LOUIS 
Woodward & Tiernan (4) 
Concordia Publishing House 
G. D. Barnard & Co. 

Buxton & Skinner Stationery Co. 
August Gast Lithograph Co. 


CHICAGO 
Baker-Vawter Co. (7) 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co: (5) 
J. W. Sefton Mfg. Co. (3) 
Poole Bros. (2) 


CHICAGO 
Rand, McNally & Co. (2) 
Rogers & Wells 
W. B. Conkey Co. 
Blakely Printing Co. 


CINCINNATI 
Kemper-Thomas Co. (4) 
Sullivan Printing Co. (3) 
Proctor & Collier Co. (3) 
A. Nielen & Co. (2) 
Ebbert & Richardson 
Thos. E. Kennedy 
Knight & Co. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
The Osborne Co. (11) 
Prudential Insurance Co. (10) 


NEW YORK STATE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
General Manifold Co., Franklin, 
Pa. 
d Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, 
a. (5 


J. C. Blair Co., Huntingdon (3) 
Colliery Engineer Co., Seranton, 
a, 


Erie tits Co., Erie, Pa. (2) 

Times Pub. Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Calvin, Brooks’ & Wright, Alle- 
gheny, Pa. 

Perley Bros., Pittsburg, Pa. 

New Era Ptg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
CALIFORNIA 
Freygang-Leary Co., San Francisco 

State Printer, Sacramento 
Mutual Label & Lithograph Co., 
San Francisco 


RHODE ISLAND 


Livermore & Knight, Providence, 
R ’ 


American Sales Book Co., Elmira (3) Rumford Chemical Works, Provi- 


Brandow Printing Co., Albany (2) 

Vredenberg & Co., Rochester (2) 

— Publishing Co., Dans- 
ville, N. Y. 

Mason Publishing | & Printing Co., 
Syracuse, N. 

E. R. Andrews Co., Rochester 

Rochester Printing Co., Rochester 


OHIO 

Dayton Paper Novelty Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio (4) 

Crowell & Kirkpatrick, Springfield, 
Ohio (2) 

J. B. Savage, Cleveland 

Lutheran Book Concern, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 


MASSACHUSETTS 
G. C. Whitney Co., Worcester (5) 
Geo. E. Keith Co., Campello (4) 
Whitney & Co., Leominster (2) 
Chase Bros., Haverhill, Mass. 
New Home Sewing Machine Co., 
Orange, Mass. 
Griffith, Axtel & Cady, Holyoke 
Phelps Publishing Co., Springfield, 


ass, 
Geo. G. Davi is, Worcester 
F. S. Blanchard, Worcester 
aa A wag Pittsfield 

. Tolman, Brocton, Mass, 


dence. R. 
C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., Westerly, 
1 A 


INDIANA 


Hollenbeck Press, Indianapolis (2) 
W. B. Burford, Indianapolis 


Archer Ptg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


ILLINOIS 
H. F. J. Ricker, Quincy, Ill. (4) 
W. H. Wagner & Co., Freeport, Ill. 
Brethren Pub. House, Elgin, Ill. 
W. F. Rawleigh Medical Co., Free- 
port, Ill. 


MINNESOTA 
Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn. 
American Type Founders Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kimball & Storer Co., Minneapolis. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee Litho-Gravure (Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dr. Shoop Medicine Co., Racine, 


Wis 
A.G. Shulz & Co., Milwaukee. 


OTHER CITIES 
Public Printer, Washington (4) 
U. S. Public Printing Office, 

Manila, P. I. (2) 


OTHER CITIES 


Patent Record Company, Wash- 
ington 
American Typefounders Co., Balti- 


more 

Albert Brandt, Jr., Trenton (2) 

Crigler & C) rigler, Covington, Ky. (3) 

Smith-Brooks Printing Co., Denver 

Williamson-Haffner Engravi ing Co., 
Denver 

Burkley Printing Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Price, Lee & ‘Adkins Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 

R. S. Peck & Co., Hartford 

Maverick-Clark Lithograph Co., 
San Antonio, Texas 

St. _— College, Atchison, 


an. 

E. W. Stephens, Columbia, Mo. 

A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Co., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Chattanooga Medicine Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Gammel-Statesman Publishing Co., 
Austin, Texas 

Burke & Gregory, Norfolk, Va. 

J. F. Eddy & Bro., Winchester, Va. 

Thomas D. Murphy Company, 
Red Oak, Iowa (6) 

Herald Publishing House, Lamoni, 
owa 

Williams Printing Co., Port 

uron, Mich. 

Good Health Publishing Co., 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


CANADA 


Methodist Book House, Toronto (2) 
Toronto Lithograph Co., Toronto (2) 
W. J. Gage & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Beauchemin & Sons, Montreal 

. G. MeLean, Toronto 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Printing Mach’y Co., London (10) 

Sydney Bulletin, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia (4) 

Walter Behrens, Paris (3) 

Oriental, Industrial and Trading 
Co., Tokio, Japan (2) 

Eyre & Spottiswoode, London. 
Printers for British Govern- 
ment (2) 

Braniff & Co., Mexico (2) 

Lemercier & Co., Paris (2) 

W. H. Crossman Bros., New 
Zealand 

Compania de Fosforos, 
Ayres 


Buenos 








F. WESEL MFG. CO. a 





82-84 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
310 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
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Che Fuchs 6 Lang Mfg. Co. 


: 29 Warren Street 328 Dearborn Street 150 N. Fourth Street 6 Bouverie Street Factory Machine Works Foundry 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA LONDON, ENG. BROOKLYN RUTHERFORD,N.]J. RUTHERFORD, N.J. 












“MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES Owners ot ‘ 
FOR EMMERICH © VONDERLEHR> ‘ 





t LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS eMMACHINERY 


BRONZING MACHINES 


Century Model 























=, Sse ei ~ Seed. i apron Other sizes and styles from 14 x 25 to 44 x 64. 
ie No.| Sheet. | Floor Space Over All. | Feed and Delivery | Requires Sheets per REE nore Shipping = 
' | Inches. Boards Off. : Hour. ; ou | Weight. Adopted as a standard by American, 
6 | 30x44 | 5 ft. Oin.x 11 ft.Oin.| 5ft. Oin.x3ft.3in. |1 H.P.| 1,200 | 2,150 2,350 |, ‘Australian, Cuban, English, German 
7 | 36x54 } Sft. Gin.x12ft.Gin.| 5ft. Gin.x3ft.3in, {1 H.P.| 1,200 2,350 2,600 & Japanese Lithographers & Printers. 
ri 8 | 44x 64 | 6 ft. 2in.x 14 ft.6in.| 6ft. 2in.x3ft.3in. | 14H.P 1,200 2,600 2,900 = 
, 10 | 64x64 | 7ft.10in.x 14 ft. Gin. | 7 ft.10in.x 3ft.3in. | 2 H. P. 1,200 3,400 3,800 P A T E N T E D 











POINTS OF ADVANTAGE — Large Cylinder (26 inches diameter); Vibrating Pad Frame; Vibrating Dusting Rolls; no shelves for 
f bronze to settle upon; a Worm Conveyor carries waste bronze out of machine. The finest Bronzing Machine ever constructed. 


WE WARN THE TRADE AGAINST INFRINGEMENTS 


























Bronzing Machines Bronze Sifting Machines Coating and Varnishing Ink Mills Embossing Machines 
Dusting Machines Litho. Tin Presses Machines for Metal Color Mixers Calendering Machines 
p Tin Bronzing Machines Tin Cleaning Machines Stone Planers Ruling Machines Engraved Steel RolJs 
. Magnesiaing Machines Litho. Hand Presses Stone Grinders Reducing Machines Paper Rolls 






















FULLER AUTOMATIC FEEDERS 
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For Printing Presses, Folding Machines, Ruling Machines, ete. 








Accurately feeds all kinds of paper, light or heavy. 
Can be attached to any make or style of Printing Press working flat sheets. 
Adapted to all classes of letterpress, lithographic or color work. 


WE GUARANTEE AN INCREASE IN PRODUCTION OF TEN TO 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT OVER HAND FEEDING, PERFECT 
REGISTER AND SAVING IN WASTAGE OF STOCK. 





Thousands in successful operation. 





| 


cuicaco E,C. FULLER COMPANY new’york 
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Bookbinders and Printers 








World’s Fair 





Monitor No. 1 Wire Stitcher 
WOODWARD & TIERNAN PRINTING CO.—Five Monitor Wire Stitchers 
and Monitor Power Numbering Machine. 
STEWART SCOTT PRESSROOM CO.-~ Four Monitor Wire Stitchers. 
LAMBERT-DEACON-HULL CO.—Three Monitor Wire Stitchers. 
SKINNER & KENNEDY STATIONERY CO.—Three Monitor Wire Stitchers 


and Monitor Multiplex Punch 
MERRY & NICHOLSON CO.—Three Monitor Wire Stitchers. 
SAM’L F. MYERSON PRINTING CO.—Two Monitor Wire Stitchers, 
L. S. TAYLOR PRINTING CO.—Two Monitor Wire Stitchers, one Monitor 


Paging and Numbering Machine, and Monitor 28-in. Foot Power Perforator. 


FRANK B. PARKER—Two Monitor Wire Stitchers and 28-in. Monitor Standard 
Power Perforator. 


RICHARZ PRESSROOM CO.—Two Monitor Wire Stitchers, 

FELDBUSH & BOWMAN- Two Monitor Wire Stitchers 

CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE-— One Monitor Wire Stitcher. 
GOTTSCHALK PRINTING CO.— One Monitor Wire Stitcher and 28-in. Monitor 


Foot Power Standard Perforator. 





Monitor Perforator 


Who contemplate a visit to the 


summer, we respectfully call your 
attention to the following list of 
prominent Bookbinders and Printers 
in St. Louis who are using 


LATHAM’S 
MONITOR 
MACHINERY 


Most of those represented in this 
list will have their institutions open 
to visitors of the craft, and the many 
Latham Monitor Machines can be 
seen in practical operation. 





INLAND 
TYPE FOUNDRY 


“Model Printing Office” 


Monitor Wire Stitchers and 
Monitor Multiplex Punch, and 
several other Monitor machines 
of our manufacture may be 
found in operation during the 
World’s Fair, where we respect- 
fully invite all persons interested 
in this line of machinery to call 
and inspect them. 


Louis this 


Monitor Multiplex Punch 


SECURITY PRINTING CO.—One Monitor Wire Stitcher. 
CON P. CURRAN PRINTING CO.—One Monitor Wire Stitcher. 


G. A. WAGENFUHR — One Monitor Wire Stitcher, Monitor Table Shears, 
Monitor Job Backer, Monitor Lever Embosser, Monitor Standing Press. 


L. VOLKENING & SONS CO.~— One Monitor Wire Stitcher. 


STEPHENS LITHOGRAPHING CO.—One Monitor Wire Stitcher and 28-in. 
Monitor Power Perforator. 


A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE CO.—One Monitor Wire Stitcher. 
WARD & WORKS— One Monitor Wire Stitcher. 

FRANK KEYMER-— One Monitor Wire Stitcher. 

SHALLCROSS PRINTING COMPANY — One Monitor Wire Stitcher. 


SELIGMAN STATIONERY & BINDERY CO.—One Monitor Wire Stitcher, 
28-in. Monitor Power Perforator, Monitor Table Shears, Monitor Standing Press 
and Monitor Job Backer. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY — One Monitor Wire Stitcher and 
Monitor Power Numbering Machine. 




















LATHAM 
MACHINERY CO. 


Monitor Paging and Numbering Machine 


Te ee Main Office and 195-201 S, Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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What are 
You 
Buying? 


Are you close- 
fisted? We hope 
not! A man who 
is close-fisted is 
usually too mean 
for his own good. 
But some men get 
called close- fisted 
who are: not in the 
least mean. They 
are simply careful. 
For instance! 
Many good print- 































ers are beginning 
to think they are paying too much for their regular 
half-tone black. If you buy ink at one dollar when 
4oc. ink will do the work we do not say you get 
cheated; you pay for more beside the ink. This page 
is printed with 4oc. cut; look at it carefully, compare 
it with some of the best, see if it is good enough 
for you. It is true our printing is fine, but it is only 
a fair sample of the ink when rightly used. 


F. E. OKIE COMPANY 


Kenton Place Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 











PRINTED ON IRWIN N. MEGARGEE & CO.'S ‘‘SNOW-WHITE ENAMEL” 
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Anderson 
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Circulars, 
Prices and 


Terms. 











C. F. ANDERSON €> CO, ([fermeriy CENTRAL MACHINE WORKS ] 
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327-329 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 











=>) Clamping Cutters 


TTI Built in 34 inch, 38 inch, 
| LILES 42 inch, 46 inch & 50 inch. 

















SELF, Inside Gear, 
HAND and — Box 
rames, 
FOOT Crank Motion, 
CLAMP Cut Gears and 
In Combination Steel Shafts 








The Child Acme Cutter & Press Co. 


33-35-37 Kemble Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
41 Park Row, - - NEW YORK,N. Y. 


St. Louis PRINTERS’ Suppcy Co., 211 N. Third St., St. Lours 
MILLER & RICHARD, - - 7Jordan St., Toronto, CANADA 
G. E. SANBORN & Co., - - - - - CHICAGO 


ALLING & CorEy, - 225 Washington St., BuFFALO, N.Y. 
A. LAWRENCE SMITH, - 661 Rose Bldg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
HADWEN-SWAIN MFG.CO., 215-217 Spear St., SAN FRANCISCO,CAL, 
iGmo, C. JAMES €O., = = + = <>< CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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of press building—FIFT Y YEARS 
of wisely watching what printers 

wanted and needed—FIFTY 
YEARS of inventive experience and 
skill have trained and qualified us as 
the leading Printing Press Manufac- 
turers in the World today. 
















MANZ 
N.Y. 


HE history of great inventions and improvements 
in printing machinery is simply the record of the 
demand for them. With the rapid growth of publica- 
tions of all kinds and enormous circulations there has 
always come the improved printing machinery to make 
it possible to handle the output easily and economically. 

The C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. have aided the printer 
and held his confidence in these matters for nearly fifty 
yeasa—WHAT A SPLENDID RECORD.—Dur- 
ing all this time thousands of Cottrell Presses shipped 
all over the World, have met every demand for increased 


production and superior press-work—FIFT Y YEARS 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 
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GThe happy coincidence of the initials f 
in the accompanying design perhaps 
was accidental, but we have made 
good the sentiment by hard and con- 
scientious effort. 
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est 




















@ The cut shows how the special clamp face for Oswego and Brown & Carver Cutters, 34 inches and 
larger, permits embossed and other work to be cut without being indented by the fingers of the clamp. 


@ The narrow strip holds the pile only at the edge. 
@ It can be instantly attached, the same as the regular flat clamp face. Patent pending. 





OSWEGO DIE PRESSES 
OSWEGO BENCH CUTTERS 
OSWEGO LEVER CUTTERS 
OSWEGO SMALL POWER CUTTERS 
~ OSWEGO AUTOMATIC CLAMP CUTTERS 
BROWN & CARVER HAND CLAMP CUTTERS 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, JR., Proprietor 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 











SELLING AGENTS 











Van Allens © Boughton, . ° . 17-23 Rose Street, New York American Type Founders Co., . . 255 St. Clair Street, Cleveland 
Southern Printers Supply Co., 304 10th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., 70-72 York Street, Toronto, Ont. 
Thos. E. Kennedy @& Co., . » . 337 Main Street, Cincinnati American Type Founders Co., 606-614 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


American Type Founders Co., 405 Sansome Street, San Francisco J. M. Ives, . ‘ ° . P P 301 Fisher Building, Chicago 
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WHAT DOES IT AVAIL 


F by fitting some office with the cheapest devices available you can save a few dollars just 
at this ttme? In the end you will lose large sums, because cheap furniture is a source 
of constant expense. Our furniture is economical and substantial. @[ The methodical 
classification and preservation of specimens in a cabinet enables customers to decide on 

what they want quickly, and in many cases suggests other requirements, especially where 

printing is done with brains and originality. A Specimen Cabinet is as necessary a part of 

a printing-office outfit as is a catalogue to a type foundry. Let the public see what you have 

to sell and they will become buyers. 


















Specimen Cabinet No. 3 


WITH SPRING-ROLL CURTAIN AND LOCK 






@_A thoroughly modern piece of furniture. It will be an ornament in the most luxuriously furnished private office. 

We call particular attention to the roll curtain covering the front. It preserves the contents absolutely from dust, and 

when the curtain is down the contents of the entire cabinet are secure. This curtain ro//s like a window shade, and 

there is no drag, notwithstanding its large size. It can be moved up or down with one finger, because it is controlled 
by the coil-spring. It contains the 

= following assortment of drawers, all 
one inch deep. 




















5; drawers, 19 X 42. in. inside 
5 » I9 4 
10 “ce 19 x 14 “ce “ce 
| 10 ae MCN eS 
10 ‘ec 19 x 10l4 “e “ec 
10 “e 19 x 8 3 ‘6 
10 “< 19 x 7% 66 ‘< 
10 ‘< 19 x 64% “< ‘ce 
== 10 “< 19 x 54% “< “<6 
= = =. 10 “6 19 x 434 «<6 “e 





@ The sides of all drawers are slotted 
at intervals of one inch, to receive 
partition strips. Four division strips 
are put into each drawer, thus each 
drawer can be divided into five com- 
partments about 334 inches deep. 
Bronze finished label-holder pulls are 
attached to each drawer front. Cab- 
inet made of ash, antique oak finish. 
Outside dimensions: height, 52%4 
inches; depth, 25 inches; width, 
48 inches; weight, crated for ship- 
ment, 650 pounds. 


Price, $120 


SPECIMEN CABINET No. 3 LESS USUAL DISCOUNT 

































@_ Our goods are carried in stock and are for sale by every first-class supply house in the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain, Australia, South Africa, South America and Mexico. Ask for HAMILTON Goods. See that you get them. 


Look for our stamp. Send for Complete Catalogues. 










WE GIVE AWAY A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE TO ALL PRINTERS WHO WILL ASK FOR IT 
















a Main Office and Factory: ... TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
The Hamilton Mfg. Co. Eastern Office and Warehouse: MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
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The Cross Automatic Paper Feeders 
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' CROSS CONTINUOUS 
FEEDER 





SOME DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF CROSS FEEDERS—TWO DISTINCT TYPES 
PILE STYLE FEEDER —This feeder carries a load of about five feet of paper. 


CONTINUOUS STYLE —This machine takes up no floor space; is loaded while press is running, no time lost in 
reloading, thereby resulting in a continuous run equal to capacity of press; no adjustments for weight or quality of paper. 





THE CROSS FEEDER HAS ONLY MECHANICAL DEVICES WHOSE ACTIONS ARE UNVARYING UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 








AMERICAN PAPER FEEDER COMPANY, Office, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON 











ACME 
BINDER 
% No. 6 





ACME 


Wire Staple 
BINDERS 
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“The Best Automatic 
Wire-Stapling Devices 


on the market.”’ 


Operated by hand or foot power. 


Equipped with Automatic . Clinching 
and Anti-clogging Devices. 








Full information promptly furnished on 
application. 





& 












ACME STAPLE CO. Le: 


500 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 





Patented in 
Europe and 
United States 
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The Most Economical 








The only lever cutter that can rightly claim the 
distinction of being the “most economical” is 


the 


Lever Cutter—and besides it does the work to 
the satisfaction of the most particular. 

The ADVANCE has many valuable 
improvements found only on cutters of our 
manufacture. 
squared” back gauge which enables you to 
always keep the back gauge square with the 
knife. 

Other valuable improvements are described 
in our illustrated circular. Send for it. 


ADVANCE 


A new feature is the “easily 


SIZES —16 in., 19 in., 22% in., 25 in., 20 in. and 33 in. 





















SOLD BY 
DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 





Manufactured by The CHALLENGE— 
MACHINERY CO., Grand Haven, Michigan 





SALESROOM AND 
WAREHOUSE : 


127-129 Market St., CHICAGO 



























Wire Cutter 


—> 





June Bulletin of Stitcher Facts 


The cutter is an important working part of a wire 
stitching machine, and the one most frequently replaced. 
Like all of its working parts, the" Boston" cutter is new in 
principle, being made of a single piece of specially pre- 
pared steel, working in plain sight and always ready. No 
adjustment is necessary in changing cutters, as in all other 
machines; therefore the possibility of costly accidents is 
obviated. The cutter on a Boston Wire Stitching Machine 


can be replaced in one minute. 


Remember 


1. Setting the thickness of work | 5. The spool is retarded by grav- 
automatically adjusts all parts ity —no springs, bolts, clasps, 
of the machine. or screws. 

2. Only one wrench is required, | 6. The feed grip is circular, has 
which fits all removable bolts. many contacts, and changes 

3. Wire clips are part of the ma- position automatically. 
chine, at left of the face plate. | 7, The electric motor equipment 

4. Wire passes through felt-lined is the most compact ever put 
tube after leaving spool. on a wire stitcher. 





For full particulars and net prices write to nearest house 
or agency. In stock at all houses of General Selling Agent, 


Amenican I ype Founders Co. 








Boston No. 3, Ron 





ing Motor Equi 
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destroy the printing quality. 


Colortype Plates of Perfect Printing Quality 
Se ARE NOW MANUFACTURED BY US ON SHORT NOTICE BY OUR =. 
NEW DIRECT PROCESS 


The superior quality of our plates is due to the fact that their color values are produced by perfected photo-mechanical 
methods and not by excessive etching or burnishing which the old method requires, and which is bound to lose detail and 
Our new direct methods are equally desirable for two, three and four color plates. 


Half-tone plates furnished by direct process from color subjects. 





Estimates and samples will be furnished on application. 





THE ZEESE-WILKINSON CO., 213-217 E. Twenty-fourth St.,. NEW YORK 











JAPAN PAPER CO. 


Importers of High-Grade 
PAPERS 


36 E. TWeNTy-FIRST ST., NEW YORK 





We no longer confine our trade exclusively 
to products of Japan, but offer as well a large 
assortment of HAND-MADE PAPERS for 


fine book and printing work. 





SAMPLES WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST TO 
g THOSE STATING THEIR REQUIREMENTS 











Cover and Book Papers 








JAMES 
chee CO 





TRADE MARK 


JAMES WHITE @ CO. 
PAPER. DEALERS 
210 Monroe Street CHICAGO, ILL. 








IF YOU 


| 


HAVE A SPECIALTY INVESTIGATE THE COY FLAT-BED 
ROTARY. IT HAS REMARKABLE FACILITIES FOR NUMBER. WORK. 





It is equally remarkable as a fast and long run jobber. 


It perforates and slits. 








THE COY PRINTING PRESS CO., 107 S. Sangamon Street, CHICAGO 
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VoL. XXXIII. No. 3. 
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A CHRONICLE FOR PRINTERS. 


OW, behold, there came a great fire, 
the smoke whereof by day dark- 
ened the sky like a mighty cloud, 
and the flames thereof by night 
turned the heavens into noonday, 
and devastation was on every side. 

Now, there were of printers — 
men who are skilful in the making 
of books —three score and ten whose houses were 
utterly consumed and all that was within them con- 
tained — type, presses, inks, paper, notices of drafts; 
yea, they were all consumed as in a fiery furnace, so 
that no man of them had wherewith to do any work. 

And one printer said unto another, Lo, is not this 
the first day that I have had off since the day on which 
I took unto myself a wife? And the other said like- 
wise, This is the first day that I have not labored since 
the sheriff came up with me in the spring of ’93. And 
it was so. 

And another printer said unto his neighbor, Verily, 
fire insurance is a good thing. When the smoke clear- 
eth away, perchance I will buy me an automobile and 
an third interest in a patent medicine business, for it is 
not well that a man should labor until the undertaker 
is summoned. And yet another saith, Woe is me, only 
last week I passed up my premium on my fire insurance 
that my wife might have a new bonnet for her head ; 
now what manner of man can print sale bills upon a 
spring bonnet! 

Howbeit, there were yet some printers who were 
not touched by the fire, and they were filled with com- 
passion for their brethren, and they cried unto them 
saying, Verily we are rushed to death, yet will we be 
to you as your other factory up the street, and your 
work shall be our work, and we will even put your 
imprint on the sheets — yea, on all the sheets. Come 
early and avoid the rush. And it was even so. 

And there were other printers who sent from a 
great distance men who should condole, yet could hold 
3-3 


BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 


out hope withal that they would succor them in dis- 
tress, saying, Give us your orders. 

And it came to pass that there were many printers 
who listened to the voices of them that offered help, 
and one said unto himself, This is my chance; for 
many years have I longed to have an office, and give 
my work even unto another to do, and to charge my 
customers therefor that which seemeth right in my 
sight, so now will I get a room up an alley and put out 
a sign, and perchance many may be moved with com- 
passion and say, “ Here is one who hath been singed 
in the great fire — him will I give my work.” And I 
shall wax rich in this world’s goods. Selah. 

Now on the morning of the fourth day he opened 
his shutters, and from the dawn even unto the setting 
of the sun took many orders. Yet was he cheerful 
withal, and even hummed a gladsome song. For was 
not his office burned even unto the ground, and was 
not his insurance in good companies ? 

And he called unto his man servant, him who had 
erstwhile fed the Gordon press, saying, Come hither 
in great haste. Go unto the man that maketh cuts, and 
tell him I crave a cut in the likeness of an Phoenix, that 
it may be run in red ink, for have I not arisen from 
the fire? It thou shalt take to him who will hereafter 
do my bidding, yea, him who was beforetimes mine 
enemy — him that printeth, yea, him that smeareth 
his hands with ink. Go to him who hath the large iron 
harp above his door wherein is wrought in letters of 
iron “ At ye Sign of ye Lyre,” and bid him print for 
me the cut of the Phoenix on labels with my name and 
address. Bid him make great haste, for do I not want 
it right away? And it was so. 

Now the man servant went unto him who made 
cuts, and bade him make a cut in the likeness of an 
Pheenix. And the man who made cuts lifted up his 
hands, and said, It seemeth unto me that the Phoenix 
season is upon us, for is not this the eleventh to-day! 

For the space of six days the printer whose place 
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had been consumed sent his work unto him whom the 
flames had not touched, but when the work was deliv- 
ered unto him, there came no bill with it. Whereupon 
did the printer call up him who did his work, saying, 
Render to me a bill for what thou hast done, and the 
other printer replied unto him, Lo, night and day I 
labor, I and all my servants; fear not, I will render 
unto thee a bill in due season, even when she that doth 
dally with my ledger seeth daylight after this rush. 
And it was so. 

Then did the printer that suffered by the mighty 
fire fall to and set prices upon all the work that had 
been done. And he again waxed cheerful, for that all 
the work was given unto him without price, and what 
manner of man doth not greatly rejoice when he hath 
the confidence of them that deal with him. And he 
charged for the work that which seemed right in his 
sight, saying, It hath been truly said that we have not 
such fires as this every day, also, the man who doth 
my work, the same is a careful man, and he will charge 
me what is right. 

_ Every man that buyeth hath coming unto him an 
accounting, and he that considereth it not the same is 
lacking in wisdom. 

On the morning of the ninth day, one bearing a bill 
came unto the man whose establishment had been con- 
sumed in the great fire. Now this bill was of great 
length, and when he whose name was writ upon it did 
consider it he did straightway fall in a grievous fit, and 
when he was able to arise he went unto the man who 
had done his bidding. And he set up a loud complaint, 
and made moan that he had been overcharged, even 
skinned. Now, the printer looked upon him with 
reproach and answered him in much sadness, saying: 
For nine days have I done thy work. That in itself 
was a great favor, for have not many of my own 
customers been unable to get next to my counter, 
because of the rush? Now, by the light of day have I 
been employed upon my own work, while at night I 
and all my servants have labored upon that which thou 
hast ordered. Verily, thou well knowest that night 
work is more dear than day work, nor can any man 
work both day and night and accomplish as much as 
seemeth meet. Perchance, in the daytime he resteth 
yet a little while, also looketh out the window for a 
space, and then mayhap, he telleth the man at the next 
case all of the sayings of wisdom that his man child 
hath uttered in the last six days. Now, doth not he 
that soldiereth also expect recompense, and do I not 
pay him with my own good simoleons? And is not 
thy work the cause of it? Therefore should I not 
charge thee even more? 

And the singed printer knew in his heart that it 
was so, and he was confounded, so that his tongue 
clave to the roof of his mouth, and in sorrow he 
departed from that place. 

Now, when he had returned to his office, he fell 
to an accounting, and when it was accomplished, he 
knew that he had lost eleven and one-third simoleons 
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in the space of nine days, howbeit those who had given 
him work to do considered themselves to be as philan- 
thropists, for were not they setting him upon his feet ? 

Then did he straightway take an ax and smite the 
sign that was above his door; and the cut of the 
Phoenix — it did he cast within the stove and he dared 
it to so much as raise its head. 

Then in a moment of gladness did he remember 
that one in authority had once offered him service as 
one that selleth printers’ supplies. And he went forth, 
and did secure the work that was offered, and hath he 
not prospered, even to this day? 
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THE EFFECTS OF THE WEATHER ON PRINTING. 


BY A. B. RICE. 


TTENTION has frequently been called to the 
A subject of even temperature in the pressroom. 
The effect of change in the weather has spoiled many 
otherwise good jobs of printing, and the real cause is 
not always known. Frequently a feeder is held respon- 
sible for the register when the feeding is perfect, 
but the weather has made trouble by shrinking or 
expanding the sheets during the process of printing. 
This is apt to occur when the sheets are allowed to lay 
in a pile for a day or two and exposed to heat or damp- 
ness. The exposed edges and top sheets being affected 
more than the protected parts, gives the work the 
appearance of bad feeding on account of the variation 
thus caused. 

Recently we had to do a piece of work which con- 
sisted of a sheet for use as an insert for a catalogue 
upon which ten badges were printed in colors and 
embossed. It was specified that the plates were to be 
furnished, perfectly registered upon large blocks, ten 
designs on one plate, and each color complete upon a 
single block. This precaution was taken to guard 
against that uncertain item of expense in all compli- 
cated colorwork — the making of register of one form 
upon the other. The engraver accepted the order for 
plates with this understanding. 

The artist made ten separate wash-drawings of 
various sizes which did not reduce in the same propor- 
tion. The engraver made from these ten half-tone 
plates of correct size and mounted them all together 
on a large wooden block. Transfers were made from 
the half-tones and the color-plates were cut by hand. 
By the time these were ready, the half-tone block had 
shrunken about three-thirty-seconds of an inch, and 
they were a failure. Without looking carefully for the 
true cause, the engraver jumped at conclusions. He 
said that the transfers had expanded in the process and 
that had made the trouble. A new set of plates were 
made with but slightly better results, and on account 
of the great delay which had been caused by the error, 
the customer accepted the plates as they were and asked 
that we do the best we could with them and get quick 
results. 














Our troubles then began. We made proofs of the 
plates in colors and they were approved. We ran all 
the colors in rapid succession — gold, red, blue and 
black — starting each form as soon as the preceding 
one was well under way. The work was soon rushed 
to a finish except the embossing. The die for the 
embossing had not been tried until then and it proved 
to be unsatisfactory, and many of the minor defects 
which the engraver said would not be noticed after the 
embossing was done now showed up more conspicu- 
ously than ever. The embossing die was returned to 
the engraver and considerable handwork was done 
upon it, so that it was not returned for several days. 

On Saturday the embossing die came. After the 
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few minutes later he brought a sheet for me to pass. 
‘Did you have any trouble with the register?” I asked. 
“Not a bit,” he replied, “everything was fine and 
dandy.” Nothing was said about the water on the 
floor; it had all dried up. 

This illustration of the effect of humidity on regis- 
ter is a very striking one, but there are others just as 
impressive. A case in another office was something 
like this: 

A feeder who had made quite a good reputation for 
accuracy was required to feed a hair-line register job 
which was started on Friday afternoon and lasted over 
until Monday morning. The work was spread upon 
racks and allowed to lay until jogged. During this 











Photo by Charles Reid, Wishaw, Scotland. 








FIRST AT THE MEET. 


counter die was made it was discovered that the sheets 
would not register within an eighth of an inch. A 
compass was gotten and the plates measured and com- 
pared by that method and found correct in all respects. 
It was recalled that at the time we did the printing of 
the colors it had been raining for several days and now 
it was just the reverse —a bright sunshiny day. It 
was bitter to think that at last we would be compelled 
to cut apart and register the plates separately for the 
embossing. After a few minutes’ hard study a happy 
thought came to me. Taking the fire buckets down, 
the contents and several bucketsful besides were poured 
on the floor. 

Monday morning came. The pressman, seeing the 
form on the press and apparently ready to run, pro- 
ceeded to set the guides and perfect the register. A 


time the weather changed from fair to cold and rainy, 
and then cleared up again. The room was heated by 
steam and ventilated by open windows. On the second 
run the trouble became apparent, and the feeder was 
called to account for his careless feeding, and he was 
required to pay back by his employers considerable of 
his wages to make good the spoilage on the job. The 
foreman in charge could not or would not shield the 
feeder and would not share the responsibility. The 
feeder was confident that the feeding was good, and 
conceived the idea that there was something wrong 
with the press and came to me for my opinion on the 
matter. By close questioning the following facts were 


learned: The tympan had been secured against possi- 
ble slipping by being fastened about the edges with 
gummed paper. 


There were several register sheets 
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made with the position of the guides marked, so that 
the second feeding was exactly the same as the first. 
The sheets varied in lots and would run sometimes for 
quite a while without any variation, and it was possible 
to separate them into three distinct lots. The bad sheets 
could not be made to register at both ends at the same 
time, but it was possible to save many of* them by 
shifting the plates in the form on the worst of the three 
lots. The medium lot was partly saved by dividing 
the difference from end to end. We measured several 
of the sheets and found that they had changed in shape 
and size during the printing of the first form and that 
the different days’ work had been mixed together when 
they were taken from the racks. The cause of the 
trouble was plain — the weather had done the mischief. 
It is always a good plan to keep separate each day’s 
work on a close register job. 
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DISPLAY COMPOSITION.* 


BY FREDERIC FLAGLER HELMER. 






NO. III.— CONTRAST. 
eenian is a marked dissimilarity. It sets one 
thing out distinctly against another or brings out 
one thing from the midst of others. It is the contest 
of positive and negative as recognized by the eye. 
For instance, in our work as printers we have two 
extremes as the basis of all our effects, the white of 
paper and the black of ink. These are merely typical, 
for all paper is not white and all ink is not black; but 
in common experience the white is the negative ele- 
ment, the building foundation, the background; and 
the black is the positive, the constructive element, the 
part which stands out from the other. 
The difference there is between the spot of ink con- 
veved by the type and the white paper upon which it 














FIG. 1. 


is pressed is just what enables us to see a printed letter, 
as the A in Fig. 1. But beyond merely distinguishing 
it, we say-that this A “ stands out.’’ We do not say 
that the white space around the A stands out, because 
the white space is considered negative — it does not 
convey so definite a message to the mind. But against 
the negative background the A is positive, because it 
suggests more to us. 


* All rights reserved. 
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Suppose, now, we place in a white space of similar 
bounds the word “ Contrasting.” (Fig. 2.) The A 
occupies exactly the same location as before and is still 
recognizable because it is distinctly different from the 
background and from the other letters, but there is no 


















CONTRASTING 





















FIG. 2. 






such great dissimilarity that we could say A presents 
a contrast to the others. The other letters are all quite 
as positive in their character. It is now the group of 
letters that together stand out in their blackness against 
the negative white. 

If we add more letters, a mass of words in fact, as 
in Fig. 3, this thing is to be noted, namely, that the A 
(to be found in Fig. 3, second line), though exactly as 
large and occupying the identical spot in the space 
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THERE IS NO 
CONTRASTING 
WITH .TOO MANY 
SIMILARITIES 























FIG. 3. 





assumed at the first, has not nearly the force obtained 
in Fig. 1. It is not any less black, but the accumu- 
lation of similar black marks has made the mass almost 
negative. 

This approach toward a negative effect increases as 
we fill the space with more words. In Fig. 4 we have 
almost an even tone made up of little blacks and whites 
mixing into a gray. If now we are to have a con- 
trast, a note stronger than the prevailing gray must be 
inserted, as in Fig. 5. 

After this manner we could go on from Fig. 5 
and continue progressive examples, assuming the back- 
ground to be a gray and repeating the contrasts of 
Figs. 2 and 3 by means of heavier-faced type. 

After again filling the space with a solid form and 
making the effect of it a very heavy gray, we might 
yet produce the same round of contrasts by the use of 
still blacker letters. We thus get the principle that the 






















darker the background the stronger or blacker must 
be the words we want to have stand out. 

The employment of gray background is considered 
a necessity in many kinds of work. Of course, space 
in newspapers and magazines costs money, and the 





WORDS ARE PROUD THINGS 
AND THERE IS NO USE 
OF CONTRASTING ANY 
ONE WITH TOO MANY OTH 
ERS. SIMILARITIES ARE 
NOT CONGENIAL TO THEM 
THEY REVOLT AT THESE 


FIG. 4. 











effort of the advertiser and the printer is to make the 
most of what is purchased. With this intention they 
“fill it up,” believing, as a rule, that the more it can 
be made to carry the better. Whether or not this is 
right, when they get it filled with type how shall they 
obtain contrast except by heavier type in the midst of 
light-faced type, after the manner of Fig. 5? Yet the 
fact holds true that the dark spot against white, as in 
Fig. 1, is usually stronger than the darker spot against 





WORDS ARE PROUD THINGS 
AND THERE IS NO USE 
OF CONTRASTING ANY 
ONE WITH TOO MANY OTH 
ERS. SIMILARITIES ARE 
NOT CONGENIAL TO THEM 
THEY REVOLT AT THESE 


FIG. 5. 











gray, as in Fig. 5. Type matter can never be so nega- 
tive as a dead white or plain paper. tint. 

Again, taking the type impression as positive, we 
must measure its strength from white as the zero. A 
gray is only part way to zero. Black and white fur- 
nish wider range, therefore, and greater possibilities 
for contrast than black and gray. 

So much for the relation of a single point, a single 
line or an emphatic group or mass of words to the 
entire space. A new problem arises when we under- 
take to determine how many individual emphatic 
words or lines may be put into a given space without 
distraction. 

In the first place, to add contrasts to display does 
not always add any strength. In a warship’s arma- 
ment, if one great gun proves effective, half a dozen 
may be six times as effective, but in a piece of display, 
if one contrast proves forceful, six such contrasts will 
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not add six times the strength, but will perhaps destroy 
the first contrast and leave practically none at all. For 
instance, A as it stands alone in Fig. 1 has considerable 
force. In Fig. 2, with ten other letters, A as an indi- 
vidual force is altogether lost, though neither size nor 
position has been changed. Any of these ten letters 
could take the place of A in Fig. 1 and make just as 
strong a contrast, but not one of them as brought 
together in Fig. 2 begins to have the force of the soli- 
tary letter in the first example. 

The one word “ Contrasting ”’ in Fig. 2 is emphatic 
because of its contrast with a generous white ground, 
but the word “ Contrasting ” is shorn of perhaps three- 
fourths of its force when it is placed with three other 
similar lines, as in Fig. 3, and becomes a part of a 
mass. Even when the emphasized words are sepa- 
rated, as in Fig. 6, the number of them does not pro- 
portionately strengthen, but, inversely, seems to reduce 
the force which the space holds for a proper and 
intelligent display. 

We will make more of this point later, in “ subor- 
dination,” but in general, the temptation to over-em- 
phasize or to introduce a great many words or lines 
of strong-faced type simply leads to darkening the tone 
of the whole without being certain where in its con- 
fines the eye is most likely to alight first. In a 
Christmas pudding we notice the surface is dark with 
many plums or raisins, but no particular bit of fruit 
in our slice is more likely to entice the advancing fork 
than another. Pardon the illustration, but did you 
ever remark the direct attention a boy will give to the 
half walnut on the top of a piece of frosted nut cake? 
The cake may be full of chopped nuts, but the one 
placed on top has first care and appropriation. And 
the truth is, in regard to display, that we change but 
do not really shake off our childhood habit. 





WORDS ARE PROUD THINGS 
AND THERE IS NO USE 
OF CONTRASTING ANY 
ONE WITH TOO MANY OTH 
ERS. SIMILARITIES ARE 
NOT CONGENIAL TO THEM 
THEY REVOLT AT THESE 
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Just as with a line backed by a plain or solid set- 
ting, the more thickly a space is filled with emphasized 
words the heavier must be any line or portion that 
would stand out from.the rest, or, in other words, 
achieve a contrast of black and white. Overemphasis 
tends to throw words into the background, not into 
the foreground. 

In the examples we have examined thus far, black 
and white, or contrast of tone, has been the only con- 
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trast considered. There is another quite as important, 
founded upon difference in size. 

A large thing is naturally seen before a smaller 
thing, and the larger object is likely to be considered 
at first glance of more importance than the lesser in 
size. A building that looms up to twenty stories will 
be considered by a stranger in the city more impor- 
tant than a three-story structure standing “ shoe-high ” 
right by its side. When the elephants are passing who 
is going to look at the circus ponies? 

In display we are dealing constantly in first impres- 
sions. Our work is introductory, and we must use 
whatever will give immediate and telling effect. It is 
natural for any one to assume, in typography at least, 
that size is proportionate to importance, and display, 
recognizing this, makes good use of that impression. 

Sometimes the “ yellow ” dailies make fools of the 
public and sell papers by such contrasts of size as 
these. (Fig. 7.) The fact that newspaper headings 
can mislead an eager and not altogether simple city 
population is proof enough that the lesser typographic 
lines do not receive any notice until the larger ones 
have been read and accepted as the gist of the matter 
printed. The use of such contrasts by the papers is 
generally not misleading, however, and enables us to 


A BIG BATTLE 


Has Not BEEN FOUGHT, ALTHOUGH 


THE WAR IS OVER 


Its First and Preliminary Stages 
FiG.: 7. 


take the headlines as an index spread over the surface 
of the page by which we are able to skim the contents 
and find what interests us most. 

3ig type produces contrast because its very bigness 
makes it blacker, and also because the eye, having 
become adjusted first to the letters easiest to be seen, 
is for the inoment blind to those requiring a different 
and more trying focus. The letters set in type of 
smaller body are actually indistinct during the reading 
of headings, else a word from their midst would oftener 
catch the attention when a careless glance is thrown 
over the display. 

Many an advertiser, anxious that certain words in 
the text of his copy shall not be missed, orders them 
set larger, and the result is a series of contrasts that 
gives a spotted effect to the general appearance, similar 
to the use of heavy face in the midst of light face, 


exhibited in Fig. 6. This calls attention away from 


headings by chance obtrusions of really subordinate 
words of the text and keeps the eye stepping up and 
down, as it were, in its focus, in a manner similar to 
the progress of Chicago pedestrians in the old days 
when the city streets had various levels and abrupt rises 
and descents occurred several times in each block. 
The contrast of big and little, like the contrast of 
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black and white, is too valuable to misuse. We must 
remember, for instance, that in the points of a dis- 
play there can be but one biggest, and that, to make 
it instantly recognizable as the largest and most impor- 
tant, the other lines must not approach too near in size. 
Twenty-four point will easily lord it over eight-point 


Polite Display 


It is not the duty of contrast to 
**sandbag’”’ the passing reader and 
drag him unconsciously into the 
presence of an advertisement, but 
to invite him to peruse the matter 
which is printed,—to act the hall 
boy with alacrity and style, or 
meet him with a cordial grip 


It matters a great deal how the 
display shall meet the reader 


Fic. 8. 


or even twelve-point, but finds a shouldering rival in 
twenty or twenty-two point. 

Another form of contrast may be called that of 
“near and far,’ or comparison of distances. For ex- 
ample, the distance between lines of a form of type 
may be uniformly one lead, or merely the shoulder 
width as set solid, while above this form there may be 
an additional line separated by at least a nonpareil slug 
from those below. The inference would be that this 
upper separated line is a heading. It need not be in 
a larger or blacker type but simply farther from the 
line below than the uniform distance kept between the 
rest. Again, at the bottom of a page, any group of 
lines cut off from the rest by something more than the 
regular distance will suggest a note or the beginning 
of a new subject (Fig. 8). 

“Near and far” are relations suggestive of more 
or less close connection, in grammatical construction 
as well as division into subject, body and note, illus- 
trated in Fig. 8. The proximity of two lines in a dis- 
play may logically be taken to mean that these two 
lines have something in common, some close connection 
in meaning as well as in actual position. A distance 
between lines naturally will be taken as indicating 
their comparative independence. The amount of space 
between will be judged equivalent to the degree of 
independence. 

Fig. 9 gives us an example in which the idea of 
“near and far” is exhibited without resort to other 
than a single size and face of type. The heading is | 
shown distinctly separate from the two-line subhead- 
ing which follows it, but heading and subheading 
together are set a considerable distance from the first 
of the explanatory groups below, each of which takes 
up a particular point relating to the heading. By 



















means of the considerable space they are removed, these 
are made evidently subordinate, although the three 
are declared equally emphatic by the uniform distance 
between them. The matter displayed in Fig. 9 would 
look better, no doubt, if, instead of merely leading the 
lines for distinctions, we employed large type and 


small type or heavy and light faces as well. The pur-. 


pose of the example, however, is to show this one form 
of contrast by itself and something of what it can do. 

As intimated, later lessons will show how these fac- 
tors of display are to be worked together for strong 
results. For the present it must suffice to examine and 
learn the elements of contrast we shall have to use, and 
to prove there is at least force to be obtained from the 
marked dissimilarities of black and white, big and little, 
near and far, and one or two other things which may 
be included in contrast. 

In Lesson II explanation was made of the contrast 
of different faces. Farther on we may find that there 
are contrasts of forms that enter into effective work in 
display, and a few other things related to contrast but 
not really essential to list at the present. 

The principal elements of contrast used in display: 
are: 

Black and White. 

Big and Little. 

Far and Near. 

Different Faces. 

These are sufficient to build up strong and telling 
display quite in themselves. But it must not be thought 
that this argues the uselessness of every other element. 

We know that display has a double aim. It is to 
attract attention to the matter which is printed and it 
is to so arrange the page that the copy will be inter- 
preted to the reader with speed, with ease and with 
certainty of its meaning. 

But in the use of contrast, to demand attention we 
must not forget certain obligations and restrictions. 
Lesson II spoke for unity; future lessons will speak 
for good form and attractiveness and what concessions 
we should make to these coworkers in successful dis- 
play. 
In nature we observe contrasts, and here we may 
find a clue to something in its possibilities that often 
escapes us in typography. We notice instantly the sail 
against a gray horizon or the blue water of the lake; 
we see distinctly the red barns and the white farm- 
houses amid the green fields and foliage of the coun- 
try; we remark the whiteness of a negro’s teeth and 
eyeballs, and likewise are quick to note the complexion 
of the fair lady who is dressed in black. All these 
contrasts compel attention, but, beside that, they please 
us. The sail seems whiter because of the setting of 
dark water; the red barns of the country “strike a 
happy note” in the pastoral symphony; the negro’s 
teeth seem like pearls ; the blonde lady in black receives 
at least the tribute of a second glance. 

Now, in typography we are in danger of overlook- 
ing this important quality of pleasing, and seem to 
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think that if we catch the eye by any means the copy 
will do the rest. 

As compositors, we have no right to depend upon 
copy to do any part that display can do itself. Display, 
if rightly designed, need not depend upon copy to 
pacify the reader for a rude and possibly unwarranted 
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FIG. 9. 


arrest of his attention, but can make the detention itself 
agreeable and can favorably prejudice the reader by 
form and style so as to make the way ready for copy 
to have an easy conquest of his interest. 


(To be continued.) 





VERBS NEEDED. 


The St. James Gazette, of London, thinks there is a need 
for certain new verbs. “ We want,” it says, “popular verbs 
for several operations introduced by modern science. The 
X-rays, the Finsen treatment for lupus, the operation of 
radium for cancer, and what not— what are the words for 
these? A man is guillotined or hanged; his leg is amputated; 
he is trepanned. What is it when he is rayed, Finsened, 
radiumed? We still want a wireless word. ‘ Marconigram,’ 
which was suggested, seems to have died a natural death. 
What is the synonym for telephone when one speaks over the 
instrument to which a phonograph is attached? And have we 
finally agreed that ‘motor’ is the verb to travel by 
automobile? ” 





FROM RUSSIAN WAR POEMS. 


Great the copy he must set, 
Story thrills him to the quick — 
How the hostile host was met, 
Met and crushed by Colonel Kickemakaraschopoffoptschpopoftvitvh- 
schvitschoffskivitschky. 
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A NEW ERA FOR PRINTERS. 
By R. C. MALLETTE, 

| pene every Young Men’s Christian Associa- 

tion in the land conducts classes for instruction 
in several branches of manual training. Tuition in 
these is practically free to members of the association, 
there being in some cases a small charge added for 
expense of lessons and equipment. This rarely exceeds 
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as to conform to laws of harmony and canons of good 
taste without the necessity of painfully reconstructing 
the work as it proceeds. 

A few printers, hither and yon, have been taking 
such courses during the past winter. Without excep- 
tion, they have been benefited. Yet they have not met 
the full measure of possible benefit. They were handi- 
capped because the course was not arranged for their 
requirements and special work must needs be devised 
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DALLES OF THE WISCONSIN RIVER. 


the fee for membership, which is frequently $4 for 
simple annual membership without gymnasium privi- 
leges, or $7 with use of gymnasium. From thirty to 
forty lessons are generally given during the winter. 
One of the subjects universally taught is free-hand 
drawing, with its companion, mechanical drawing. As 
taken up here, it is given attention with especial view 
to such use of it as will be found necessary in machine 
shop or office work. But the inquiring or ambitious 
printer will find in the course a great deal that will 
help him in his strivings for perfection in detail work, 
for balance, harmony and proper perspective. It will 
aid him to think with his pencil; to plan the whole of 
a piece of composition before he sets a line; to catch 
at a glance the salient feature of a bit of copy, whether 
for one color or two, and to construct it in such manner 


for them. To obviate this drawback, a movement is 
about to be projected in the East whereby it may be 
possible to add to the Y. M. C. A. curriculum in the 
larger cities a course in drawing and perspective for 
printers especially. In Bridgeport, Connecticut, Mr. 
Charles L. Powers has interested Instructor Holmes of 
the local Y. M. C. A. in the matter, and has obtained 
from him a virtual promise that if sufficient interest is 
shown there will be a course for these ambitious print- 
ers ready at the opening of the educational department 
next fall. 

As yet the matter is not fully arranged. It is hoped 
that there may be given careful instruction in the ele- 
mentary principles of perspective, harmony, balance, 
and perhaps the simpler color schemes. The latter, 


however, would very likely be in the nature of instruc- 
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tion for an advanced class. Everything is to be thor- 
oughly practical. Nothing that is theoretical or even 
academic will be taught, the intention being to give 
the printer help along just the lines that make up the 
problems confronting him in his daily tasks. Drawings 
will be made, explained and criticized; perfect and 
imperfect examples given of every-day work and the 
student shown why one is admirable and the other 
unsuitable; why details that are pleasing in one 
instance are out of place in another, even while the two 
may seem to be largely the same. Efforts will be made 
especially to stimulate the originality of the student, 
and to guide it in the right direction, advancing to a 
second step only when the first has been thoroughly 
mastered. 

It should be stated, perhaps, that this 
contemplates the instruction of a printer lad in the 
mere mechanical processes of the setting of type or 
locking of forms or feeding of sheets. All this he is 
supposed to know, or to learn elsewhere. Here he is 
to be taught that which is a step beyond; that which 
his foreman may not be able or willing to teach him; 
those principles which distinguish the art and mystery 
of printing from the drudgery of other trades; those 
finer qualities, in a word, which distinguish the better 
printer from him who is no more than ordinary in 
attainment. 

No plant will be installed for use or illustration. 
As stated, the purpose is not to teach printers to print, 
so much as to explain and exemplify the groundwork 
of such principles of art as are applicable to the com- 
position and spacing of a letter-head or a title-page or 
a booklet; such schemes of color as make true har- 
mony on the printed page. 

Nor is it the intention or desire that this form of 
instruction should supersede or eliminate instruction 
in the purely technical schools —the Inland Printer 
Technical School, for instance. This fills a place in 
the typographic world which can not be filled in any 
other way. But there are scores of printers, appren- 
tices and journeymen in whom the spark of ambition 
is bright and who are deterred from visiting this school 
by the one fact of lack of opportunity or the claims of 
those dependent upon them for livelihood. It is for 
these that the course of study as outlined above was 
projected. Should it become a fact accomplished, it 
may form part of the regular course in the associa- 
tions of many of the larger cities throughout the land, 
spreading in all directions from Bridgeport. Here 
elementary training will be given to many whose 
desires will thereby be awakened, and who will, with 
the foundation thus obtained, be eager to enter and 
graduate from the greatest of all technical schools for 
printers. 


in no wise 





EVERYTHING IN ITS PLACE. 


The clam likes not 
The chowder-pot; 
But that’s where he belongs. 
— Washington Star. 
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CALENDAR PRINTING ECONOMIZED. 
BY GEORGE SHERMAN. 
N the matter of saving stock, there is much room 
for the display of genius, not only in bookwork, 
Take, 
This 


devel- 


but even in the most common every-day printing. 
for instance, the subject of calendar printing. 
particular method of souvenir advertising has 
oped to such immense proportions that it has become 


specialized, and immense manufacturing plants are now 
devoted entirely to this class of work. Thousands of 
tons of paper and cardboard and millions of dollars 
are expended yearly in the production of this kind of 
advertising, and yet what advance has been made in 
the way of economizing in the cost of production? 

I have before me a calendar printed in Cardiff, 
Wales, in 1814, which differs in no wise from the same 
article as manufactured to-day. It contains the usual 
cardboard calendar back, with the conventional pad 
attachment. It seems to have escaped the manufac- 
turers entirely that there is room for improvement and 
saving even in calendar-making ; that a superior article 
can be produced with just one-tenth the cost in com- 
position, merely a fraction of the square inches of 
electros and a saving of tons of stock. 

After more than a hundred years of use in its pres- 
ent form it may be termed radical to claim that so great 
a saving can be accomplished in an article of such com- 
mon daily use without changing its form entirely. The 
fact of the matter is that the printer has allowed him- 
self to travel a beaten path in regard to the printing of 
calendars. When the calendar above mentioned was 
printed, ninety years ago, the printer was entirely 
blameless, on account of his narrow conception of econ- 
omy as viewed in the light of modern methods of 
production. He simply put the cart before the horse, 
as the following illustrations of how a calendar may 
be built demonstrates : 





JANUARY 31 Days 





Tue | Wed |] Thu Fri Sat 


5 4 bs) 6 7 
10 | 11 | 12 | 13 | 14 
17 | 18 | 19 | 20} 21 
24 | 25 | 26 | 27 | 28 
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Fig. 1 shows the calendar as it appears, hanging on 
the wall. To the casual observer, there is not the 
slightest difference in appearance from the ordinary 
calendar and pad. 

In the illustration, however, all that portion of the 
calendar excepting the heading (marked “ A’’) should 
be printed directly on the cardboard backing. In other 
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words, all that is necessary is a pad showing the months 
and days as illustrated below. This at once saves four- 
fifths of the stock now being used in the pad. The 
latter is reduced to about three-fourths of an inch in 
width and the twelve narrow strips can be printed as 
in Fig. 2. 



























































































































































































































































1905 FEBRUARY 28 Days 
Wed | Thu Fri Sat Sun | Mon| Tue 
1905 MARCH 31 Days 
Wed | Thu Fri Sat Sun | Mon| Tue 
1905 APRIL 30 Days 
Sat Sun | Mon]| Tue | Wed] Thu Fri 
1905 MAY 31 Days 
Mon| Tue | Wed | Thu Fri Sat Sun 
1905 JUNE 30 Days 
Wed | Thu Fri Sat Sun | Mon]| Tue 
1905 JULY 31 Days 
Fri Sat Sun | Mon]| Tue | Wed |] Thu 
1905 AUGUST 31 Days 
Mon | Tue | Wed | Thu | Fri | Sat | Sun 
1905 SEPTEMBER 30 Days 
Thu Fri Sat Sun | Mon] Tue | Wed 
OCTOBER 31 Days 
Sat Sun | Mon| Tue Wed | Thu Fri 
1905, NOVEMBER 30 Days 
Tue | Wed | Thu Fri | Sat | Sun | Mon 
1905 DECEMBER 31 Days 
Thu Fri Sat Sun | Mon | Tue | Wed 














Fic. 2. 


Assemble these twelve strips or headings in their 
regular order and staple them over the figures in proper 
alignment, as with the ordinary pad. The simplicity 
of the idea is at once apparent. January 1, 1905, shows 
Sunday as the first day. At the conclusion of the 
month tear off the January slip and February is 
revealed, showing the first of the month to fall on Wed- 
nesday, and so on throughout the entire vear. 

What is the result?) A calendar that is more com- 


pact than the old style and in every way filling the 
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devised purpose. Furthermore, and in addition to the 
enormous saving of paper in a large edition, let us 
examine the cost in labor, etc. In the first place, the 
pad form is reduced from a good sized cylinder form 
to one but nine inches long, which will easily go on a 
platen press. In printing large quantities on a cylinder, 
just five times the number of sets can be run as was 
possible under the old method. Nor is that all. The 
number of square inches of electros required has 
been reduced to just one-fifth of what was previously 
required. In mailing, another saving is effected for 
the customer in the matter of postage. Then the cost 
of composition on the original form must not be over- 
looked, and especially if it is run from type. Instead 
of being compelled to set up a form 18 by 33 inches 
(where the pads are 5% by g) the labor will be reduced 
to a form 9 by 9 inches. Furthermore, the composition 
will be free from a complexity of figures and rules, 
while still another advantage will be discernable by the 
country printer, whose supply of type does not permit 
of setting up so large a quantity of big figures. 
Previous experience in the novelty calendar busi- 
ness has placed me in touch with that department of 
the United States Patent Office which covers this par- 
ticular branch of advertising. In making a recent 
search in connection with a patent covering an auto- 
matic calendar, I came across patent No. 90,017, taken 
out by J. D. Parsons, in 1869. This invention covered 
the foregoing description of a calendar in many ways, 
but it is evident that this idea went to the Patent Office 
and died there, as in all my calendar experience I have 
never seen this method of economy in production put 
to actual use. Nevertheless, all patents in any way 
touching these methods of production have long since 
expired and there is, therefore, a broad field for profit 
to printers along these lines. 





BOOKS NOT SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER. 


The United States Supreme Court has decided that books 
published periodically are not entitled to transmission through 
the mails as second-class mail matter. The opinion was deliv- 
ered by Justice Brown, and covered three cases against the 
Postmaster-General, instituted respectively by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Smith and others, and Bates & Gill. The Chief 
Justice and Justice Harlan dissented. The question decided 
has been the subject of long controversy between the Post- 
office Department and the publishers, both before Congress and 
in the Department. For sixteen years and under eleven Post- 
masters-General these publications were carried as second- 
class matter, though under protest from the department, which 
made many efforts to have the law modified or repealed, but 
without success. Failing in this the Postmaster-General issued 
an order in 1902 excluding the books from the second-class 
rate. Thereupon the matter was taken to the courts, the effect 
being that the Postmaster-General was sustained by the final 
decision. 





WE WILL TAKE NO CHANCES. 


I have not as yet found a printers’ journal equal to THE 
INLAND Printer. If you miss sending me a number, your life 
is jeopardized.— Ned J. Roberts, Barre, Vermont. 
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Written for THe Intanp PRINTER. 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

NO. VIII.— GRAMMAR OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 
BR . ORE writing what may be taken as commenda- 

tion of Cobbett’s Grammar, but is not intended 
as unqualified commendation, a warning is necessary. 
The most easily procurable edition of Cobbett is the 
one edited by Alfred Ayres, and Ayres’s most prom- 
inent attempt at emendation is the subject of the warn- 
ing. Ayres would have many of Cobbett’s relative 
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these qualities is missing in Cobbett’s explanation, as 
it is in most of such writings. This element will be 
supplied if we secure a real understanding of the mean- 
ing of the word case as used in grammar. Case is the 
name of certain varying relationships between nouns 
or pronouns and verbs or prepositions, as all gram- 
marians tell us; but we are not often told why the 
relationships are called cases. 

Webster’s International Dictionary quotes from J. 
W. Gibbs, an American philologist who lived from 
1790 to 1861, and is said to have been a thorough and 
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pronouns changed, and in nearly every instance the 


author’s usage is better than the editor’s. In the quo- 
tation following the pronoun “that” is used three 
times where “ who” is much better. 

In the book named the editor’s introductory note 
says: “‘ Cobbett’s Grammar is probably the most read- 
able grammar ever written. For the purposes of 
self-education it is unrivaled. Persons that studied 
grammar when at school and failed to comprehend its 
principles — and there are many such—as well as 
those that never have studied grammar at all, will find 
the book specially suited to their needs. Any one of 
average intelligence that will give it a careful reading 
will be rewarded with at least a tolerable knowledge 
of the subject, as nothing could be more simple or 
more lucid than its expositions.” 

We have now reached a point where this assertion 
of simplicity and lucidity may be put to test, namely 
grammatical case. An element necessary to both of 


accurate scholar. He says: ‘“ Case is properly a fall- 
ing off from the nominative or first state of a word; 
the name for which, however, is now, by extension of 
its signification, applied also to the nominative.” The 
Standard Dictionary quotes a similar sentence from 
De Quincey. Worcester quotes T. K. Arnold, an Eng- 
lish clergyman (1800 to 1853), who wrote many books 
for the study of foreign languages: “ The word case 
means fall. The old Greek grammarians wrote the 
nominative in an upright line, and the other cases in 
lines inclined at certain angles; so that the forms of 
the genitive, accusative, etc., seem to be falling, as it 
were, from the original word. Hence these forms 
were called oblique cases.” 

What led to these sayings is the fact that “case” 
is simply the English form of a Latin word (casus) 
that means a fall. There are three cases in English — 
nominative, objective, and possessive. Nominative 
means simply naming. A noun in the nominative case 
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names the subject or agent — the doer or actor. The 
objective case names the object acted upon. When we 
say that a man writes platitudes, the first noun is nomi- 
native and the second objective. The possessive case 
names a possessor, and sometimes denotes a relation- 
ship that can be classed as possession only by what the 
lawyers call a fiction. More is to be said about this 
later. Pronouns vary in case exactly as the nouns for 
which they stand. 

No difficulty is found as to form in any of the 
cases of nouns except the possessive. Confusion is 
frequent in pronominal forms, however, especially in 
the fact of using an objective form instead of a nomi- 
native, or nominative instead of objective. Nouns are 
not changed in form in these cases, but pronouns are 
changed. In the following two sentences “ whom ” is 
used where “ who” should appear: 

‘“ How lightly, before their marriage, he had spoken 
of Sim, whom she now saw was regarded by every- 
body except Jones as the latter’s superior.” 

“There was no chance at present of getting speech 
with the only living person whom he knew had touched 
the treasure.” 

In this one “ who ” is used where “ whom” should 
be: “ The robin soon learns that behind his wires he 
need not dread the human being who out-of-doors he 
never thought of fearing.” 

The first two sentences may be considered as 
though elliptical, as the sense would be more fully 
who, as she now saw, 


‘ 


expressed in the first, “. 
was,” etc., thus showing more directly the actual nomi- 
native relationship; and a similar process would show 
the second to be of the same nature. In the third sen- 
tence the pronoun is the object of the verb at the end 
(* fearing whom” shows the sense), and the objective 
form is demanded. 

Such errors are frequent, and made by many wri- 
ters who should not write bad grammar; but they are 
none the less wrong for that reason. Enough seems 
to have been said to show fully the proper distinction 
and its reason, and we could not use the space neces- 
sary to exemplify every possible error of this nature; 
something must be left to analogical reasoning. One 
very common error, however, is well worthy of inclu- 
sion, even though it is so persistent that no one may be 
induced hereby to correct it. It is the use of “me” 
for “I,” and of “I” for “ me.” 

The story is told that President McCosh, of Prince- 
ton, once stopped at a student’s door and knocked, and 
on being asked who was there answered, “ It is me, 
President McCosh,” and was met by the answer that 
it could not be, because he would have said, “ It is’ I.” 
A pronoun following the verb “ to be” is in the nom- 
inative, not the objective. How often we hear such 
sentences as, “ He gave it to you and I,” “ Between 
you and I and the lamp-post,” “ Let’s you and I go.” 
Yet these are no better than “ He gave it to I,” “ Let 


I go,” which no one would say. It is right to use “1” 
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with more words just as it would be used without 
them, and the same is true of “ me.” 

Sherwin Cody, in the little book “ Grammar and 
Punctuation,” of his series, “ The Art of Writing and 
Speaking the English Language,” covers this point 
about as well as any one, thus: ‘“ We should always 
say ‘It is I,’ not * It is me,’ ‘ It is he, she, they, or we,’ 
not ‘It is him, her, them, or us,’ as we often hear 
people say. Also, remembering that the object of a 
preposition is always in the objective case, we will say 
‘between you and me,’ not ‘ between you and I,’ ‘It 
can be done by you and me,’ not ‘It can be done by 
you and I.’ We would not say ‘between I and the 
fence-post,’ nor ‘It is being done by I and somebody 
else.’ These sound absurd. It is quite as absurd to 
say ‘ between you or the fence-post and I.’” 

A strange fact in connection with these personal 
pronouns is that many persons, on being informed that 
speaking of “ you and me” is sometimes to be avoided, 
substitute “ you and I” on all occasions. One substi- 
tution is as bad as the other. And yet a stranger fact 
is that the use of the nominative in the place of the 
objective is very common among usually good speak- 
ers; indeed, this habit of speech is so fixed with many 
persons that they simply can not see anything wrong 
in it. Nevertheless, one who says, for instance, “ It is 
for you and I,” uses ungrammatical speech, just as bad 
as that of the one who says, “ You and me are going.” 

No means but one seems available for correction 
of these errors when they are habitual. That one is 
the study of the difference between the two cases, per- 
sisted in until the distinction has become as instinctive 
as the confusion was. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PRINTER AS AN ADVERTISEMENT 
WRITER. 


BY A. E. GREENLEAF. 
T is safe to say that very few men preparing adver- 
tising literature for merchants, manufacturers and 
business men, or who are responsible for the expen- 
diture of hundreds of thousands of dollars yearly in 
national campaigns, are graduates of the case or pos- 
sess much knowledge of the printer’s art. 

While it is not necessary for the advertising man 
to be a practical printer in every sense of the word, 
if he possesses the ability to view a proposition through 
the eyes of the public, to carefully analyze the condi- 
tions and circumstances to which ‘the must appeal for 
a demand and to anticipate the usefulness of an article, 
he is generally successful. 

But how about making “ type talk,” as well as to be 
able to present a convincing argument? Some one says 
if you have a good story to tell — something that inter- 
ests the people — don’t worry about position or display ; 
they will find it. While this may be true, it costs 


money to tell the story, and every precaution should be 
taken to eliminate all chances. 
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The advertisement which combines truthful and 
convincing information with beautiful design and 
attractive display is the one that wins more readers, 
more attention, more demand. It makes advertising 
an investment, not an expense, and the man capable of 


doing this is the one the manufacturers and business. 


men are after — the man who can bring in two dollars 
for the one spent. 

Who has a better foundation for entering the field 
than the practical printer? On him depends, to a more 
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really valuable in the world is original thought, and 
there are few printers who are proud of their profes- 
sion who do not put as much thought and originality 
into their work as does the advertising man in catering 
to the desires of the public. 

The writer was calmly informed by a manufacturer 
recently that if he advertised for a clerk at $12 a week 
he would be flooded with answers, but, on the other 
hand, if he advertised for a man at a salary of $15,000 
a year, there would be few applicants. The reason is 








THE ASSASSIN OF THE SEA, 


or less degree, the proper producing of the advertising 
man’s argument. He must possess the ability to grasp 
the meaning intended to be conveyed to the public, and 
his responsibility in arranging a harmonious and pleas- 
ing effect is no less important than he who prepares the 
copy. Ifthe printer is able to cope with such problems 
in his every-day life, is it not reasonable to suppose he 
should possess the ability to produce copy equally as 
good, provided he cultivated those qualities ? 

The ability of an advertising man is not judged by 
his reputation as a newspaper correspondent, or from 
the fact that he is able to write a column on the 
weather; it is he who writes a line and makes you 
think a column, who possesses sound business ideas 
combined with common sense and honesty. All that is 


obvious. We must prepare ourselves for the opportu- 
nity — not wait for it to come to us. 

This is a matter that should interest every printer 
who has an eye on the future. His past experience is 
a valuable asset ; it can neither be given nor taken away, 
borrowed nor stolen; it is the stepping-stone to a field 
of usefulness which presents many opportunities to 
men of purpose, determination and worth, and if he 
puts himself in the hands of an advertising school, with 
a firm resolve to do his level best, they will put him on 
the right track, open up new schools of thought and 
broaden his vision of the future. 

There are many printers to-day who possess just 
the necessary qualifications to be a credit to the adver- 
tising profession. Are you one of them? 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
THE JOB-PRINTER’S PAPER STOCK. 
BY EDWIN B. DEWEY. 

_. can’t I get some of your business?” said 
Mr. Plugger, salesman for a Boston paper- 
house, to Mr. Quad, of Quad & Space, job-printers, of 
Busyville, a western New York town. Quad could 
not see why he should at that time; but Plugger came 
every few weeks, and one day Quad weakened and 
bought a few reams of coated-book seconds (for which 
he had no particular use) at a low price. The seconds 
were finally worked off, but at what cost? No great 
cost, because little was invested; but with the time 
lost in throwing out defective sheets, together with the 
stock wasted, Quad & Space would have been better 

off financially had regular stock been purchased. 

Still Plugger came, and once again was Quad 
induced to buy, this time investing in a job lot of 
machine-finished book at about a quarter of a cent a 
pound off the regular price. This stock was all right, 
but were Quad & Space anything ahead, after paying 
double the freight they would have paid had the stock 
been bought in Buffalo or Cleveland? 

sy this time Quad & Space, to their way of think- 
ing, began to get wise. ‘‘ What’s the use,” said Quad 
to Space, “ of buying stuff all over the country, when 
we can get the same goods of Poster & Book of 
Buffalo, or the Bond Paper Company, of Cleveland, 
with whom we deal regularly, at just as low prices?” 
“Not any,” said Space, “and, besides, if we're in a 
hurry the stock can be had by freight in a couple of 
days from either place.” 

And Plugger came again and again, but Quad, 
while trying to be courteous, could see nothing in the 
Boston man’s samples that interested him, hence did 
not buy. For had he not reasoned that it were better 
to have regular stock from a near-by house, which 
could be replenished in a day’s time, than to have odds 
and ends from all over the country? 

Then does Plugger, in talking to another printer, 
express himself thus: ‘‘ Quad & Space are married to 
Poster & Book, of Buffalo, and there’s no use trying 
to sell them anything.” 

Now, possibly Plugger is right, for the way Quad 
& Space see things, he can not sell them often; but 
Plugger might happen along just at the right time and, 
if he is always pleasant, he might make a respectable 
sale of some particular stock that was wanted at that 
particular time. To illustrate: Mr. Agreeable Fellow, 
from a Columbus, Ohio, paper house, calls on Quad 
& Space on his regular trips to Busyville. He does not 
get “sore” because he can not make a sale each visit, 
but drops in just the same; he appreciates the fact that 
he is at a disadvantage, his goods usually being on 
the road a week. But he once in a while strikes Quad 
& Space when they want a quantity of some special 
stock, and he makes it an object for them to buy of 
him; then he sells the goods. So, Mr. Traveling 

Man, be always agreeable, no matter whether you sell 
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or not. You yourself like better the customer who 
sticks to you than the one who is continually flopping 
from one house to another. 

This is about the way Quad & Space have figured 
out the paper stock business for job-printers who are 
located in towns where there is no supply house, and 
who must carry a stock worth several hundred dollars : 

I. Settle upon the largest and most reliable whole- 
sale dealer in the nearest city with whom to do the 
greater part of your business. 

II. Stick to your house so long as you are used 
right, and, if you are good pay, this will continue as 
long as you both continue in business. 

III. Should you have a large order to place, for 
some particular stock, get quotations and samples from 
two or three reliable paper houses. 

IV. Don’t try to carry all the kinds of paper, 
envelopes, etc., that are made, but make your line as 
simple as possible. 

Something like the following makes a clean, nice 
stock : 

PostER PAPER.— Carry two sizes only, say 25 by 
38 — 30, and 28 by 42 — 40, and do not change your 
sizes. Should the sizes vary an inch or so it is incon- 
venient to cut when assorted colors are wanted by the 
customer. Get white and assorted colors. 

Book Papers.— Carry a small stock of machine 
finished, sized and supercalendered, and coated, in 
white only. A quantity of any special size and weight 
can be had in a day or two. 

Writincs.— Carry two grades only, in white, one 
worth 6 or 7 cents a pound. If the cheaper grade is a 
fair sheet, it can be worked on many things, and can 
be bought in case lots at a lower rate than if bought a 
few reams at a time. Folio and double cap sizes are 
about the only sizes it is necessary to keep in stock, 
unless your trade requires special sizes. A small stock 
of No. 2 tinted flats in folio size may be good stock. 

Bonp Papers.— Much being used nowadays, three 
grades may be a necessity, one worth about 7, one Io, 
and one 15 cents a pound. Carry all three in white and 
colors, and a small stock of envelopes for the two better 
grades. 

ENveELopes.— Carry a No. 2 rag (these are per- 
fectly satisfactory to nearly all customers) in XX and 
XXX in the 6% and 634 sizes, and in XXX only in 
the larger sizes. Cheap envelopes in the 6% and 634 
sizes are good stock. Some small manila coin en- 
velopes should be carried, also; but do not get too 
many kinds. 

RuLep Goops.— Carry two qualities —one the 
same as your cheap flat, one same as the better. If the 
lower-priced one is fairly good stock, these will give 
satisfaction in nearly all cases, and but a small line of 
the better goods need be carried. If the trade requires 
it, a small stock of medium-priced bond goods may be 
carried also. 

Tacs.— Carry two grades, about the cheapest ob- 
tainable, and one of fair strength. Buy these in gangs 
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of four, as if the customer orders but 500 or 1,000, two 
can be put in type, printed on one end of the gang, 
then the gang turned and printed on the other end 
and other side from first time through, without chang- 
ing the gauge pins on the press. 

CaRDBOARD.— Carry two grades of white, a small 
stock of good tinted, and quite a quantity of very cheap 
colored if there is any cheap ticket or advertising-card 
printing to be had. In tagboard carry a very cheap 
grade, and one of fair strength. A small stock of 
blanks, railroads and tough checks are also a necessity. 

Cover Papers.— Beware of these. There are so 
many beautiful things in the market that the printer 
may be tempted to buy much that would move slow. 
Carry two grades, one low priced and medium weight, 
and the other a little higher in price and some heavier. 
As trade is now, both of these should be in the antique. 
If special covers are wanted, show the customer 
samples, and order by express if necessary, as the 
chances are that the right thing would never be in 
stock in the quantity wanted, no matter what was 
carried. 

Of course, there are other things, such as cut cards, 
weddings, etc., necessary for the printer to carry in 
stock. But above all things, buy only things that will 
move. The printer’s trade will determine what he 
should carry in large quantities. 

Keep a pad hung up in the stockroom, and note 
your wants on this at the time you see anything is low. 

Keep the stock moving. When new stock is opened 
up, put it at the bottom of the pile, and work off the 
older stock first. This keeps your stock fresh. 

One particular object in buying most of the stock 
of one near-by house is that it is an easy matter to keep 
the stock complete. For instance, an order taken to-day 
may require a few sheets of fancy cover. It can be 
ordered by freight, adding enough regular stock which 
is low to make a respectable shipment. Or a job 


being run to-day may take all the 120-pound white 
cardboard in stock; another job to be printed a couple 
of days later may require the same stock. Possibly 
not much of this stock is carried or used ordinarily, 
but one hundred or two hundred sheets may be 
ordered by freight, other regular stock being added to 
make a fair shipment. 









TYPOGRAPHY AND ADVERTISING. 


The majority of advertising matter could be considerably 
improved by a knowledge of typography. Type is talk. It 
conveys ideas, manners and individuality. The judicious filling 
of space is as important as sensible, logical head-lines and 
sentences. 

The ocular effect has an enormous influence in the pulling 
power of an advertisement. The first and essential purpose 
is to catch the eye. This, backed by forcible business proposi- 
tions, produces the desire to buy. One of the- chief faults 
frequently made is overcrowding. Many advertisements are 
spoiled by the misuse of elaborate scrollwork and too many 
styles of type. This produces a tawdry effect and detracts 
attention from the desired end. To be original it is not neces- 
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sary to resort to rhapsody. Simplicity and sincerity, beauty 
of contrast and symmetrical arrangement are potent elements. 
They appeal to the eye and claim attention. 

Another important factor often overlooked is the nature 
of the goods or trade advertised. A style which has brought 
success to one man may ruin another. What might suit motor 
car advertising would be out of place in a millinery adver- 
tisement. 

To understand typography and display is to know when 
to use a condensed or extended type, where to make good use 
of an italic word or letter, where to use a heavy or light-faced 
type, etc. A trained eye can give an almost perfect idea of the 
amount of type required for a given space, and can draw an 
excelient likeness of the announcement. 

Few advertisers appreciate the value of good printing, and 
are not conversant with type. Printers seldom have a knowl- 
edge of display applicable to the varied circumstances of 
advertisers. A printer receiving a dummy from a man posted 
in typography and display will give more attention, and 
together they produce a strong, business-getting advertisement. 

The time expended in observing these important matters, 
so intimately connected with the vital principles of successful 
advertising, is amply returned.— The British Advertiser. 





WHEN THE OLD SUBSCRIBER QUIT. 


’Twas market day, and people came 
From miles and miles around 
To gather at the corners or 
Upon the courthouse ground, 
To sell their truck, to buy new duds, 
To talk of this and that — 
And each browned face its pleasure smiled 
Beneath a broad-brimmed hat. 


And at the business office of 
The Weekly Clarion stood 
A long, long line of faithful ones, 
To make their standing good; 
And as each in his turn advanced 
And his subscription filed, 
The editor, beside his desk, 
Just smiled, and smiled, and smiled. 


For it was good to hear the clink 
Of money, and ’twas fne 
To know the Clarion was the guide 
Of all that eager line; 
’Twas cheering to reflect that he 
Had been their monitor, 
And so he smiled, and smiled, and smiled, 
And let his fancies soar. 


Came maid, came swain, came old, came young, 
Their tribute then to pay — 

And oh! the sun was shining fair 
Upon that happy day, 

Until from out the line there stepped 
A hoary-headed one, 

Who straightway gloomed the cheerful sky 

And blotted out the sun. 


“Look here!” he said, “I tuk this sheet 
Fer nigh on forty year 

And I ain’t satisfied at all 
Th’ way you’re doin’ here! 

By gum, your policies is rank, 
And I come here t’ say 

As how I don’t want this blamed sheet 
Another single day! ” 


Then out he stalked, as having done 
His duty, as he knew it — 
“By gum,” he said, “I hated tew, 
But I jest had t’ dew it! ” 
And to his clerk the editor 
Turned in his deep distress: 
“The deacon’s stopped his paper, Jim — 
Go down and stop the press!” 


— Baltimore News. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


appears from statistics furnished by the Depart- 

ment of Commerce and Labor that trade relations 
between the United States and Japan have in recent 
years grown with greater rapidity than between Japan 
and any other nation. Paper and manufactures thereof 
stand well in the list, our total exports to Japan being 
$1,606 in 1890, and $187,860 in 1902. 





NE ardent spellbinder proclaims it widely that 
“The 1I-cent newspaper makes every man in the 
country a politician or a statesman, and the 1o-cent 
magazine makes every home a literary circle. We read 
more than any other nation; therefore we move faster 
and accomplish more.” But it requires a good deal 
more than the average I-cent paper or 10-cent magazine 
to make a “ statesman” or a “literary circle.” It all 
depends on which paper you happen to prefer. 


ce 





HE annual meeting of the Federation of Master 
Printers of Great Britain and Ireland took place 
at Belfast, May 30 and 31. The printers of the Irish 
commercial metropolis plumed themselves on the qual- 
ity of their reception committee and assured all visitors 
of a traditional Celtic welcome. We are sure the gath- 
ering proved profitable and enjoyable, and hope that 
none of the British visitors had reason to believe good 
St. Patrick did not banish the snakes from Antrim’s 
shores. 





HE International Bookbinder is, so far as we have 
noticed, the first official union paper to take 
cognizance of the social habits of its constituents. 
Labor editors have hitherto fought shy of that ticklish 
subject. Mr. Feeney, in an editorial on “ The Drink 
Habit,” says he conceives it to be his duty “ to advocate 
the interests of union bookbinders in every way and 
call their attention to any weakness or defect that is 
liable to prevent them from becoming useful citizens 
or respected craftsmen.” Then follows a stirring 
appeal to the drinking man to forsake his evil ways, and 
admonition that it “should be a pleasure and a duty 
for every man not a slave to drink to strive by all pos- 
sible means to halt the man on the downward path.” 





HEY seem to be getting along in England. At 

a recent meeting — dinner of course —of the 
Sheffield Master Printers’ Association, one speaker said 
the employers had found it was to their best interests 
to form associations, so that, among other things, they 
could meet the workers’ organizations, of which he 
approved, in a satisfactory way. The Sheffield asso- 
ciation is not as strong as it might be, so another 
speaker took upon himself the rdle of missioner, and, 
addressing non-members, said: “In the times gone by 
the members of the printing craft were a species of 
modern Ishmaels, but I am pleased to say this spirit 
has been eliminated since we have banded ourselves 
together.” This speaker was an alderman (how is it 
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there is always an alderman at a British printers’ din- 
ner?) and must have been a spellbinder, for it is 
said that all the outsiders within range of his voice 
* joined,” saying tritely and truly “combination was 
what was needed.” 





HE United Kingdom boasts more than five thou- 
sand periodical publications, of which 232 are 
dailies issuing one or more editions on the six week- 
days, and 2,597 are magazines. The oldest paper now 
in existence in England is the London Gazette, estab- 
lished at Oxford on Wednesday, November 15, 1665, 
white Parliament sat at the University during the 
plague in London. The printing was transferred to 
London some time in 1666, the name being thereupon 
changed from O.vford Gazette to the present title. 





RITISH trade journals give space to concise’ re- 
ports of many technical instruction classes. These 
appear to flourish particularly well in London, Man- 
chester and Edinburgh, while Belfast and Sheffield and 
other cities, never forgetting Joseph Chamberlain’s 
famed Birmingham, are well represented. The instruc- 
tion consists largely of lectures, illustrated with lan- 
tern slides and explained by diagrams. It is intended 
for those who are actually engaged at the trade, the 
advanced apprentice and the journeyman who is ambi- 
tious, and yet it would seem to be somewhat academic 
in scope, if one may judge fairly by published reports. 





MONG the almost daily strike items from Barce- 
lona it may have escaped the reader’s notice 
that there has been trouble in the printing trades. This 
is not so unusual, but it is a little out of the ordinary 
that members of the printers’ union should be sent to 
prison, as was their fate in the last difficulty. Barce- 
lona is the industrial metropolis of Spain, and its 
people contend they are unfairly treated in the appor- 
tionment of taxes. The employes’ organizations are 
very powerful, being in the forefront in opposing the 
fiscal laws, and though they have disputes enough with 
the employers, many of the latter sympathize so 
strongly with the political attitude of the unions that 
they do not seek aid from the government. 





OME slow-goiyg but evidently much-disgruntled 
members of the International Printing Press- 
men’s Union claim to have made the discovery that the 
peace agreement with the United Typothetze was not 
approved by the popular vote. It is alleged that the 
vote of two unions — 442— was counted for the 
agreement, whereas the unions voted to reject it. The 
fault lies with the local officers, who made the error in 
transmitting the returns. A writer in the union’s offi- 


cial paper, the American Pressman, makes a plea for 
fair dealing, and says that, as the vote was published 
in detail and ample opportunity given to correct errors, 
the union can not go behind the returns, especially as 
the representatives of the contracting parties signed 
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the agreement in good faith. That is high and unas- 
sailable ground, and we hope the pressmen’s officials 
will not be swerved from the stand taken by this writer. 
To put the situation on a low plane, if the agreement 
were as vicious as its union opponents say it is — 
which it is not — it could not work a tithe of the harm 
to the pressmen’s union that repudiation would. The 
mere suggestion of such an act could not help but prove 
hurtful, while to consummate it would leave the organ- 
ization characterless and without business standing. 





LEGAL REQUIREMENTS. 

OW little do legislators acquaint themselves with 
technical terms of matters upon which they 

pass! Election laws of many States specify size of 
type and paper for official ballots at elections, and even 
at primaries and caucuses; but it is frequently impos- 
sible to follow these directions absolutely, and some- 
times they are intelligible only when interpreted in the 
light of common knowledge and common sense. In 
one of the New England States all election ballots must 
be procured from the Secretary of State, who pre- 
scribes the size and quality of paper and the size and 
style of type. He allows the name of the party to 
appear in “ pica,” but insists that all names of offices 
and of candidates shall be set in “capital letters of 
ordinary roman face book type, long primer size, like 
the type used in these instructions.” Now, the sample 
shown is undoubtedly long primer — about a nine- 
point face on the long primer body. But there are very 
few offices that still use their old body types, even if 
they have not discarded them, and so it is that almost 
invariably the ballots and pasters are printed from ten- 
point caps. And an election rarely passes without one 
or more visits to the printer by anxious or angry com- 
mitteemen who have discovered that the type used on 
local ballots differs slightly in style or weight from 
that on State or national ballots, or that pasters from 
different offices are not precisely the same. Careful 
and painstaking explanations are required before the 
visitors can be even partially pacified, and there are 
instances where orders have been canceled because a 
paster printed from say Century Expanded loomed 
large when placed on a ballot whose names had been 
set in Ronaldson. But in reality the use of any face 
of modern or even old style caps., either long primer 
or ten-point, covers the meaning of the requirements, 
and all such ballots are accepted without question. Anv 
attempt to designate the precise style of caps. to be used 
would be an injustice to the small printer whose office 
does not show that exact type and whose revenue from 
the printing of ballots is insufficient to enable him to 
add it at a profit. Nor is this ambiguity confined to 
local legislators. One of the rules of the United States 
Supreme Court concerning briefs is that they must be 
printed in clear and readable type, never smaller than 
small pica, on unglazed paper, and of a size and shape 
of page to allow them to be conveniently bound to- 
gether in an ordinary octavo volume. This is very 
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plain — also very misleading. What is an octavo vol- 
ume, measured in inches? Is it 5% by 8%, or 6 by 9, 
or 6 by 9%, or 6% by 10, or 7 by 11, or even 8% by 
11%? All these sizes are given under the caption 
“octavo.” The preference is, when the word is used 
without distinguishing prefix, for medium octavo, 6 
by 9%. And this size would doubtless accord with 
the intentions of the honorable justices. But how much 
easier and more certain to have set forth dimensions in 


inches ! ke..€. M. 





SAVE THE DISCOUNTS. 

ROBABLY employing printers are not particu- 
larly different from men in other lines of busi- 
ness, but if this be true there are many men who are 
slow in paying their bills. There is no question that 
there are numerous printers who are lax in this respect. 
This article has to deal with printers only, and what 

they can do if they would but “set their stakes.” 
Now then, suppose the average printer uses $200 
worth of paper stock a month, and that one-half of 
them do not discount their bills, but instead take thirty 
or sixty days, and then pay net (and doubtless over 
one-half of the printers take all the time permissible). 
Do these printers who are “slow pay” ever stop to 


think of the cash they are throwing away by not taking 
advantage of the discount allowed ? 

Some paper dealers allow two per cent and some 
three per cent off for cash in ten days from date of 


invoice. There are other terms, but admitting that the 
average discount is two and one-half per cent, and that 
the average printer pays $200 a month for stock, it will 
be seen that those who do not discount their bills are 
losing $5 a month that the business-like printer saves 
with little if any effort. Of course $5 a month is not 
a great deal, but it is the profit on a fair-sized job — 
one that the printer may spend considerable time to 
get — or may be the profit on several smaller ones, 
and means in one year $60. This would buy the printer 
a couple of suits of clothes, or take him and his wife 
on a little trip which both need — the printer to get his 
mind off business for a few days and the wife to break 
the monotony of home life. — 

Some printer will say that he never has the ready 
cash with which to discount bills. Then he is “ lame” 
in his business methods, especially if this condition 
exists year after year. He certainly has to pay his 
bills thirty, sixty, or possibly ninety days from their 
dating, and they certainly fall due just as frequently as 
though they were paid in ten days. So it will be seen 
that if the printer makes an extra effort to collect his 
accounts promptly and once gets in a position to dis- 
count his bills, it will require little effort on his part to 
keep in that position — and remember, he will not have 
to pay his bills oftener than as though he were con- 
stantly a month or two behind. 

Possibly some concerns with whom the printer 
deals do not allow a cash discount. These may be 
paid in the thirty or sixty days (always when due) if 
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necessary to let them run, using the cash on hand for 
discounting all bills possible. 

Another excellent reason for discounting bills is 
that the printer who makes it a practice has good credit. 
The best houses like to do business with him, because 
they know that their goods are quickly turned into 
cash. The prompt-paying printer gets close prices on 
the stock he buys, while the slow man, to whom the 
dealers care little about selling, usually has to pay the 
limit. 

If the printer has credit, it would pay him to borrow 
money and discount his bills rather than pay net. Bet- 
ter than this, however, is to hustle collections a little 
(without offending your good customers) until “ ahead 
of the game,” and save both interest and discount. At 


any rate, save the discounts! E. B. D. 





COMPETENT PRINTERS WANTED. 


ONTEMPLATION of the number of printers 
East and West who came originally from down 
in Maine leads to an ardent desire to remark that these 
seem to be the Maine-stay of the country. But, as it 
appears, they are not—they do not stay in Maine. 
They are leaving at such a rapid rate that the Maine 
Press Association has deemed it necessary to pass 
resolutions at its annual meeting bewailing the increas- 
ing scarcity of suitable compositors and pressmen in 
all parts of the State, and urging that everything pos- 
sible be done to encourage apprenticeship to the 
printers’ craft. One of the prime causes for this 
lamentable scarcity, however, is set forth in the resolu- 
tion itself, being none other than the growth of the 
publishing business in general, and in particular the 
higher wages paid in Massachusetts and elsewhere. 

If these Maine printers shall succeed in obtaining 
a greater percentage of desirable youths for appren- 
tices, it were something to be proud of. But it does not 
yet appear how the customary union rule of one appren- 
tice for five journeymen or less is to be set aside or 
circumvented, in those offices where unions are recog- 
nized. In the smaller towns where no union is organ- 
ized there will be room for comparatively few 
apprentices — few, certainly, in addition to those now 
employed. And it would seem that so long as present 
conditions continue, the demand for good printers will 
draw from the towns of Maine the best and most 
ambitious of the apprentices, those who are character- 
ized as “ suitable,” whether they are called to Massa- 
chusetts or elsewhere. 

Not alone is it a question of wages, greatly as these 
differ between Boston and Bucksport. There must 
also be considered the possibility of rapid advance- 
ment, of foremanship, of superintendency, of ultimate 
partnership or ownership even. And these various 
possibilities always seem so much nearer to the youth 
who is leaving for the city, so much more alluring than 
similar possibilities at home! It can not be denied 
that, generally speaking, the city offers advantages 
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so immeasurably in advance of those that the country 
holds forth that there can be no intelligent comparison 
of the two; but it is equally true that many a printer 
earning going wages is actually making a less net 
income, week by week, than his brother in the coun- 
try—less than he himself would were he in the 
country. Had he never left, it would have been well 
for him. Considering the cost and standard of living, 
the wages paid in country towns are not less productive 
of possible savings, in perhaps the majority of cases, 
than those of the average city. 

But this for the printer who earns and obtains only 
the scale, whatever that may be. For him who is 
actually worth, in open market, an advance over the 
minimum, there are opportunities in cities such as can 
not possibly exist elsewhere. Scarce a fortnight ago 
I was asked to advise a printer, young, competent, 
enthusiastic, as to taking a position with the Quad 
Printing Company. (That name will do as well as 
any other — it is necessarily composite.) I could tell 
him only that if he was an average sort of printer he 
had better stay where he was, or look for place else- 
where; but if he could command ten to twenty per 
cent advance over scale wages — could earn it as well 
as demand it — he would find the Quad Printing Com- 
pany an excellent firm to work for and with. They 
were seeking such as he. 

This is not an isolated instance. As indicated, 
there have been many other such inquiries and answers. 
And it all comes to this at the last: Faithful appren- 
tices, taught by competent and faithful foremen, make 
the printers who are always in demand and who are 
gladly given the scale and more. And whether these 
apprentices be trained in the forests of Maine or in the 
shops of the Inland Printer Technical School, there 
is abundance of room for them, work for them, pay 
But one question will be asked: “Is he 


R. C. M. 


for them. 
capable?” 





DISCIPLINARY MEASURES. 


T gives us pleasure to quote the following from the 

. pressmen’s union's official paper, the American 
Pressman: 

The sacredness of agreement has been well defined by 
Omaha Typographical Union, No. 190, which disciplined four 
of its members and fined them $10 each for quitting work 
concertedly in violation of a contract. This may be put down 
to individualism; the bosses set it down as a secret strike, 
but the union had the manhood and honesty to call it $ro. 
Action such as this would soon clarify the union horizon. All 
even employers. 





men have rights 
This recalls an incident recently referred to in the 
Chicago daily press. A man had been 
beaten, and haled his union antagonist before one of the 
courts, when it developed that not only had the latter 
been fined $20 by his organization, but the officers were 
responsible for his surrender to the authorities. The 


non-union 


magistrate concluded the offender had been sufficiently 
punished for the assault and suspended sentence. 
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Though conscious there is considerable “hot air” 
in union resolutions denouncing violence and unfair 
strikes, we nevertheless give unionists credence for 
more sincerity than the generality of people. The 
senselessness of such methods is recognized by the vast 
majority of unionists, but a false loyalty to the cause 
prevents them following the dictates of their best judg- 
ment. If they will but elevate offenses of this charac- 
ter from the class of those which they condemn to those 
for which they invariably impose pecuniary penalties, 
they will be doing the right thing. For years the typo- 
graphical union has imposed a fine on individuals guilty 
of “ jumping situations’ on newspapers. As three or 
four men doing practically the same thing is just as bad 
morally and worse materially, the punitive principle 
should be given wider application. W.5. P. 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


OW much does the average printer, the man 
whose total sales will run anywhere from 
$10,000 to $50,000 a year, allow for bad debts and 
uncollectable accounts when he sets forth the schedule 
of what goes to make up the basis of his estimating? 
One per cent? Two? Three? And how do the 
figures at the closing of the books compare with those 
that had seemed so fair and conservative a brief twelve- 
month ago? And, further, does it happen that the 
estimate is revised, increased in case losses prove 
greater than expected, or is cold comfort had in the 
thought that next vear the balance must be on the 
other side and thus will average be found? 

I suppose that at first glance two per cent will, to 
most printers, seem a large share to set aside as neces- 
sary to provide a fund upon which to draw when it is 
found that work printed for a transient customer is 
never called for, or an account supposedly good proves 
worthless, or disaster and loss overtake a trusted 
patron. That was chosen, however, that we might be 
well within the lines on all ordinary occasions and be 
reasonably protected if there should come severe losses 
in any year.* 

Since personal experience has been that this figure 
was much in excess of the actual loss, it is the more 
surprising to learn that many printers consider it too 
low. This, of course, takes no account of those printers 
who make no allowance for this drain and content 
themselves with curses when their books are cumbered 
with charges that can not be collected. Nor does it 
appear that printers stand entirely alone in this regard, 
though they are sometimes thought to possess almost 
a monopoly of laxity in business methods. 

But as showing what is possible by way of almost 
eliminating the loss from bad accounts, commend me 
to reports from certain of the huge combinations com- 
monly known as trusts. One of the first results of this 
combination has been to stop long credits and dilatory 
payments, and hold jobbers strictly to the letter of their 


* “ Starting a Printing-office,”’ Mallette & Jackson; page 52. 




















contracts. 
parties concerned. 
management there would average a loss of something 
more than $100,000 in the annual business, amounting 
to, say, $28,000,000, of the various separate factories 
that were afterward merged in the United States 


And this is in general a distinct gain to al! 
It was said that under separate 


Rubber Company. As such things go, it was by no 
means bad, barely more than one-third of one per 
cent. Then the “trust” was formed. Methods were 
reformed. It became possible, according to Gilbert 
Holland Montague, who writes of such matters in 





Photo by Charles Reid, Wishaw, Scotland. 


“Trusts of To-day,” to market $28,000,000 worth of 
the product of these same mills at a bad-debt loss of a 
paltry $1,000 — a fraction of percentage that only deci- 
mals can fluently express. A companion to this was 
the record of the American Steel and Wire Company. 
Dissatisfied with its former clean showing of a loss 
no greater than one-half of one per cent, its officers 
labored until they were able to declare with justifiable 
pride that of its gross sales, enormous as they were, 
only one twenty-fifth of one per cent was charged to 
profit and loss. 

Now, no printer can equal that, or hope to approach 
it even measurably. If he can find, year after year, 
that his losses in the way of work spoiled or unpaid 
do not exceed one per cent, he will have much to be 
thankful for; his lot is better than that of the average 
man of types. This is to include both accounts uncol- 
lectable and rebates or allowances made to customers 
for any reason; work spoiled wholly or in part; jobs 
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CATS-CRADLE, 
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printed but never called for. But to accomplish this 
means work and thought unceasing, the sharp collec- 
tion of all accounts of more than a certain specified 
age, and refusal to extend credit to persons from whom 
there is reason to believe that money will not be forth- 
It may mean the loss of a customer now and 
then, perhaps; but such are better lost than retained. 
It means courteous but firm adherence to the rule 
which should be a part of the routine of every printing- 
office in all this broad land, that orders from strangers 
must be accompanied by a deposit of from one-third to 


coming. 




















one-half the price of the finished job, the balance to be 
paid when the work is finished and taken away. It 
means also greater amount of ready cash for the 
printer, the possibility of discounting bills, of buying at 
closer figures, of effecting a double saving by lower- 
ing the total of losses and raising the total of cash 
discounts. And is not the latter sufficient to outweigh 
twice all that can be put into the other side of the 
balance? Then strive to attain it! mh BE. 





WE REGRET TO REPORT. 


The boss he blamed the foreman, and the foreman blamed the comp., 
And the comp. he cast his eyes upon the copy that was set, 
While he called upon the devil to rake among the proofs, 
And he wagered all his wages — but no one took the bet. 


He vowed he set the stuff O. K.: “a pi-line at the head.” 
The foreman swore till all was blue, and this is what he said, 
“* Kuzbvoisckgweziplaewkyzvischkosky,”’ said he, 

’Twas the latest Russian victory. 
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INSTRUCTING APPRENTICES. 

HE apprenticeship question is coming to the front 
again and we hear rumblings of it in the oft-put 

query as to where working printers are coming from. 
Heretofore the journeyman has troubled himself about 
apprentices mainly because he was apprehensive con- 
cerning the opportunities for the ever-increasing army 
of printers to eke out a livelihood. Over fifty years 
ago the National (now International) Typographical 
Union declared that ‘“ printers were being made too 
quickly in this country.” Compared with conditions in 
other trades of equal skill, the ranks of journeymen 
printers have been overcrowded, at least in the printing 
centers. The “sub.” system was in part responsible 
for this, and in the later years of hand composition 
the free-for-all subbing regulations produced a large 
number of compositors who just about managed to 
They held on, hoping that fortune 
or at 


make ends meet. 
would smile on them in the shape of “ cases” 
least extras, and meantime willing to accept a few 
weeks’ work in the despised book and job rooms. In 
those days an employer always knew where he could 
get men in an emergency. The subbing system kept 
them on hand to be used when needed, much as more 
perishable commodities are kept in cold storage. 
Though we shall have periods when there will be a 
surplusage of idle men, history is not likely to repeat 
itself in this respect, and, year in and year out, there 
will not be a reserve force of subs. to draw from. 
There are still subs. in newspaper offices, but they 
are operators and comparatively few in number. They 
do not wish to work as hand compositors, and employ- 
ers are not anxious to experiment with them — as their 
work is of a character operators have little knowledge 
of. Neither do employers wish to bother with appren- 
tices as much as they did of yore, for the material 
incentive is lacking. Previously the former clamored for 
apprentices because he wanted to use cheap labor on a 
class of composition that is now done on machines, and 
if an occasional boy displayed an aptitude for the higher 
In short, 


“ce 


grades of work, he was “ given a show.” 
he was put at the branch of the business at which he 
could be utilized most profitably. This suited the boys, 
as a rule, and if the employer did not do it of his own 
volition, they would have forced him to by leaving and 
seeking jobs at their best-paying specialty. Neverthe- 
less, boys were exploited rather than taught the trade, 
and it is astonishing that the exploiter should express 
surprise if the supply of all-round printers is not equal 
to the demand, seemingly oblivious of the fact that his 
class was an important factor in bringing this condition 
about. Now that straight matter is set on machines 
requiring a degree of experience and skill, and the 
remaining work is of a higher grade than heretofore, 
There are 


the employer is less disposed to have boys. 
other causes working to the same end, among them 
th. specialization constantly going on, costly machin- 
ety and high rents which compel the utilization of 
space and time to the best advantage. so that the 
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making of thoroughgoing journeymen in composing- 
rooms is becoming a thing of the past. The few offices 
in which the effort is made are such conspicuous ex- 
ceptions that they serve principally to prove the rule 
and as reminders of the bygone methods, their output 
of men having no appreciable effect on the market. 
This has been more or less the case for many years, 
but the pressure has been relieved by the influx of 
young men from the smaller towns and villages, who, 
after serving in the hard school of experience, devel- 
oped into the most expert of our city printers. The 
ranks will continue to be recruited from the same 
source, but hardly to the same extent, relatively, as in 
the past. The roseate pictures painted of life under 
the sub. system — the flavor of bohemianism given it 
and exaggerated stories of the “ bills > made — drew 
thousands of so-called “ country printers” from their 
happy homes. The more serious-minded and ambitious 
rightly saw in this system a means whereby they could 
better their fortunes. If they did not succeed in 
“catching on” in a jobroom, they could fall back on 
an occasional day’s subbing to keep body and soul 
together until they had an opportunity to demonstrate 
their ability as job-men. Then there was a close rela- 
tionship between the work the “ country printer ” had 
done at home and what was expected of him on a city 
daily, and, the rule being piece work, if he showed a 
disposition to learn he was allowed to remain. But 
now not only is there a great disparity between the 
character of the work in the two classes of offices, but 
time work prevails and much capital is invested in 
machines, consequently the foreman is compelled to 
subordinate his sympathies to business necessities. If 
the. young man’s work does not prove satisfactory, he 
is told of it in a few hours, or days at the most. Should 
the foreman be a lover of his kind, he may examine the 
work, point out its defects, and tell the disappointed 
youngster to go back to the country and perfect him- 
self before he essays to “stick” a daily paper again. 
These are some of the reasons that lead to the con- 
clusion that the ranks of the journeymen printers will 
not be as crowded as they have been. From a human- 
itarian standpoint, this is desirable. Some of the men 
who complain of the impossibility of securing workers 
would find the situation relieved if they would increase 
their wage rate or improve shop conditions. The 
workingman is being told continually that he must 
be amenable to the immutable law of supply and 
demand; it seems some employers think they are 
superior to it, but they are not. If things go on in the 
next decade as they have in the past ten years, securing 
printers will be a real problem. Granted that when 
labor is scarce wages are sure to ascend, but there is 
a point under our present industrial system beyond 
which wages can not safely go, though we are far 
from that stage in the book and job trades. By that 
I mean that wages could be much higher before the 
total volume of work would be detrimentally affected. 
ut the problem is in the air. There is before me an 








article by an employer on the subject, and two mem- 
bers of the union ask the writer how the organization 
is going to fulfil its moral obligation to furnish com- 
petent men. One of the delegates at the last conven- 
tion of the typographical union said, in advocacy of 
relaxing restrictions on apprentices, that the organi- 
zation should be preparing for such an emergency, 
which he predicted would follow in the wake of the 
next revival of trade, he evidently being a believer in 
the theory that “good times” and “hard times ” 
travel in more or less well-defined cycles. 

But how is the union to meet the issue? To 
increase the ratio of apprentices to journeymen with- 
out employers doing their full duty by the boys would 
not prove a remedy. What has happened would be 
repeated — men displaced by boys, who in turn would 
be exploited for the apprenticeship period, with no 
attempt made to teach them the trade, and the expected 
harvest of competent printers would not materialize. 
The resultant effects of such a policy would be to flood 
the market with indifferent workmen, creating a men- 
ace to wages and hampering the employer. There are 
other manifestations of the feeling that something 
should be done. It has recently been made incumbent 
on typographical unions to “define the grade and 
classes of work which apprentices must be taught,” 
which is a good thing in its way, but its enforcement 
depends upon the employers — even where unions are 
wide-awake enough to make the matter an issue. 
Among the obstacles to be met in carrying out such 
a program it is only necessary to mention the obvious 
one that an office could not be expected to teach a boy 
classes of work it did not undertake to do. 

As practical a step as any on the right road is the 
series of lectures to apprentices given under the aus- 
pices of Chicago Typographical Union. This credit- 
able project could be profitably emulated by other 
unions, and it suggests a feasible solution of one phase 
of the good-printer question. It is a step toward the 
trade-school idea, and we seem to be drifting in the 
direction of supplementing work in the office or shop 
by courses in technical or trade schools. If employers 
who hire boys refuse or neglect to teach them the trade 
—and others will not have them — does not this sup- 
plemental education fill a void? It may even prove 
better than the old system. The Chicago application 
of the idea is crude as yet, but it may be developed to 
a beneficent institution, and that thoroughly and quickly 
if the employers will lend a helping hand. They should 
do so; primarily because without their assistance a 
full measure of success can never be attained — nor 
could they succeed fully in a similar venture without 
the union’s codperation; secondly, their sense of craft 
patriotism should be so acute they would not permit 
the union to undertake a work of this kind, the benefits 
of which will be diffused throughout the craft, with- 
out giving it effective encouragement. This is a matter 
of common concern, and the typothete and union 
ought to get together on the proposition. There is 
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no good reason why they should not. If these organ- 

izations came in contact with one another more fre- 

quently on such questions there would be much less 

acrimony, fewer misunderstandings and less danger of 

explosions when they met to thresh out differences. 
W. B. P. 


PRINTERS’ STATIONERY. 
HERE is a trenchant saying in the law, “ He who 
pleads his own cause has a fool for a client,” 
referring with equal force to the lawyer who attempts 
to conduct his own prosecution or defense and the lay- 
man who seeks to do quite without the aid of any man 
of law whatever. Because of the never absent personal 
equation, or for other reasons of less import, the out- 
come of this attempt is seldom wholly pleasing or 
satisfactory to him who essays it. In like measure may 
it be said that the printer who prints for all the world 
and does it well is apt not to produce for himself such 
results as are to be desired fully and without reserva- 
tion. Exceptions there are, surely; but the rule is 
thereby given strength rather than disproof. This 
applies in some sort to most of the matter that goes 
out for advertising the office and its facilities, but most 
sharply does it touch that class known as stationery, 
and of this notably letter-heads and envelopes. Take 
up a handful of headings as used by printers whose 
shops are as far sundered as goes the circulation of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER — a dozen, two-score, a hundred 
if you like, the proportion will scarcely vary. Examine 
them closely. Two things are manifest: The surpris- 
ing diversity of coloring and design; the failure of so 
great a share of them to approach even measurably the 
canons of good taste and sound judgment in matters 
typographic. 

Now, I hold that a printer should print his own 
stationery. Should he be of the favored few who con- 
duct under one roof both printing and lithographing 
and engraving establishments, it were not unwise that 
type headings be alternated or supplemented by those 
from the stone or the plate; but the type should still 
have its due proportion of attention. And as for that 
vastly greater number who are but printers and print, 
they ought never to depart from the design of type. 
A steel die heading is handsome and it is also expen- 
sive; but it is not printing and seems to me to have no 
true place on the paper of a printer. Much less the 
lithograph or the etched zinc plate. 

The printer should be alive to his opportunities, 
however. He should vary his display. He should 
avail himself of the creations of the founder, the pro- 
ductions of the papermaker and the skill of the ink- 
mixer, and press all these into service for himself as 
he does for his customers, and more. Does he pur- 
chase a new series of type especially suited to stationery 
headings or cards or booklets? Let him show it on 
his own paper or cards or booklets first of all. Let it 
be shown in pleasing combinations, the paper and the 
color of ink being chosen with special regard for the 
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otherwise excellent printers — use paper and envelopes 
that match, each the other, in color and texture and 
design of typography. Print but few at a time, that 


needs of this particular piece of work, displaying it 
to best possible advantage. 
its use to customers present and prospective. 


Suggest possibilities of 
Show 

















Copyright, 1904, by N. J. Quirk. 


IMPERIAL JAPANESE BATTLESHIP HATSUSE. 


15,240 tons (English built). Flagship of Admiral Togo in first attack on Port Arthur, February 9, 1904. 


wherein a heading in this type will prove more pleasing 
than the continued use of an old favorite. 

And follow the style consistently throughout the 
whole range of stationery needed in the carrying on 
of the office. Above all—and this is a matter that 
seems to have escaped attention at the hands of some 


there may not be cause for regret if it is soon desired 
to change to a newer style when more type is bought 
with the increasing profits of the rightly conducted 
business. 

I can see no reasor why printers should not follow 
the example set by the founders and add a line to such 











stationery showing that the type used thereon is new, 
stylish, popular, and has just been laid in their offices. 
It will be seen even if set in microscopic gothic, and 
can not fail to arouse comment. It might be well also 
to enclose in letters going to customers a slip showing 
the various sizes of the type and containing one or two 
carefully prepared suggestions as to its proper use. 


Cost considered, this will be found one of the very 
best means of advertising the possibilities of the’ 


equipment of the office and the brains and skill of its 
directors and its workmen. 

Nor would I have the printer adhere to one style 
of display, however excellent it may have been and still 
appears. It is trite to say that a design suited to one 
face of type may be utterly unsuited to another; yet 
printers there be, here and yonder, who in resetting 
their stationery do not otherwise than employ different 
type without alteration of the motive of display —a 
solecism too frequent to cause remark save at sight of a 
more glaring example. 

And it is well to rewrite the wording occasionally. 
Say you that this can not be done, that a letter-head is 
a stereotyped affair and naught new can be written 
for it? Not so. The elision of needless words, the 
clarifying of phrase or sentence by substitution of 
more apt or seemly language — and a new meaning is 
given the entire matter! But further: Special features 
for the printer there be in these days that need be 
mentioned now or passed in silence later; changing 
conditions that have emphasis or oblivion as seasons 
come or go. Here is surely opportunity for writing 
and rewriting the heading! 

And while I am hesitant as to offering advice that 
concerns this matter and its display —for does not 
each master printer and each journeyman who handles 
copy of stationery for “ the boss” know better than all 
others what to say and how to set it? Yea, verily! — 
I dare add that the prevalent tendency is to overload 
the sheet with words and colors and intricate com- 
position, sometimes almost barbaric in its splendor. 
There is about it an affectation, a straining for effects 
that were better unattained and unsought. Be simple, 
natural! Say little. Use few and well-chosen colors. 
Take extremest care that the story there is to be told 
in this way be told logically and truly; that the intro- 
duction of the type, and the exordium of the words 
and their setting forth, and the peroration of the har- 
mony of ink-shade and paper-shade are fitly joined 
together, a perfect whole. Then will be heard no more 
the reproachful saying that printers may perhaps be 
able to devise good printing for others, but can not for 
themselves. BC. 





LEARNS NEW SCHEMES FROM IT. 


I have been a reader and a single-copy subscriber of THE 
INLAND PRINTER since 1892, and have many bound volumes. I 
find it the best way for a printer to keep up with the times, 
and I learn many new schemes each issue.— Leonard W. Jones, 
Boonville, New York. 
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A FABLE IN SLANG. 


There was once a Bunch of Craftsmen called Pressmen. 
Some of these Ink Slingers were Real Goods, Artists Par Ex., 
who could Accomplish Wonders with a Bum Cut. These 
Spirits of ’76 were Long Since Next to the Mysteries of 
Diluted Lamp Black, 20 cents per lb., and could tell Linseed 
Oil from Kerosene by the Sense of Smell; a Bad Electro to 
them was Pie; these Strenuous Ones liked to Show their 
Skill and had Lots of It up their Sleeves. Long past the days 


' of Being Afflicted with an Abnormal Top, their Uppers were 


crowded to Standing Room with formulas, recipes and Why, 
When and How to Do It. While not Students from the Latin 
Quarter, they had Color Schemes Galore. They had the 
Touch, they were Wise to all the Safe Combinations, hence 
the term Crackerjack. To Sum Up, they Knew Att THE 
Works. 

There was another Contingent of Good but not Infallible 
Press Fixers. These were the Every Day boys. They Stood 
High on the Per Capita Round Up and had Quite Some names 
on the Charter. Some never Got the Show to Get up on the 
very Top; some lacked Ambition, and Some were satisfied to 
let Well Enough alone, as long as the Wherewith material- 
ized. Some could Pass up if they cared to Knock, but of two 
Evils they choose not the Hammer. These All Right boys 
cared naught for Masterpieces and their Run was free from 
Worry and Work-up. They believed in Preserving their Slats 
while on this Wandering Mud Ball, till the Final Wash-up. 
And now the Come Ons; some of these New Ones make up 
in Gall what they lack in Talent — Understudies who are 
Chesty and imagine themselves Leading Men. It is Good to 
Think that way if you can Deliver the Goods. Among these 
are a few Hardly Ables, who had Received the Scale in some 
Bedroom Printery and Annexed a Working Card. Now they 
are expected to Make Good and an Inconsiderate Boss will 
Fire them. The more Fortunate Ones should try and Place 
these Yearlings and Boost their Game, since they have the 
card which Proves they can cop the Scale on some Class of 
Work. 

A Little Advice to the Also Rans: In Making a Front the 
general Architecture may be O. K., but look well to the Inte- 
rior Decorations on the Top Floor. Pull yourself Together 
and say I Will like Chicago did when that Vaudeville Show 
played in Jackson Park. You’ve Got a Card and Belong to the 
Union. That Ain’t All that’s Required. You'll Have to Hurry 
and get used to Hard Knocks like your Elders did. Of course 
you can’t expect to be a Phenom. right away. Remember they 
can Steal your Money, Burn your House, but what you’ve Got 
in Your Block is Yours. A word to The Wise is plenty. Get 
Wise. Bea Bell Cow. Talk Shop; you need it. Talk it with 
some one Who Knows more than you do. Abstain from the 
Excessive Use of liquor, hot air and Late Hours, and some 
one will Appreciate your Ready Wit and give you a Steady 
Graft. Get Wise. 

Moral.— Hitch your Auto to a Star— American Pressman. 





THE OMNIPRESENT REPORTER. 


It is said that a reporter who had been assigned to talk 
with an American millionaire on an important question was 
repeatedly refused admittance to his house. Then he sought 
out a senator who was a personal friend of the millionaire, 
and petitioned his aid. 

Armed with the senator’s card, he returned to the million- 
aire’s house, and sent in his talisman. This time he was 
admitted. . 

“Young man,” said the millionaire, “do you know that 
sixteen reporters have called upon me to-day about this very 
question, and that I have refused to see them all?” 

“T ought to know it, sir,” responded the visitor, “for I am 
the whole sixteen.” 
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YOUNG APRIL. 


From flash-light by George S. Hutchinson, Randolph, Vermont. 
Engraved by Inland-Walton Engraving Company. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
ioe Coane) a 


While our columns are always open for the discussion of any. relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be sub- 
ject to revision. 

















COMPLIMENTARY. 


To the Editor: SpoKANE, WAsH., April 3, 1904. 
Seldom does one see simplicity in composition so well mas- 
tered as shown in Portfolio No. 2 of your commercial specimen 
series. The tendency to overdo any part of the construction 
of the thirty-eight samples shown has been eliminated in every 
instance. To my way of thinking, every specimen shows 
clearly that the job was produced effectively and at a reason- 
able cost to obtain the best results possible. 
The colors are in keeping with the stock used, and the type 

selection and margins well taken care of, showing conclusively 
that the compositor well knew what he was going to do before 
he handled a type or rule. 

The wash-drawing, three-color process and half-tone in- 
serts are equally valuable in connection with good typography. 
However well a job may be set or a set of plates printed, the 
whole can be ruined in the pressroom, even though the colors 
were rightly selected. ‘ 

“The Half-tone Screen and Its Relation to Paper,” show- 
ing the same set of cuts printed on different grades and 
weights of paper, contains a study seldom offered to any one 
<onnected with the printing trades. Epwarp W. STUuTEs. 





AD.-WRITING NOT FOR PRINTERS. 


To the Editor: PuUNXSUTAWNEY, Pa., April 17, 1904. 

Though not a subscriber to your valuable journal, I have 
been a reader of it for the past eight years, getting it each 
month from the local news stand. I consider it as much of 
a necessity to my success as a printer as food is necessary 
to my health —in fact, I do not see how any up-to-date printer 
can get along without it. 

But why I write you is this: In nearly every magazine 
I pick up I notice advertisements of correspondence courses 
in various things, and those that have particularly attracted 
my attention are the courses in “ad.-writing” which so many 
printers are taking up. F 

Now, while such a course may be all right and a good 
thing for some people, I think, as a rule, printers should let 
it alone — or, in other words, leave it to the clerks and young 
business men whom it more directly concerns. In my opinion 
printers who want to take a special course of instruction 
should confine their studies to something that would be of 
more direct benefit to them, as, for instance, ad. and job 
composition, presswork, etc., as given in the Inland Printer 
Technical School. 

There are hundreds of printers to-day who have yet much 
to learn. Printers, as a rule, are none too liberal in giving 
away to fellow workmen information which it has taken. them 
long years of hard work to learn by experience. 

I know a number of printers who have taken up courses 
in ad.-writing but have yet to learn of one of them finding a 
better position at ad.-writing than at printing. Of course 
there may be some outside of my circle of acquaintances who 
do make a success of it, but I believe that the number of suc- 
cessful ones would amount to less than two per cent of those 
who take the course, while the same amount of money 
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expended in making themselves better printers would certainly 
bring better results. 

For my own part I have, as I stated before, been a student 
of THE INLAND PRINTER for the past eight years, and it has 
helped me perhaps more than anything else to gain my present 
position as foreman of the best printing-office in this section 
of the State. Besides I have for the past few years devoted 
considerable of my spare time to experimenting in engraving 
in connection with printing, or what I call “ Peno-Prints,” a 
combination of penwork and printing. My success in that 
line may be judged from the card which I enclose. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I believe printers should 
leave ad.-writing to the clerks, who are more in line with that 
work, and devote more of their time and money —if they 
have the latter to spare—toward making themselves better 
printers. B. F. Haran. 

[A knowledge of ad.-writing, we believe, would be valu- 
able to printers. See Mr. Greenleaf’s contribution elsewhere 
in this issue.— Eprrtor.] 





REASONABLE PROFIT. 


To the Editor: Newark, N. J., April 28, 1904. 

A little incident came to our attention recently which goes 
to show the lack of knowledge possessed by the employe 
regarding the cost of printing, and his idea of the profit. 

One of our highest paid compositors, and a stockholder 
in our company, placed an order with us for five hundred 
orders of dance, size 3% by 6, printed two sides on extra 
thick translucent bristol, hole punched at top and strung with 
cord and tassel. We billed the job at $7. Our employe-cus- 
tomer said we made a mistake and that it should not cost 
over $5, and to prove it, itemized the job as follows: 


Cutting 

Composition 

Proofreading and make-up 

Presswork 

Punching, stringing and strings..................... I 


While he made a mistake in the composition, as it took 
three and a half hours, and in the presswork, as it was done 
in two impressions, and also the punching, stringing and 
strings, we waived these differences by asking him where our 
profit came in (accepting his figures as correct), and he told 
us that we made over fifty per cent on the composition, press- 
work and binding. All of which goes to show, as we stated 
above, the lack of knowledge possessed by the employe regard- 
ing the cost of printing, and his idea of the profit. 

A better knowledge on the part of employes of where the 
pay-roll comes from might cause them to hesitate before 
demanding an eight-hour day. Yours truly, 

Tue BAKER PRINTING Co., 
Ws. A. Baker, President. 





TO W. B. PRESCOTT. 


To the Editor: St. Louts, Mo., April 11, 1904. 
The identity of the person criticized by Mr. W. B. Prescott 
on pages 65 and 66 of the April INLAND PRINTER is, of course, 
known to those of your readers who also subscribe for the 
Typographical Journal. Those who have not heretofore pos- 
sessed this information are hereby placed on even terms. The 
correspondence containing the objectionable paragraph was 
printed over my signature, as has been and will continue to be 
my invariable rule. A perusal of Mr. Prescott’s letter dem- 
onstrates that he knew he was not making reply to an anony- 
mous writer. It therefore remains that he must have had 
another reason for eschewing mention of my name and refer- 
ring to me through the medium of the caption of my corre- 


spondence. Ignorance of identity having been removed as a 
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possible purpose, I judge it to have been in the interest of 
sarcasm. Inasmuch as I do not regard the immoderate use 
of adjectives, invective or sarcastic phrases as constituting 
logic, I shall speak to Brother Prescott plainly so that “he 
who runs may read.” 

My fellow craftsman misunderstood the offending para- 
graph, and to set him right in the matter I shall analyze it. 
My meaning is that I do not consider it becoming in a member 
of an organization — much less one who has been the recipient 
of its highest honors —to discuss and call attention to alleged 
defects in its organic law before persons not members thereof. 
Mr. Prescott’s facile pen, when confined to the discussion of 
technical matters, in THe INLAND PRINTER, will receive only 
my heartiest approbation. The fact must not be lost sight of, 
however, that the laws of an organization are made by the 
majority — absolutely so as regards the International Typo- 
graphical Union, since all changes are adopted by the refer- 
endum — and the will of the majority is the foundation of all 
voluntary human government. . The only proper place to agi- 
tate for desired changes in laws is among the persons who 
make them. There is nothing personal in the position I take. 
Mr. Prescott has been told by members of the I. T. U. that 
they did not indorse his course. If I have been the first to 
say so in print, I am willing to bear the odium. 

It is only by the wildest flight of the imagination that my 
objectionable remarks can be held to indicate hostility toward 
the master printer. I append: the following as tending to 
prove his mistake: 

“ Proposition No. 56.— By Mr. Dirks (St. Louis) : 

“Resolved, That the International Typographical Union 
extend an invitation to the United Typothetz to send a rep- 
resentative to the conventions of this body, with enjoyment of 
the same courtesies as are conferred upon the representative 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association.”— Page 
104, Typographical Journal, October, 1903, proceedings of 
forty-ninth session of International Typographical Union. 

I was not a delegate to the convention, but my desire for 
a harmonious understanding between employer and employe 
was so strong that I exercised my privilege and submitted the 
resolution through the secretary. 

Mr. Prescott’s reference in the closing paragraph of his 
letter to a decision he made while president of the I. T. U. 
(without which “it is among the possibilities the serio-comic 
gentleman would be without a card to-day, for he was close 
to if not among those thought to be ‘ unfit’”), like all human 
actions, must have had a motive. The correct one in this 
instance I decide to be that of a conviction on Mr. Prescott’s 
part that I am under obligation not to criticize. If this be 
true, the matter resolves itself into two conclusions — (1) If 
he rendered his decision in strict accordance with the law, 
I am not his debtor. (2) If his decision was not lawful, but 
made to favor me, he violated his oath of office. In either case 
his reference has not furnished logic in inveighing against 
my commission of the unpardonable crime of “ese majeste,” 
but discredits himself. “It is possible I was mistaken,” says 
he, discussing the decision, “and the criticisms may have been 
deserved, but I continued to insist on justice being meted out 
to the individuals.” I quote the concluding paragraph of a 
letter written to me by Mr. Prescott on this subject, dated 
“1914 W. North ave., Baltimore, Md., April 11, 1903,” as 
follows: 

“Tf No. 198 or any of its members or ex-members are 
aspersing your standing as a union man on account of these 
happenings of seven years ago, all I can say is that it is unjust, 


slanderous and scandalous.” 

If he (Mr. Prescott) has changed his opinion since last 
spring, I have committed no act to cause the revulsion, unless 
it be my temerity in daring to criticize him. His reference to 


the decision offers no more logic on the main point at issue 
Respectfully, 
J.. J. Dirks. 


than does his liberal use of invective. 
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PRINTER APPRENTICES ORGANIZE. 


To the Editor: St. Louts, Mo., May 5, 1904. 
About one year ago there was organized in this city the 
St. Louis Printer Apprentices’ Society, composed of printer 
apprentices, as the name implies. The meeting for the pur- 
pose of organizing was called by Mr. Joseph A. Jackson, 
president of Typographical Union No. 8. In urging the 
apprentices to organize and the benefit to be derived there- 
from, Mr. Jackson stated that it was his idea that such an 
organization would result in the apprentices developing into 
journeymen with a greater and more varied knowledge of 





JOSEPH A. JACKSON, 


President, St. Louis Typographical Union, No. 8. 


printing than they would otherwise possess. He stated that 
he received complaints quite frequently that the apprentices 
after completing their term of apprenticeship were not up to 
the standard, and that the union admitted persons to member- 
ship before they were competent; that he had recently come 
from a meeting of employers and journeymen, and that great 
stress was laid on this point in connection with the question 
for which the meeting was called; that not all the proprietors 
held this view, as some contended that if the proprietor or 
foreman took pride in seeing that his apprentices made first- 
class journeymen it was an easy matter, as all that was neces- 
sary was to give the apprentice the opportunity and to advance 
him from time to time in the different branches of work, and 
not to keep him distributing or setting straight matter, or 
locking up, or at any one thing during his entire term of 
apprenticeship just because he happened to prove apt at the 
first thing he was taught to do; that while more money was 
made out of the boy this way for the time being, more money 
would be made in the long run by teaching the boy the trade 
properly. 

Mr. Jackson said it was his desire to prove to the proprie- 


“tors that it was the way in which a boy was taught the trade 


that unions objected to, and that he thought the question of 
the number of apprentices one office should have would be of 
secondary consideration if the men and the proprietor would 
only agree on the various stages of a boy’s apprenticeship — 
that no union man was afraid of a first-class printer. He 
urged upon the boys their duty to the proprietor, the journey- 
man and themselves, and also stated what he believed to be 
the duty of the proprietor and the journeyman to the appren- 
tice; that it was the duty of the journeyman to teach the 
apprentice and the duty of the apprentice to be respectful and 
obedient, the apprentice, however, to understand that respect 
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was only due to those whose actions commanded it. He also 
stated that it was his idea that the boys should get together 
and discuss samples of work; the proper way to lock up and 
impose forms; hear lectures from journeymen occasionally ; 
get the proprietor interested so as to deliver lectures; have 
papers read on designing, drawing, folding, margins, colors 
and estimating; in short, everything pertaining to printing 
for the advanced apprentice and those just beginning the 
trade. 

The president of No. 8 informs me that he made the 
request in writing to those proprietors who had grievances 
on the apprenticeship question that they meet with him and 
endeavor to adjust matters to their satisfaction, and that he 
would favor any plan that would assure the boy being given 
every opportunity to become a competent all-round journey- 
man, but that so far he had heard nothing from the “ kick- 
ers”; he however hoped to take the matter up in the fall 
when the scale-conference would come up, and that it would 
not be the fault of the union if ample provisions were not 
made for the protection of offices against the turning out of 
incompetent journeymen after a boy had served his appren- 
ticeship — that it was up to the proprietor as far as willingness 
to teach the boy properly was concerned. 

And now that THE INLAND PRINTER has taken the matter 
up with the Chicago Typographical Union, I am in hopes that 
the proprietors of offices in this city will follow the example 
of the Chicago proprietors, give encouragement to the move- 
ment by their actions, and help make the future printer come 
up to their ideal. 

It was to try the outcome of organizing for the above pur- 
pose that the Apprentice Society came into existence. Offi- 


STEPHEN C. TAMMANY, 


President, St. Louis Printer Apprentices’ Society. 


cers were elected, and in order to make our meetings run 
smoothly the study of parliamentary law was taken up, and 
from the comprehensive manner with which the subject was 
grasped it proves that those of us who take a pride in our 
work have only to be “shown” in order to grasp the intri- 
cacies of the “art preservative.” 

Our meetings are held monthly. So far one or two social 
functions have been held, in order to have a little diversion 
in our companionship. We are adding members to the roll 
monthly, now that we have been in existence for a while, as 
it has been demonstrated to those apprentices who were timid 
about joining at the outset that the society can spell nothing 
but benefit to them. 

When we get a little more money in our treasury we hope 
to be able to purchase the paraphernalia necessary for stereop- 
ticon lectures, as is described in THe INLAND Printer. Of 
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course we are doing everything we can to help ourselves, and 
we hope to have the assistance of all those who are interested 
in the printer of the future being up to the standard of the 
printer of the past, if not his superior, in workmanship. 

We hope and believe that the Typothetz and typographical 
unions throughout the country will sooner or later — let it be 
soon —take up the idea set in motion by St. Louis and Chi- 
cago unions through their presidents, that will forever settle 
this apprenticeship question. At any rate, from what I can 
glean from the journeymen, they are willing, and from what 
I have read in the trade journals the proprietors have long 


SEBASTIAN MUELLER, 


Vice-President, St. Louis Printer Apprentices’ Association. 


been seeking just such an opportunity, and if these statements 
from both sides be true, I can not see what is to prevent them 
coming to some agreement. Do not destroy us between the 
millstones of willingness. Come together and give us a lesson 
right at the start, and show us that you are sincere in wishing 
us well and in your desires to see us become competent work- 
men. We will do our share. 

The lectures which appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER have 
been read at our meetings and steps taken to procure copies in 
pamphlet form. Possibly we can make arrangements to get 
slides from you and give stereopticon views as soon as we get 
the necessaries. 

At our March meeting we organized an. International 
Apprentices’ Society, its object being to excMange lectures, 
etc., with other apprentices’ societies that are sure to come into 
existence in the near future. We are in hope that some friend 
in both the International Typographical Union and _ the 
National Typothete convention will introduce a resolution 
looking to the coming together of representatives of both 
parties for the purpose of carrying out the good work -com- 
thenced for the proper teaching of apprentices. 

Respectfully, STEPHEN C. TAMMANY, 
President, St. Louis Printer Apprentices’ Society. 





A SCOOP. 


One day a well-known politician was enjoying a chat with 
a friend at a London hotel, when a strange young man came 
up and said: - 

“Can I see you for a moment, Mr. Dash?” 

“Certainly,” answered Mr. Dash, rising. 

The young man led him across the room and seemed to 


have something important to say to him. Arrived in a corner, 
the stranger whispered in the politician’s ear: 

“T am on the staff of an evening paper, and I should like 
you to tell me what you think of the situation in the East.” 

Mr. Dash looked a little puzzled at first, then he said: 

“Follow me.” 

And leading the way, he walked through the reading-room, 
down some steps into the drawing-room, through a long pas- 
sage into the dining-room, and, drawing his visitor into the 
corner, behind the hat rack, he whispered: 

“T really don’t know anything about it! ”— Spare Moments. 
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POETS AND HUMORISTS OF THE AMERICAN 
PRESS. 


BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 

ROBABLY the most distinctively American feature of 
P our daily press is that represented by the work of its 
poets, humorists and paragraphers. Day after day and month 
after month these writers fill their allotted space with wit and 
humor, satire and epigram, pathos and prophecy. Where 
under these exacting conditions quantity does not shortly 
result in deterioration of quality, there you have the mark of 
a genius. 

If it is true—and who doubts it? —that we are a nation 
of optimists, it must in no small measure be credited to the 





STRICKLAND W. 


GILLILAN, 

Vice-President, American Press Humorists, humorous lecturer, and 
humorist of the Baltimore American. 

and cheer that in the morning’s 

aright, and in the evening’s sheet 

of the rough places in the day’s 


daily words of brightness 
paper tend to start the day 
help to efface the memory 
journey. 

The importance of this feature of our journalism is evi- 
denced by the increasing number of influential dailies that are 
catering to the public taste for a relish as well as the sub- 
stantials in the daily bill-of-fare. 

That the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER may know some- 
thing of the personality of these men with whose work they 
are more or less familiar, there will appear from time to time 
short sketches — biographical or autobiographical — together 
with extracts from their work appearing in the foremost 
dailies in this country. , 

Strickland W. Gillilan, the subject of the present auto- 
biography, thus describes himself : 

“T am eighteen hands high, golden sorrel in color, indif- 
ferently city broke owing to my tendency to shy at the cars. 
Raw-boned and rangy in build, bad action, fairly good dispo- 
sition except when excited; then excessively stubborn with a 
proclivity for bolting. Good feeder, fair traveler, better as 
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roadster than at heavy draft. Work best double. Gait between 
pace and canter — indescribable. Always balk under the whip. 
Go best when given free rein. Sometimes take bits in my 
teeth but never break anything except a few good resolutions. 
Country bred, grooming neglected in colthood, and still sensi- 
tive to currycomb and brush. Have been in harness too long 
to appreciate pasture. Often look at the grass as I trot by 





‘and wonder how it would feel to be turned out. 


“That would be the truth if I were a horse. The fact that 
I am otherwise, however, detracts little if anything from the 
accuracy of the picture. For I’ve been playing horse in one 
form or another a long time. 

“Native of southern Ohio, Jackson county, to be particu- 
larly spiteful. Nearly thirty-five, which is ten years younger 
than I look and twenty years older than I feel and act. 
Parents’ reputation good previous to my being made public. 
Worked on a farm, also on my mother’s sympathies. Culti- 
vated corn and an enlarged variety of feet. I have the latter 
yet, decorated with samples of the former. Always dodged 
husking in the fall by pleading zeal for education. Dodged 
study without any plea. Learned early how to make a smat- 
tering pass for profundity. Any boy who grows up on a farm 
without learning to keep the best and reddest apples on top. 
of the basket is a hopeless case. Couldn’t learn at school, so 
gave up ever knowing anything and went to teaching. I suc- 
ceeded. Between teaching terms, in order to get rid of the: 
plethora of money I obtained by earning (?) $35 per month, 
I attended college. Toward the last, when I had tried all the: 
experiments I could think of in the way of getting even with 
my fellow students for the hazing I got when I was an onion, 
I took a few studies. Forget the subjects now. Forgot the: 
less important details sooner. This was at Athens, Ohio. 
Most of the damage I did there has been repaired in the: 
twelve years that have elapsed since my untimely departure. 
There will be some more to repair when the faculty sees that 
I have confessed publicly that I was once there as a patient. 
The worst of it is, I can prove I was there. 

“Reaching my junior year and the procession of slatted’ 
box-cars at precisely the same moment, I yearned to become: 
self-supporting or die, I didn’t care which. There is so little 
difference between leaving one’s salad days and getting off 
the earth, that it is hard for me to tell which I did. I began 
stealing money from the Richmond (Ind.) Telegram, in sur- 
reptitious doses of $6 every week. I concealed my wealth so 
etfectively that no one who saw me knew I had money. Out 
of that amount I roomed, boarded and clothed myself. With 
what I had left over I bought bicycles, golf clubs, brass 
andirons, antique bric-a-brac, natural gas stock and gambled 
in wheat. Bloated with my success, I struck, and was raised 
to $7. Ever since, I have favored arbitration. Strikes are 
such cruel things. I think that extra dollar a week started 
the paper to totter. It died about a year later. Afterward I 
worked on the Richmond Palladium. Please omit the word 
“on” in the preceding sentence. Then I went to Marion, 
Indiana, and helped start a paper now dead. Then I went to: 
California and spread rhythmic salve for the Los Angeles 
Herald. Have been with the Baltimore American since 
December, 1902. Have also been doing lecture platform stunts- 
since 1898. The “Off Agin, On Agin, Gone Agin, Finnigin ’”” 
verses in New York Life some seven or eight years ago are 
responsible for starting me on that tack. Like the work. 
There’s good money in it, and it isn’t so cold-blooded a rob- 
bery as the Standard Oil Company. I wish it were, so Ida M. 
Tarbell would write me up in McClure’s. For that’s good 
advertising. : 

“JT am under the management of the Redpath Bureau of 
Boston. I write some awfully good things. But nobody Jaughs 
at them. Then I write a lot of rotten things and people split 
their sides over them. People aren’t good judges of stuff.. 
But it’s their judgment that brings in the elongated verdant. 
We strive to please. 
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“T have no bad habits except excessive garrulity. We 
couldn’t afford vice on the farm, and I’ve never had time to 
cultivate it since. 

Vice is a monster of such frightful mien 

It scares the daylights from the boy that’s green; 
Let once that monster look him in the face 

And you can’t find that farm-boy any place, 


as the poet should have said. It may be moral scruples that 
keep me good, but I have a sneaking suspicion that the main 
cause (of course | am an exception to all rules in this) is 
that I don’t think I have sense enough to succeed in more 
than one line, and that the vice field is sadly crowded. Besides, 
I never knew a man who was dirty inside who seemed to 
enjoy it so well as I enjoy ssid clean.” 


ACCENTED MODERN JOB TYPE. 


Charles W. McLaughlin, Brooklyn, New York, 
Tue INLAND PrinTER the following interesting communication : 

In discussing the need for accented modern job letters, two 
facts will be apparent to any one conversant with present 
business conditions in our country and .who is familiar with, 
or possesses a practical knowledge of, the change from the old 
fashion of type bodies to that of the point system in modern 
typecasting. 

First, that with the accession of the islands of Porto Rico, 
Guam and the Philippines as territory of the United States, 
and more intimate commercial relations with Cuba and the 
South American countries, in all of which the Spanish lan- 
guage is in general use, a large and growing demand for 
printed matter in the Spanish language has been created in the 
United States; and not alone for periodicals and books, but 
also for all sorts of forms and advertising matter for com- 
mercial purposes which call for the use of job types having 
acute, grave and other accented letters. 

Second, that in doing work of this kind with the point 
system of job types, few of which have accented letters, and 
for most of which accents, if procurable at all, have to be cast 
to order by the typefounder, great difficulty is experienced in 
making accented letters because the descending scale of faces, 
three or four on one body as in many of the six and eight- 
point faces, leaves an increasing shoulder above the letter as 
the size of face decreases, so that in very many cases the letter 
breaks while the compositor is trying to cut away the shoulder 
so that he can set the accent close to the head of the type; 
thus many letters are destroyed and time wasted before the 
accent is made, and when the job is accomplished the- letter 
has scarcely a leg to stand upon. 

To add to the difficulty these point system types are often 
set solid because of the shoulder giving a leaded appearance 
to the matter, and then it becomes necessary to cut the piece 
accent to be adjusted or the letters adjoining the one to be 
accented. 

These two facts clearly evidence the need for accented 
modern job letters on the point system. 

Typefounders have either overlooked this need or they do 
not believe there is sufficient demand to pay the cost of cutting 
extra punches and making matrices for the manufacture of 
accented job letters. 

However this may be, it seems to me that the typefounder 
who first issues modern job type fonts, when called for, con- 
taining the accents used in the Spanish language, or who keeps 
in stock accents on:the descending scale of job faces on the 
point system, will prove a benefactor to the printing trade 
and have little cause to regret his new departure. 


sends to 





FULL OF GOOD THINGS. 


We find every issue of THE INLAND PRINTER full of good 
things, and could not think of doing without it—A. B. 
Morse Company, St. Joseph, Michigan. 








BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

Pens anp Types.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25 

31GELow’s HaNnpBooK OF PuNCTUATION gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

EncGiisH Compounp Worps AND Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

Punctvuation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to 
the fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

ComPpouNDING oF ENGLisH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or a is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 
ical lists. Cloth, $1.2 

TYPOGRAPHIC pte LEBOOK.— By W. 
uniformity of spelling, abbreviating, 
work, use of figures, etc. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 

Tue Ortuoepist.— By Alfred Ayres. A pronouncing manual, con- 
taining about 4,500 words, including a considerable number of the names 
of foreign authors, artists, etc., that are often mispronounced. Revised 
and enlarged edition. Cloth, 18mo, $1.34, postpaid. 

THe VersBaList.— By Alfred Ayres. A manual devoted to brief 
discussions ofsthe habe and wrong use of words, and to some other 
matters of interest to those who would speak and write with propriety. 
Includes a treatise on punctuation. Cloth, 4% by 6%, $1.32, postpaid. 

VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PrintTING.— A full and concise explanation 
of all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on 
punctuation, capitalization, style, marked proof, corrected proof, proof- 
readers’ marks, make-up of a book, imposition of forms. Leather, 86 
pages, 50 cents. 

PEERLESS WEBSTER Dictionary.— A new vest-pocket dictionary based 
on the International. Over fifty-one thousand words; rules for spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization; tables of weights and measures, parliamen- 
tary law, postal information, bankruptcy law, etc. Printed from new 
plates. Full leather, gilt, 50 cents. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second vol- 
ume of the series on ‘“‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on 
spelling, abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and 
numerals, italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on 
punctuation and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2.14. 

PROOFREADING AND Punctuation.—By Adéle Millicent Smith. A 
manual of ready reference of the information necessary in ordinary 
proofreading, with chapters on preparing copy, reading proof, type- 
founding, sizes and styles of types, typesetting, jobwork, paper, technical 
terms, reproductive processes, etc. Cloth, 183 pages, $1. 

GRAMMAR WITHOUT A Master.— By William Cobbett, carefully 
revised and annotated by Alfred Ayres. For the purpose of self-edu- 
cation this book is unrivaled. Those who studied grammar at school and 
failed to comprehend its principles, as well as those who have never 
studied grammar at all, will find it especially suited to their needs. 
Cloth, 43% by 6%, $1.07, postpaid. 

Tue Art or Writinc Enciisu.— By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A. 
A manual for students, with chapters on paraphrasing, essay-writing, 
précis-writing, punctuation, etc. Analytical methods are ignored, and 
the student is not discouraged by a formidable array of rules and 
formulas, but is given free range among abundant examples of literary 
workmanship. The book abounds in such exercises as will impel the 
student to think while he is learning to write, and he soon learns to 
choose between the right and wrong in linguistic art and expression. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


B. McDermutt. A _ standard of 
compounding, divisions, tabular 


An Oppity.— We have from American Falls, Idaho, the 
question whether it would be proper to use a semicolon ingtead 


“ American Falls Lodge No. 53, I. O. O. F.” 
Why should any one ever 


of the comma in 
It would certainly be an oddity. 
think of such a thing? 


An ExtreMeE oF Nice Lancuace.— The word “nice”: is 
here used in the sense of especially careful or particularly dis 
criminating, and the occasion is given by the New York 
Times. That newspaper, in its Saturday literary review sec- 
tion, had recently the following answer to an inquiry: “ Mrs. 
Moulton’s book, ‘ This, That, and the Other,’ was published in 
1854 over the name of Ellen Louise Chandler (her maiden 


“ 

















name). Somebody discovered not very long ago that many 
articles in periodicals were printed with the writer’s name at 
the end, and conceived the brilliant thought that it could not 
be right to say that such articles were published “ under” the 
name, because they are “over” it. This notion found so much 
acceptance that now some of those who are silly enough to 
write about words admit that “over a signature” and “ under 
a signature” have about equal currency. But just how might a 
book be “over the name”? May the author’s name have been 
on the back cover? 

A DovustruL Comma—C. W. B., Washington, D. C., 
writes: ‘“ Please comment on the punctuation of the following 
sentence: ‘There is one issue, and one only, on which the two 
great political parties of this country are divided to-day, pre- 
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not, in printing a direct quotation from another paper referring 
to itself, print its own name in italics? In other words, must 
not a direct quotation, as distinguished from an indirect one, 
include within its quotation-marks the exact reproduction of 
what its author said?” Answer— A desire to be correct is very 
laudable, and should never be belittled by any one; but efforts 
toward correctness should not be allowed to lead us into quib- 
bling over matters of no importance and not amenable to any 
standard of reasoning. The style of type to be used for any 
such purpose as the one in question is not a matter of right or 
wrong, but is entirely within the control of personal preference. 
It happens that for this particular purpose most papers do 
use caps and small caps though some even use the plain roman 


lower-case. There is no law in the case, and no principle is 








Photo by Charles Reid, Wishaw, Scotland. 


That is the issue 


cisely as they have been divided in the past. 
of, Protection to American Industries and American Labor.’ 
It is punctuated as copy was written, but I set it without the 
comma after ‘to-day.’ I claimed that the comma broke the 
force of the sentence, as well as the grammatical construction, 
and should be omitted; but the proofreader disagreed with 
me and marked it in. The period and new sentence after 
‘past’ was copy, and, though faulty construction, neither 
compositor nor proofreader felt warranted in changing it.” 
Answer.— Undoubtedly what is meant is better expressed with- 
out the comma than with it. The presence of the comma 
indicates a separation of sense in the clause that does not exist. 
Doubt could arise only as to whether the person for whom 
the job was printed would insist on using the comma. It is 
likely that he wished it to be used, or he would not have 
At any rate, real safety lay in following copy, and 


written it. 
that is the common practice in job-work. 

StyLeE in NAMES oF Newspapers.— J. J. R., Kansas City, 
“Will you kindly give your opinion of the 
Granting that the 
custom of a paper is to use caps and small caps when refer- 
ring to itself, and italics for a contemporary, should the paper 


Missouri, asks: 


following to one who would be correct? 


A HIGHLAND KING. 








involved, except possibly one of conventionality. Exact repro- 
duction of what an author says is a desideratum in direct 
quotation, but in such a matter as the one in question the type 
used is not what is said. Undoubtedly most newspaper pro- 
prietors or editors prefer the use of their own customary type. 

RIME versus RuoyMe.— When an amateur etymologist rises 
to defend an etymological blunder he always does it with a 
vehemence in direct ratio to the size and absurdity of the 
blunder. Therefore does some young person who writes pieces 
for the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle make a most amus- 
ing spectacle of himself by denouncing the substitution of 
“rimed” for “rhymed” in an article published by the Literary 
Digest. “Rime” and “rhyme,” he says, were once alike in 
sound and spelling, though distinct in derivation and meaning. 
That is near enough to the truth for most practical purposes, 
but the rash youth hastens to add that the similarity of the 
words “was a source of confusion and a fault of the lan- 
guage,” and that “to correct this fault one ‘rime’ came to 
be spelled ‘rhyme,’ and thus was marked the distinction 
between the two words for both the ear and the eye.” Now, 
a good many, even of amateur etymologists, know that all this 
is ridiculous nonsense, and that one “ rime” came to be spelled 


















“rhyme” not because anybody had ever been inconvenienced 

by the existence of two “rimes,” but because certain individ- 

uals — evidently ancestors of the Rochester word sharp — 
evolved the crazy notion that one of the “ rimes” was a near 
relation of “rhythm,” and therefore ought to be spelled after 
the same cumbrous fashion. The pseudo-learning thus dis- 
played impressed a lot of people, then and since, but it never 
won universal acceptance, and of late there has been an almost 
general inclination to get back to the spelling which is at once 
simple and historically correct. The Rochesterian solemnly 
asserts that “the orthographical forms of English words are 
not arbitrary or accidental,” but that “ they were adopted, some- 
times to differentiate one word from others of the same sound, 
more often to indicate the origin and history of the word and 
to illustrate its meaning, which is of very much more conse- 
quence than its mere sound, phonetic spellers to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” If more mistakes can be put into a single 
sentence than there are in that one, we should really like to 
see it done— New York Times. 

GRAMMAR—I propose to consider two questions: First, 
why should the business man [or the proofreader] pay any 
attention to grammar? Second, how shall he study grammar 
if he decides that he wants to do so? 

There has been considerable difference in defining grammar. 
Some describe it as “the art of writing and speaking the Eng- 
lish language correctly”; while others view it as a science. 
The definition once included spelling and prosody. I prefer to 
consider it not as an art at all, but a science, and to limit it 
to the arrangement of words in a sentence —‘the science of 
the logical arrangement of words in a sentence.” A “sentence” 
is a group of words which completely expresses a thought. 
First of all we must choose the right words to express our 
meanings, and we must spell them correctly. Then we must 
construct our sentence so that every word shall have its exact 
logical relationship to every other word, and our meaning 
will be expressed with perfect accuracy. 

Now, why are minor inaccuracies in sentence structure 
objectionable, especially when the meaning is apparently clear 
enough? 

If we say, “Referring to your favor just at hand, please 
hand catalogue to any one who would appreciate it,” the mean- 
ing can certainly be gathered in spite of the fact that we (the 
writer) is implied before “ referring,’ and you (the person 
written to) is implied before “ please.” No one is really misled 
if we say, “It don’t make any difference to me,” instead of 
“Tt doesn’t make any difference.” “It’s me” or “It’s him” is 
often forceful, though inelegant; and “between you and I” is 
apparently both elegant and intelligible, even if it is not correct. 

The most obvious objection to these things is that they are 
not recognized by cultivated people, and it injures one’s pres- 
tige to appear ignorant. This applies especially to letters and 
advertising matter which go to educated customers. 

But many advertisers seem to think that if their customers 
are uneducated, correct English is a minor matter. 

The great argument for grammatical correctness applies 
equally to the educated and to the uneducated customer. A 
sentence grammatically correct is accurately logical, and a 
sentence grammatically incorrect is illogical and confused. The 
confusion may not be so great that we cannot guess the mean- 
ing; but anything that causes the mind to pause, even for the 
shortest possible time, on matters other than the subject in 
hand interferes with the sharpness of impression and the con- 
sequent effectiveness of the letter or advertisement. One slight 
pause may mean little or nothing; and two may produce no 
noticeably bad effect; but certainly an accumulation of slight 
inaccuracies may do untold injury by clouding the vision 
and destroying the clear mental impression. 

The chief object of grammatical knowledge and skill is 
absolute, logical accuracy and clearness. If one’s mind is 
naturally logical he will write with grammatical accuracy, and 
a study of grammar is not necessary; but the wording of most 
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business letters and many advertisements is grammatically 
incorrect, and therefore illogical and clouded in meaning, and 
so undeniably bad. 

Lack of clearness is due to two things: Imperfect knowl- 
edge of the values and meanings of words; and to gram- 
matical inaccuracy in the arrangement and use of words, the 
general meaning of which is fairly well known. 

Now, the exact values of words must be learned by reading 
or through knowledge of the world. The meanings of words 
are arbitrary —a matter of usage, of authority — and are to be 
discovered only by experience. 

But grammar as a science is a branch of logic. Its laws 
are as fixed and as inviolable as the laws of mathematics, and 
they have no exceptions. There are only a few of them, and 
usually they can be mastered. I certainly think that any 
educated man ought to be ashamed not to have mastered 
them.— Sherwin Cody, in Profitable Advertising. 





PRINTERS AS MIND READERS. 


An editor was sitting in his office one day, when a man 
entered whose brow was clothed with thunder. Fiercely 
seizing a chair, he slammed his hat on the table, hurled his 
umbrella on the floor, and sat down. 

“ Are you the editor?” he asked. 

Wess 

“Can you read writing 

“Of course.” 

“Read that, then,” he said, thrusting at the editor an envel- 
ope with an inscription on it. 

‘““B——” said the editor, trying to spell it. 

“That’s not a ‘B,’ it’s an ‘S,’” said the man. 

“*S?’ Oh, yes, I see. Well, it looks like ‘Sal for Dinner,’ 
or ‘Souls for Sinners,” said the editor. 

“No, sir,” replied the man, “nothing of the sort. That’s 
my name— Samuel Bruner. I knew you couldn’t read. I 
called to see about that poem of mine you printed the other 
day, entitled ‘The Surcease of Sorrow.’” 

“JT don’t remember it,” said the editor. 

“Of course you don’t, because it went into the paper under 
the villainous title of ‘Smearcase To-morrow.’ ” 

“ A blunder of the compositor, I suppose.” 

“Yes, sir; and that is what I am here to see you about. 
The way in which that poem was mutilated was simply scanda- 
lous. I haven’t slept a night since. It exposed me to derision. 
People think me a fool. (The editor coughed.) Let me show 
you. This first line, when I wrote it, read in this way: ‘ Lying 
by a weeping willow, underneath a gentle slope.’ That is 
beautiful and poetic. Now, how did your vile sheet represent 
it to the public? ‘Lying to a weeping widow, I induced her to 
elope. ‘Weeping widow,’ mind you. A widow! Oh, thunder 
and lightning! This is too much!” 

“Tt’s hard, sir, very hard,” said the editor. 

“Then take the fifth verse. In the original manuscript it 
said, plain as daylight, ‘Take away the jingling money; it 
is only glittering dross.” In its printed form you make me 
say: “Take away the tingling honey; put some flies in for 
the boss.’ By George! I feel like attacking somebody with 
your fire shovel! But, oh, look at the sixth verse. I wrote: 
‘I’m weary of the tossing of the ocean as it heaves.’ When I 
opened your paper and saw the lines transformed into ‘I’m 
wearing out my trousers till they are open at the knees,’ I 
thought that was taking it an inch too far. I fancy I have a 
right to murder that compositor. Where is he?” 

“He is out just now,” said the editor. “Come in to- 
morrow.” 

“T will,” said the poet, “and I will come armed.”— British 
and Colonial Printer and Stationer. 


? 





THE INLAND PRINTER is the “ Koh-i-noor” of the printing 
trade —a perfect gem.— Karl R. Moberg, Ostersund, Sweden. 
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Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are 
invited. All queries received will be promptly answered in 
this department. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 120-130 
Sherman street, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


FAcsIMILE SIMPLEX Keysoarps.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cents. 

THe MECHANICAL DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUST- 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype Machinist. $3, postpaid. 

Tue Linotype Operator’s CoMpaNnion.—A treatise on how to oper- 
ate and care for the, Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

Correct Keysoarp Fincertnc.— By John S. Thompson. A pamphlet 
of 16 pages, containing a system of fingering the Linotype keyboard for 
the acquirement of speed in operating, with diagrams and practice lists. 
25 cents. 

Stusss’ MANUAL.— sf William Henry Stubbs, holder of speed record. 
A practical treatise on Linotype keyboard manipulation. Should be in 
the possession of every operator with an ambition to become a “ 
Cloth, 39 pages, $1. 

FacsimiLe Linotype Keysoarps.—An exact reproduction of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, showing position of small-caps, etc. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of keys and ‘“‘ motion” learned by 
practice on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached, giving full infor- 
mation as to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 

Tue MECHANISM OF .THE LinotypE.— By John S. Thompson. The 
latest and best work on this subject. A complete and practical treatise 
on the installation, operation and care of the Linotype, for the novice 
as well as the experienced operator, with full information concerning 
the new two-letter machines, not to be found in any work heretofore 


swift.” 


published. This is a revision of the series of articles, “‘ The Machinist 
and the Operator,” which has appeared in THE "INLAND PRINTER. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 128 pages, $1.50, postpaid. 


DO NOT FORGET —_ 
That the split bearing of the mold disk permits the disk to 
be adjusted to make it revolve truly. 

That the mold disk should not be removed from its shaft 
except in emergencies. 

That mold, if removed from disk, must be set to the right 
and as far down as it can go in its slot when replacing. 

That mold should be taken apart and cleaned and polished 
monthly. 

That metal should not be permitted to accumulate on face 
or’ back of mold. 

That mold should never be touched with steel or emery 
cloth in polishing. 

That the edges of the mold cell must not be rounded. 

That polishing with No. 120 emery sprinkled on a lapping 
block is the best way to remove scale of metal from mold. 

That feathers on bottom of slug indicate a warped mold, 
or adhesion of metal, or edges of mold cell rounded by 
misuse. 

THE Monotype is in operation in sixty-three cities of the 
British Isles. 

E1GHTY-FIVE Linotypes were sold by the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company during the month of April. Two of these were 
sent to Havana, Cuba, while thirty-eight ‘other offices made 
their initial instalment of Linotypes. 

AN eight-hour day for morning and evening papers has 
been secured by Cincinnati (Ohio) Typographical Union. The 


scale calls for all overtime at price and one-half; $23 per week 
on evening papers and $26 per week on morning papers; 
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machinists, morning, $26; assistant machinists, $22; helpers 
where more than one, $17, where one only, $18; machinists, 
evening, $23, and helpers, $15. 

SIMPLEX typesetters may not be in use quite “from pole 
to pole,” but from Juneau, Alaska, on the north, to Nelson, 
New Zealand, on the south, is a pretty good approach to it. 
One can not get much farther either north or south and find 
good-sized printing-offices. 

DurincG the months of January and February the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company placed 82 casting-machines and 
124 keyboards. Of these 71 casting-machines and I11 key- 
boards were sold outright. The equipment went to offices of 
every size, from the smallest to the largest. 

THERE has recently been organized in Paris a society of 
machinists and Linotype operators, the objects of which are 
to promote good fellowship, to establish a system of corre- 
spondence, to aid one another out of their difficulties with the 
machines, and to act as an intermediary between employers 
seeking men and workers out of employment. 

ARRANGEMENTS have just been perfected whereby instruc- 
tion can be given to a larger number of students than ever in 
the Monotype school of New York. The course provided 











































MRS. VIOLA BOYD. 


Pioneer lady Linotypist in New Hampshire, and swiftest hand compositor in 
that State. 





covers a period of six weeks, and the instruction is given free. 
The supply of good Monotype operators is not equal to the 
demand, and no doubt many printers will take advantage of 
the opportunity to learn the work. Printers desiring to enter 
the school should address Lanston Monotype School of Instruc- 
tion, 137 West Twenty-third street, New York city. 


Lrnotypes IN NEw ZEALAND.— A New Zealand correspon- 
dent writes: “In THe INLAND PRINTER recently it was said 
that there are several plants of more than twenty machines in 
New Zealand. There is only one office in New Zealand with 
as many as twelve machines. If it read several plants of more 
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than six machines, it would have been nearer the mark. The 
Greymouth (New Zealand): Evening Star has installed two 
machines, and the Government Printing-office has installed 
two pica Linotype machines and two Monotype machines.” 


THE new sort-casting attachment of the Monotype ma- 
chine is being shown at the Monotype exhibit at the St. Louis 
Exposition. The change from general composition to the cast- 
ing of job letter is made daily during the noon hour. 


Hap Trouste— A Cleveland (Ohio) 
“The following note was left by a Linotype operator for the 
machinist after what was apparently an exasperating night’s 


work: 
Bos: — This iCs an unexxaggerated sample of the keFyboard on 
No .1. You wiCll readily recogniez tfhat a continuance of this state 
of affairsC will exxxcite strong men’s nerves and make goodF subjects 
for depCortation to Newburg .The eazl with wChich some mats drop 
would be gratifying were theyF dollars; on the other hand, were we 
to depend fFor a living on others weC would starve to death . 
C The “boss” maxrked me up for “Cy” afterF finishing Baylies 
Did not knCow the whereabouts of a fifth font of Old Style so hied 
mCy way to the arms oFf Morpheus 
F € x 


operator writes: 


Herr Hemse 


Pot-ROLLER Pin.— W. G., an operator-machinist, writes: 
*(1) The pot-cam roller-pin wears out very fast. I can not 
There was a new one put in about three 
If I loosen up 


locate the trouble. 
months ago and it is all worn flat on one side. 
on the spring, the pot will not lock up close, and squirts. 
(2) Another trouble: If you set the first-elevator screw so it 
has a play of one thirty-second of an inch it looks like it 
shaves matrices, but if put lower it seems all right.” Answer.— 
(1) The pot-balancing spring which supports the pot at the 
rear should have tension enough to keep the pot roller from 
riding on cam except when locking up. If the roller bearings 
are not broken or badly worn, the pin should not wear out so 
rapidly. Lubricate the roller bearings with graphite or vaselin. 
(2) The play in the first elevator when toes of matrices are 
in groove in mold should never be more than a thirty-second 
of an inch; less, if anything. 

New TypesettING MAcHINE.— The Pulsometer Engineer- 
ing Company, of Reading, near London, England, has con- 
structed a new typesetting machine, which, although not yet 
placed on the market, will shortly be exhibited at the Printers’ 
Exhibition at Agricultural Hall, London. It has been operated 
at the company’s shop before a few invited guests and is said 
to operate satisfactorily. The principal difference between the 
new apparatus and other machines of this class lies in the 
arrangement of the type reservoirs, which are placed horizon- 
tally instead of vertically, the type being pushed forward to 
the outlet by weighted followers. The reservoirs or channels 
are arranged in vertical steps rising toward the center of the 
machine. There are 116 channels in all, which allows for 
upper and lower case, small caps., figures and the usual extras. 
Each channel has its corresponding groove in the front plate, 
which inclines slightly outward and is covered with glass. 
The type is released from the channels by ejectors, which, 
pushing from the bottom, raise the letter above the lips which 
hold them and they thereupon drop into the converging chan- 
nels in the face plate and assemble in a curved trough in front 
of the operator. A rapidly revolving eccentric pushes the type 
forward as they drop feet first into the line, this eccentric 
and the ejecting mechanism being driven by a small motor. 
The line is assembled in the composing trough and passes 
thence to one of several channels or grooves in a cylindrical 
receiver. The operator receives warning by a bell when one 
of the grooves has received enough matter to make a line, and 
by touching a key causes a partial revolution of the cylindrical 
receiver and an empty groove’to be presented. In the present 
machine about seven hundred and fifty ems can be com- 
posed before stopping composition, the operator then swinging 
around and justifying the matter by hand as usual. The type 
is distributed in a separate machine, supplied with a keyboard. 
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The dead matter is raised from the galley and the operator 
reads the words as they pass before him and touches the 
keys as in the composing machine. No nicks are employed to 
accomplish distribution, but instead, the type are separated 
according to their widths. The first separation of the type 
divides it into groups of four letters varying at least .oo8 of 
an inch in thickness, these next passing through three bridges, 
the first allowing only the three thinnest type to pass, the next 
the two thinnest and the last only the thinnest one of the 





PULSOMETER ENGINEERING COMPANY'S COMPOSING MACHINE. 


group to enter, thus distributing each letter to its proper 
channel. Any full channel can be removed and its contents 
discharged into the corresponding channel of the composing- 
machine without disturbing any other channel. It is stated the 
machine will be sold at about $750. 


TapuLar Worx.— An Australian correspondent sends tables 
clipped from a newspaper, and writes: “In the issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER for September, 1902, there is a paragraph 
under the heading ‘Notes and Queries on Machine Compo- 
sition,’ which has a reference to tabular work on the Linotype, 
and from this I presume that you do not consider that much 
is to be gained by setting tables'on the machine. At present 
I am employed on one of the leading papers of the State of 
Western Australia as an operator. During the past three or 
four years a battery of nine machines has been running in the 
office, and during the past few weeks the tenth machine has 
been erected. The operators are paid at the rate of 4d per 
thousand ens, the type being brevier, minion, and nonpareil. 
About two years ago the operators were receiving 3'4d per 
thousand ens, which included ‘fat’ under certain conditions. 
The Typographical Society, however, not thinking this suffi- 
cient, took the employers to: the Arbitration Court, and the 
latter body fixed the scale at 4d per thousand ens for only 
matter that came from the mouth of the machine. Now. I 
feel sure that I am well within the mark in stating that all 
of my fellow operators are excellent all-round men, and 
one or two, at least, may be termed ‘rapid,’ if not ‘swift.’ 
But I also feel sure after carefully reading THe INLAND 





Printer that the odds in the office are against the operators 
getting beyond the ordinary. For instance, the metal in some 
way or other is allowed to go stone cold, the face of the slugs 
very frequently becomes unreadable, and often the spacebands 
do tricks that would put an acrobat in the shade. These are 
only a few of the sweet little tricks that the machines occa- 
sionally play. Another of the drawbacks, in my opinion, to 
the ordinary operator becoming swift is the tables I have 
enclosed. Before the machines were introduced this kind of 
table very rarely found its way into the paper; but since the 
installation of the machines, it has been the other way about. 
What is your opinion of them? Do you think the headlines 
over the columns of figures would look better and be easier 
to set if put lengthwise? My opinion is that the tables should 
be either set by hand composition or should not be given to 
operators on piece work. In the half-measure matter the full 
slug is cast, but half of it is blank, which is then cut off. 
The operators do not look after their machines, as we have 
two mechanics, one for day and one for night, but the opera- 
tors are responsible for keeping their metal pots full, and very 
often they have to restart the distributor when it stops.” 
Answer—In the article mentioned, reference was made to 
tabular work containing vertical brass rules, which class of 
work can not profitably be done on the Linotype. The sam- 
ples submitted by our correspondent are ordinary two or more 
column tables without vertical rules, and would be consid- 
ered “fat” in any American office. The scale paid (its 
American equivalent being 16 cents per 1,000 ems) is higher 
than any piece scale in this country. The headings over the 
columns are set as well as they could be, considering their 
length. 

BorpeR DESIGNS ON THE LINOTYPE.— THE INLAND PRINTER 
has frequently shown in the past complicated border designs 
done on the Linotype, but no explanation of how these designs 
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FIG, I.— THE DESIGN, 


were executed has heretofore been published. It is probable 
that most, if not all, were set on the “hit or miss” principle, 
and the borders juggled and reset until they assumed the posi- 
tions desired by the operator. Composition of this character 
has always been considered impractical where time was a 
consideration, but now has been reduced to a science, as is 
shown by the examples presented herewith. The idea was 
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developed in the Inland Printer Technical School, and the 
monogram shown was set by a student on the Linotype, the 
time of composition being fifty minutes. This was the opera- 
tor’s first attempt and no lines were reset on account of 
improper line-up of the characters. The monogram was first 
blocked out on paper ruled into squares, as shown in Fig. 1. 
The copy for the operator was prepared from this and was 
given him in the shape shown in Fig. 2, the design as set being 
shown in Fig. 3. The method of executing the design is as 
follows: After selecting the characters desired to form the 
design, the matrix distributing combinations are cut to cause 
them to run in selected channels in the magazine, the keys 
being correspondingly marked. In preparing the copy each 
character is given a distinguishing letter, in the present 
instance the outside border being designated as a, the quads 
as f, the black star as c and the open star as g. Then by 
counting the number of squares in the design, line by line, 
the copy is written out as follows: 


1a 38f 1a 

1a 38f 1a 

1a 38f 1a 

1a 38f 1a 

1a 4f oc 4f 14¢ 7f 1a 

1a 4f 1c 7g 1c 4f 1c 13g Ic 6f 1a 

1a 4f 4c 1g 4c 4f 4c 1g 8c 2g Ic 5f 1a 

1a 7f rg 1c 10f 1c 1g 1c 7f 1c 2g Ic 4f 1a 

1a 7f 1c 1g 1c tof 1¢ 1g rc 8f 1c rg 1c 4f 1a 

1a 5f 3c 1g 12¢ 1g 8c 1f 1c 1g 1c 4f 1a 

1a 5f 1c Ig Ic Ig Ic Iog Ic 1g Ic 6g Ic 1f Ic 1g 1c gf 1a 
1a 5f 1c 1g 1c 1g 8c Ig 3c Ig 6c 1g Ic If Ic 1g Ic 4f Ia 
1a 5f 1c 1g 1c 1g 1c 6f 1c 1g 1c rf 1c 1g Ic 4f Ic 1g 1c 1f 1c rg 1¢ 4f 1a 
1a.5f 1c 1g 1¢ 1g Ic 6£ 1c 1g Ic rf 1c 1g 1c 4f Ic 1g 1c 1f 1c 1g 1c 4f 1a 
ta 5f 3c 1g 1c-6f 1c 1g 1c 1f 1c 1g tc 4f 4c 2g Ic 4f 1a 
1a 7£ 1c 1g 1c 6f 1c 1g 1c 1f 1c 1g 8c ag ic sf ta 

1a 7f 1c 1g 1c 3f 4c Ig 7c 6g Ic 6f 1a 

1a 7f 1c 1g Ic 2f 1c 3g Ic Ig Ic 6g 6c 7f 1a 

ta 7f 1¢ 1g 10 1% 10’ 2g: 3¢ 1g 6¢ 2g Ic I1f 1a 

1a 7f 1c 1g 2c 2g Ic 2f 1c Ig 1c 1f 1¢ 1g 1c 1f 1¢ 2g 1c 10f ta 
ta 7f 1c 1g 1c 2g 1c 3f 1c 1g 1c 1f Ic 1g 1¢ 2f 1c Ig 1c r0f 1a 
1a 7f 1c 1g Ic Ig 1c 4f 1c 1g 1c 1f Ic 1g 1c 2f 3c 1of 1a 
ia yi 1c ig ic 1g 1c .4f Ic 1g te Ti tc re ac 15f za 

fa 7f 30 1g 1¢: Ie Ie 4f Ic te te Tf tc Teoxe: TSE 1a 

1a 7f 1c 1g 1c 1g 1c 4f 1c 1g 1c 1f 1c 1g 1c 15f 1a 

1a 7f 1c 1g 1c 2g 1c 3f 1c 1g 1c 1f Ic Ig 1c 15f 1a 

1a 7f 1c 1g 2c 2g 1c 2f 1c 1g 1c 1f 1c 1g I¢ sf ta 

1a 7f 1c 1g 1c 1f Ic 2g 7¢,1g 4c 12f 1a 

ta 7f tc 1g 1c ef 10-78 Ic 1g 1¢ 3g Ic 1Tf ta 

1a 7f 1c 1g 1c 3f 8c Ig 3c 2g Ic Iof Ia 

1a 4f 4c 1g 4c 3f Ic Ig 3c Ig 4c 2g Ic of 1a 

1a 4f 1c 7g Ic 3f Ic 1g Ic 6g 2c 1g Ic of 1a 

1a 4f 9c 3f 1c 1g 9c 1g Ic of 1a 

1a 16f 1c 1g 1c 7f Ic Ig Ic of 1a 

1a 16f 1c 1g 1¢ 7f 1¢ 1g 1c of 1a 

1a 16f 4c 1g 4c 4f 1c 1g Ic of 1a 

1a of 3c 1f 1c 7g 1c 4f Ic 1g Ic of 1a 

1a of 1c 1g 1c 1f 9c 4f Ic 1g Ic of 1a 

1a of 1c 2g Ic 12f Ic 2g 1c of 1a 

1a 1of 1c 2g 1c 1of 1c 2g Ic 1of 1a 

1a 11f 1c 2g 10c 2g Ic 11f 1a 

1a 12f Ic 12g 1c 12f 1a 

1a 13f 12c 13f 1a 


1a 38f 1a 
1a 38f 1a 
1a 38f 1a 
1a 38f 1a 
40a 
FIG. 2.— THE COPY. 
In the design shown, the vise jaw and assembler were set 


a pica wider than the true measure and an em quad and space- 
band start the line, these not showing, of course, because of 
the mold not covering them. In future numbers further sug- 
gestions along these lines will be given. 

BATTLE-SCARRED MACHINES.—A graduate of the Inland 
Printer Technical School recently wrote to the instructor of 
the machine composition branch: “I arrived here last Thurs- 
day evening and went to work as operator-machinist. While 
the machine is running pretty well, am correcting adjustments 
from day to day. The blacksmith whom I mentioned as hav- 
ing taken off the lid of the magazine to clean it has left his 
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work in duplicate and triplicate on a good many of the three 
thousand parts of the machine, and I have been trying to 
smooth over the scars of battle. The vise automatic is inop- 
erative (he took off the block that strikes the dog), the flexible 
front was set so first partition came between lower-case n 
and s, offending partitions being bent or beaten into submis- 
sion; the safety pawl was 1% inches from edge of cam Io, 
the spaceband shifter was set so the guide block on first ele- 
vator nearly tipped the machine over when recasting lines, 
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FIG, 3.— MONOGRAM. 


Linotype composition by student in Machine Composition Branch, 
Inland Printer Technical School. 


the— but that’s enough to indicate. He also thought the 
lapping block was an anvil and used it as such. The devil 
was straightening a spike on it one day, using the bottom 
side. “Hell!” yelled the machinist, “That side’s smooth. 
Use the rough side.” Do you remember what you told me 
of the little friction spring in the assembler clutch? Well, to 
make and put in one of those was about the first thing I did 
on the machine. The machinist from ’Frisco had used a cold- 
chisel to batter the shaft so the clutch would not slip out of 
action, and J had to dress it off before I could get the thing 
apart. It works all right now.” 

LINE-DELIVERY CARRIAGE.— E. B. McG., Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
writes: “When we put up the machine and started it I 
noticed the line-delivery carriage failed to return to place, 
stopping just short of the catch. But as it always held, I let 
it go when I found the late model had not the ‘ eccentric pin’ 
adjustment in the roller. By jamming the rod in the back 
out of the slot and up under the spring clasp, the carriage 
worked all right. It appears to me this rod is long. I do 
not consider this method of overcoming the difficulty good, 
so drilled a new hole, thus shortening the rod. This held the 
carriage all right, but failed to deliver the line into the vise 
jaw, stopping about an inch short and going down with a bang. 
A half-dozen lines was enough of that, so I returned to the 
other expedient. Also tried to remedy the trouble by loosen- 
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ing and tightening the large coil spring controlling the move- 
ment of the line-delivery carriage arm, but to no purpose, so 
set the spring as it was. I can not ‘hang a line’ with this 
machine, the carriage extending so far over that the assembler 
can not return to place. As I am setting -brevier, this retards 
speed quite a little. I have considered the failure of the car- 
riage to return to its proper place as the cause of the carriage 
holding up the assembler, as I do not think the company 
intended to fix it so a line can not be ‘hung up’ waiting for 
the elevator to return.” Answer. Beginners should always 
remember when in. difficulty that the machine itself is made 
right. It is never necessary to drill new holes or remake 
parts. Adjustments will slip or get out of place, but intelligent 
investigation will always reveal the fact. As our correspon- 
dent knew the old adjustment for regulating the return stroke 
of the carriage, he should have known that if this was not 
found in the new machine some other adjustment for accom- 
plishing this must be used. Examination of the parts would 
have disclosed a split hub on the lever which rests against 
the cam and this could be loosened and the lever moved 
toward the cam to cause carriage to return further. This will 
overcome the other trouble. 

Settinc Music on THE Linotype.— The following is from 
Linotype Notes, London, England: “For several years the 
manufacturers of the Linotype have been busied with adapting 
their composing machine to the production of music, as they 


“SONG OF THE LINO.” 
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MUSIC SET ON LINOTYPE. 


believed that, by the use of the Linotype, the setting up of 
music might be greatly simplified and quickened. What diffi- 
cult and slow work it is to set up music with ordinary music 
type all compositors must know who have tried it. The cases 
are divided into as many as 252 boxes, and the setting of the 
type is like piecing together the minute portions of a fine 
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mosaic. After the expenditure of much thought and ingenuity 
they are now convinced that their aims have been realized, 
and they can with confidence recommend the Linotype to all 
printers of music. With this machine music can be set up 
almost as easily as ordinary reading matter. The “Song of 
the Lino.,” written by Mr. Albert E. Pain and composed by 
Mr. C. W. Sperring, is the first complete song ever set up by 
machinery, and so marks a revolutionary epoch in the history 
oI music printing.” A sample portion which we print shows 
the quality of the music set by the Linotype. 


As GIVING an idea of the extent of the business of the Lans- 
ton Monotype Company, it may be mentioned that at the begin- 
ning of the year 1903 there were 120 in stock, while during the 
year 700 more were manufactured —a total of 820 for the 
twelve months. 


In his statement before the Committee on Appropriations 
of the United States Senate, in presenting his argument why 
Linotypes should be put into operation in the Government 
Printing-office, Mr. J. L. Kennedy laid before the committee 
a copy of THE INLAND PRINTER, and said: “This periodical 
is THe INLAND PRINTER, published in Chicago. It is not the 
organ of the master printers; it is not the organ of the jour- 
neymen printers. It is an independent typographical journal, 
devoted to the general interests of ‘the art preservative of 
arts. Master and journeymen printers, and all who have a 
pride in fine printing, are proud of THe INLAND Printer, for 
they recognize it as the very foremost exponent of all that is 
best in the printing art. The typography of its pages is as 
beautiful as any that ever came from the press. It is a Lino- 
type production and the work of union printers.” 


A Boox Asout THE Monotype.— The Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company has just issued a book describing the Mono- 
type casting-machine in detail, written from the standpoint of 
the machinist. The work is illustrated with mechanical draw- 
ings that serve to illustrate the text, and accompanying it is a 
pamphlet containing a list of parts and giving half-tone views 
of them. The plan adopted is unique, as not only is each part 
and its use fully described, but a symbol with the illustration 
showing it at once shows its location on the machine. Under 
this system there is no danger of a wrong part being ordered if 
the least care is exercised. The illustrations supplementing the 
list of parts is probably the most complete ever issued of any 
machine. Instead of showing the parts separately, a plan that 
would make their identification extremely difficult, different 
sections of the machine are photographed together, and iden- 
tification is easy and certain. No pains were spared to make 
these illustrations complete. The casting-machine book con- 
sists of 124 pages, illustrated by some seventy-four outline 
drawings. These sketches show the different mechanisms in 
their simplest form. They are of particular interest. as they 
were made by one of the students in the Monotype casting- 
machine school. The method of explaining the Monotype 
makes the description particularly simple. The entire machine 
is divided into three parts —the matrix, in which the face of 
the type is cast; the mold, in which the body is cast, and the 
pump, which supplies the metal. Each of these parts is treated 
independently, as though the other two did not exist. To 
show the entire working of the machine at a glance, charts 
are provided. These charts trace the movement of the matrix, 
for example, and all parts that affect it, to the source of their 
motion, the cams. They also illustrate the flexibility of the 
Monotype. It seems hardly credible that work of this charac- 
ter could be done on a machine. A complete and full cross- 
referenced index adds materially to the value of the book. 


Arout Fires.— Printer-machinists usually are not adepts 
in handling files, and few realize that this much abused tool 


is of any importance. Files should never be thrown together 


in a drawer, or even allowed to come in contact with each 
other, or with other tools, as the delicate edges of the teeth are 
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most easily broken down, and the value of the file seriously 
impaired. They should be kept in a drawer, separated from 
each other by low partitions, and arranged according to length, 
section, cut and condition, thus facilitating the selection of 
any desired file. A file, to do its work fast and well, should 
be kept free from its cuttings. Cuttings “pin” when they 
lodge so finely that they can not be removed with a brush. 
Pinning may be obviated by chalking the surface of the file, 
but this has the effect of reducing its bite. A little oil on the 
file will frequently reduce the tendency to pin. It should be 
used, however, only on the fibrous metals, as it glazes on the 
surface of the non-fibrous metals, making them harder to cut. 
Chalk is usually applied to a file when a smooth, fine work 
surface is desired. The effect of the chalk is to prevent the 
teeth from cutting as freely as when it is not used, and thereby 
produces about the same result as would occur if a finer cut 
file had been used. When oil has been used on a file it can 
be readily removed by thoroughly chalking and brushing two 
or three times, as the chalk soaks up the oil and leaves a dry 
Referring to the numbers of Fig. 1, the names of 
‘hands 2, Hat’: 3. “aml” 


surface. 
the various files are:  T, 
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4, “pillar”; 5s, “warding”; 6, “square”; 7, “round”; ‘8, 
“half-round”; 9, “three-square”; 10, “knife”; 11, “ pit- 
saw”; 12, “crossing”; 13, “tumbler”; 14, “cross-cut”; 15, 
“ feather-edge”; 16, “cant-saw”; 17, “cant-file”; 18, “cabi- 
net”; 19, “shoe-rasp”; 20, “rasp.” The length of the file is 
measured from point to heel, and does not include the tang. 
Files are classified under three heads, “single-cut,” “ double- 
cut” and “rasp.” The “single-cut” file, or “ float,’ as its 
coarser cuts are sometimes called, has surfaces covered with 
teeth made by single rows of parallel chisel cuts extending 
The “double-cut” file has two rows of 
chisel cuts crossing each other. In the rasp the teeth are 
entirely disconnected from each other. They are round on 
top, and are formed by raising, with a punch, small portions 
of stock from the surface of the blank. The machinist seldom 
has use for a rasp, as they are intended for filing the softer 
materials, as wood and leather. The regular grades of cut 
upon which the coarseness of a file depends are “rough,” 
“coarse,” “bastard,” “second-cut,” “smooth” and “ dead- 
smooth.” The “rough” file is usually single-cut, and the 
“dead-smooth” double-cut. The other grades are made in 
both double and single cut. These grades of coarseness are, 
however, only comparable when files of the same length are 
considered, as the longer the file in any cut, the fewer teeth 
per inch of length. A file bites freer on work having a narrow 
surface than a wide, because fewer teeth come in contact, at 
any point in the stroke, with the work surface, and conse- 
quently: less pressure is required to make the file bite. On 


across the faces. 
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very thin work the teeth of a “double-cut” file bite so freely 
that the danger of breaking them is great. For work of this 
character the long tooth of the “single-cut” is best adapted, 
as its form gives it greater strength, and the shear of the cut 
is smoother, one tooth coming into cut as another leaves. On 
the broad surfaces, however, the teeth of the “ double-cut ” 
have the advantage. The term “cross-filing” applies to those 
filing operations in which the file is pushed endwise across 
the work. When in cross-filing the character of the work 
requires a heavy file, it should be held in both hands, as shown 
in Fig. 2, the end of the handle abutting against the palm of 
the hand, thus giving a good bearing to receive the thrust on 
the work stroke. When held in this manner an extremely 


tight grip is not required, which makes it much easier on the 
fingers and enables the workman to more readily control the 
file. When a very light file is being used on the work it is 
usually best to hold it with one hand, as shown in Fig. 3. 
In this case, the thumb rests against the side of the file just 
ahead of the handle, and the forefinger extends along the top, 


considerable downward pressure being exerted by this finger, 
as near as possible, over the working surface of the tool. 
When the file is of medium size and thin, if held as shown 
in Fig. 2, the pressure at the ends will bend it down, making 
it concave on its under surface, which will cause it to cut away 


the metal at the edges, as shown in Fig. 4. If, however, it 
is held as shown in Fig. 5, the downward pressure of the 
thumb will spring the file in the opposite direction, and thus 
enable the operator to move it across the work without cutting 
away the edges. When the thumb becomes tired, the position 





FIG. 5. 


shown in Fig. 2 can again be taken, the ball of the thumb bear- 
ing down hard on the file and the fingers lifting at the point 


accomplishing the same object. Either of these methods of 
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holding is difficult to maintain for more than a few moments 
at a time, consequently a stiffer file, having considerable belly, 
is preferable on work of this character. Handles should be 
so secured to the tang that its center line is parallel with the 
length of the file. Handles made of soft, tough wood are 
preferable, as they are lighter and less liable to crack when 
forced on the tang. The soft-wood handle, if provided with 
a hole for the reception of the tang of a diameter slightly 
greater than the thickness of the tang, can be driven on with- 
out danger of cracking. If of hardwood a good job requires 
heating the tang red-hot and burning the hole in the handle to 
fit it. Care must be exercised, or the temper of the teeth near 
the heel will be drawn. A piece of wet waste wrapped around 
the heel will prevent this. In cross-filing, and more especially 
where much metal is to be removed, the direction of the 
strokes should be varied frequently. This not only enables the 
production of truer work, but faster reduction of the metal. 
The file when pushed endwise produces small grooves or chan- 
nels in the direction of the stroke, and when the direction of 
the stroke is changed the file teeth come in contact with the 
tops of the ridges between the grooves, thus diminishing the 
area of tooth contact with the work surface, and consequently 
increasing the bite; that is, for equal pressures. In cross- 
filing the file should be held at quite an angle with the direc- 
tion of the stroke, which has the effect of giving the file a 
side motion as it sweeps forward. This improves the condition 
of the surface filed, prevents to a marked degree deep groov- 
ing and brings the file under more perfect control. In selecting 
a file for any piece of work the form and position of the work 
surface must determine the shape and size of the file to use. 





Fic. 6. 


The hardness of the metal and the amount of stock to be 
removed, together with the quality of the finished surface that 
is desired, will determine the degree of coarseness in the cut 
of the file used. If the surface is a flat one, the hand file, the 
curvature of the sides of which makes it best suited to such 
a surface, or its immediate associates, the flat, mill or pillar 
files, will be used. The length will depend upon the extent 
of the surface, files shorter than eight inches being used only 
on very light work. A safety edge on a file is one having no 
teeth. The safety edge enables the mechanic to file one of 
two surfaces, intersecting at right angles, without injuring 
the other. The safety edge on a new file should always be 
passed over a grindstone or emery wheel before depending on 
its “safety.” A very satisfactory safety edge is made by grind- 
ing the teeth from the edge of a full-cut file. The term “ draw- 
filing” refers to that use of the file in which the direction 
of its motion over the surface of the work is at right angles 
to its length. In draw-filing the file is grasped by its ends 
with both hands, as shown in Fig. 6. The handle is usually 
removed, as the file can not readily be controlled when one 
hand grasps the handle. As the belly of the file can be brought 
to bear on the high spots more readily and under better con- 
trol than in cross-filing, more accurate results can be obtained 
by draw-filing, even by a less skilful mechanic. For a given 
pressure, the file in draw-filing does not cut so deep or remove 
so much metal as in cross-filing. It is not, therefore, well 
adapted to the quick removal of large amounts of metal, but 
when an accurate surface or a finely finished one is required, 
it can best be obtained by draw-filing. The grain or lay of 











the finish produced by draw-filing will be in the direction of 
the strokes, and much finer than can possibly be obtained with 
the same file in cross-filing. In all filing operations the work 
should be done on the forward stroke, the file being relieved 
of all pressure but not raised from the surface of the work 
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on the return stroke. Draw-filing is practiced in truing the 
mouthpieces of metal pots. 
RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 

Linotype Assembler Lift— Patrick- Shea, Chicago, Illinois. 
No. 758,284. 

Typesetting Machine— Jules Lagarde, Clermont-Ferrand, 
France. No. 757,319. 

Linotype Matrix—D. D. Scott, Boston, Massachusetts, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York city. 
No. 757,685. 

Mold-turning Pinion— W. H. Randall, Brooklyn, New 
York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, of New 
York. No. 758,103. 

Linotype Justification Movement.— S. J. Briden, Brooklyn, 
New York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New 
York city. No. 757,648. 

Base Trimming Knife for Linotypes— P. T. Dodge, Brook- 
lyn, New York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
New York city. No. 757,099. 





AN AMERICAN COPYRIGHT DECISION. 


The United States Treasury Department has rendered a 
decision regarding the copyright and importation into this 
country of books printed in a foreign country from type set 
in the United States or from plates made therefrom. The 
decision was made on the application of Edward Schuberth 
& Co., music dealers, of New York city. It states that, if 
the statutory requirements relating to the procurement of the 
copyright are complied with, and the books are printed from 
type set within the limits of the United States, or from plates 
made therefrom, the books are not liable to the prohibitive 
provisions of section 4956 of the Revised Statutes, which for- 
bids the importation of copyrighted books not printed from 
type set within the United States or from plates made there- 
from. The department explains its ruling by calling attention 
to the fact that the statutes do not provide that books shall be 
printed in the United States, provided the type or plates have 
been produced there, as ordered. 





THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD. 


By persistent effort and by paying strict attention to criti- 
cisms in THe INLAND Printer, I hope to bring my work and 
the work of the office up to your standard, which is the recog- 
nized standard of this continent, if not of the whole world.— 
F. C. Rice, Granby, Quebec. 
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HENRY L. BULLEN. 


LTHOUGH it has been his fortune to be always an 
A employe, there are few men more widely and favorably 
known than the subject of this sketch. Preéminently a 
business builder, he has held a series of positions of an uphill 
character, and invariably the businesses have been increased 
in volume and improved in character. 

Mr. Bullen is now the sales manager of the F. Wesel 
Manufacturing Company, and during the four years of his 
management the Wesel business has more than doubled. As 
a manufacturer of plate-making machinery and appliances it 
was comparatively obscure; it has been advanced to a position 
second to none in that important line. 

Henry L. Bullen, the son of a Massachusetts man, was 
born in Ballarat, Australia, and learned the printing trade 
there and in Melbourne. He came to the United States before 
he was of age, working his passage on the U. S. S. Swatara. 
His first employment was in Davenport, Jowa, and he after- 
ward worked at his trade in St. Louis, Cincinnati, Philadel- 
phia, Trenton, New York and Boston. While working at 
the case in Boston he was engaged to edit and print a trade 
publication for Golding & Co., and, succeeding in this, was 
offered the management of the selling department of that 
concern, then comparatively small. Under his management 
the Golding business within three years entered the front rank. 
Buildings were added rapidly to keep pace with the expansion 
of sales, and Mr. Bullen was recognized as a leader, especially 
in advertising, to which he has always given personal attention. 
During his connection with Golding & Co. he was the first to 
introduce the point system in the Eastern States. The first 
twenty-two point-system plants were sold by him personally, 
and this success compelled the Eastern typefoundries to follow 
the lead of Marder, Luse & Co., of Chicago, to whom belongs 
the honor of originating the valuable point system of type 
bodies in the United States. 

In 1888 Mr. Bullen returned to Australia, and continued 
his tour around the world for three years, introducing Amer- 
ican type, machinery and materials in so thorough a fashion 
that the trade has been held and increased by all the firms he 
represented to the present time. Thus a foreign business of 
very great value was established in a brief time on a secure 
foundation. 

Returning to the United States in 1891, Mr. Bullen became 
Eastern manager of the Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 
but the organization of the American Type Founders Company 
made it advisable to sell the Eastern branch of the Hamilton 
business to the type company, and Mr. Bullen was then 
appointed acting manager of the New York branch of the 
American Type Founders Company, moving it into new quar- 
ters, reorganizing the staff and putting it on a sound business 
footing. This work accomplished, Mr. Bullen was selected 
to organize the advertising, catalogue and specimen depart- 
ment of the American Type Founders Company. The stand- 
ard specimen books and catalogues ef that company are evi- 
dences of-advertising acumen and a‘ thorough knowledge of 
every detail of the business. As a taker of catalogues that 
sell goods, Mr. Bullen has no equal iri the trade. 

Many articles in popular use to-day in printing-offices were 
designed by Mr. Bullen. His work is always basic, and the 
results far-reaching and practically unending. Customers are 
not only secured, but retained; the business progresses quietly, 
conservatively, but steadily and surely. In every change 
(change invariably being promotion) Mr. Bullen has had the 
good will of his former employers and their employes, so that 
at each advance he has been the recipient of testimonials and 
gifts from his former employers and associates. Socially, Mr. 
Bullen is retiring, yet somewhat famed for hospitality, espe- 
cially to visitors to New York. He is a persistent student and 
the owner of an extensive library, especially complete in books 
relating to all branches of the art preservative. 








MR. H. L. BULLEN. 


Photograph by Pirie McDonald, photographer of men, New York 
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Under this head will appear each month suggestive analysis 
and criticism of reproduced and reset specimens of job com- 
position, answers to queries and notes of general interest to 
job printers. Address all communications and specimens for 
criticism in this department to The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

Mopern Letterpress Desicns.— A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

ConTEsts IN TyYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THE INLAND 
PrinTeR. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

TITLE ,Paces.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Third volume of the 
series on “ The Practice of Typography.” ‘lreats the subject from three 
standpoints — Historical, Practical and Critical. Copiously illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, 485 pages, $2. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY COoVER-DESIGNS.— Contains essays on cover- 
designing by well-known experts, and many specimens of modern covers, 


printed in colors, on different kinds and shades of color stock. A beauti- 
ful piece of typography. $5, prepaid. 
PLAIN PRINTING Types.—- By Theodore Low De Vinne. First vol- 


ume of the series on “ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on the 
processes of typemaking, the point system, the names, sizes, styles and 
prices of plain printing types. Cloth, 12mo, 403 pages, $2. 

THe PrINcIPLEs oF Destcn.— By Ernest Allan Batchelder, instructor 
Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, California. Handsomely printed 
and illustrated. Indispensable to the artistic job compositor, as expound- 
ing the underlying principles of decorative design and typography. 250 
pages; cloth, $3. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume 
of the series on “*‘ The Practice of Typography.’’ A treatise on spelling, 
abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, 
italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation 
and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2. 

Hints on Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
oughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to ‘“ making” the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. Full leather, 4 by 6 inches, flexible. $1. 

THE compositor can sometimes by a little forethought 
arrange and display his copy in a manner that will more forci- 
bly or attractively emphasize its intent or meaning. A cover- 
page is shown (Fig. 1) that is set in the conventional style 
of a title, but which motives of utility could have suggested 
a Setting in which the most important line and the real title 
be given more prominence. The firm name is not the line that 
should be accorded the chief place, but the words displayed 
in the resetting (Fig. 2). Everything else is and should be 
made subordinate. Fig. 1 could be improved by respacing the 
lines, dividing them into two clusters, similar to Fig. 2. Of 
course the compositor is not always at liberty to interpret the 
copy according to his own ideas, which sometimes requires 
transposition of words or lines and other slight changes, but 
must follow absolutely a certain style or arrangement. Such 
specific instructions naturally relieve him of any share in the 
good appearance of the job, save the application of the ordinary 
rules of correct composition. But when the copy is given with 
instructions unembarrassed by suggestions or layouts, he has 
a chance to exercise his inventiveness and intelligence. Per- 
haps inventiveness is a term that should not be associated with 
typography, as it might mean simply that mechanical ingenuity 
which delights in eccentric and involved designs that bear no 
relation to the needs of the copy in hand. The question that 
confronts the compositor is how can he most effectively display 
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with type the purpose or meaning of the copy, and it is his 
privilege, by a little study and putting himself in the place 
of the man for whom the printing is intended, to produce a 
piece of composition that will, to the utmost degree possible, 
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FIG. 1. FIG, 2. 


give right expression and display to the written copy. Figs. 
I and 2 form an interesting comparison of a perfectly proper 
and conventional arrangement and one in which some better 
appreciation of the requirements of the use of the page is 
shown. 

LecIBiILity must be the first consideration of all printed 
business forms. Eccentricity should be avoided, and the plain- 
est types and most natural arrangement used in the compo- 
sition. A bill-head is shown (Fig. 3) that does not entirely 
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meet the requirements of a normal bill-head. The display is 
extremely ineffective. Nothing dominates, and although there 
is an embarrassment of matter, it could have been handled in 
a more effective way. Where there is much matter of an 
advertising nature on a bill-head, the distinction between the 
business form and the other matter should be made apparent. 
On a bill-head the firm name is the most important line, and 
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by displaying it, feature is at once given to the composition 
(Fig. 4). The arrangement of the “sold to” in Fig. 3 is 
inexcusable and a departure from the sanity that should be 
the dominant force in all commercial work. In Fig. 4 the 
business part has been separated from the advertising part and 
the latter displayed in a manner that attracts at once. By 
emphasizing the firm name, good display is attained and the 
requirement that it should be the dominant line on a bill-head 
is complied with. 
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Bap spacing in a double sense is shown in the composition 
of Fig. 5, and is chiefly responsible for its rather untidy appear- 
ance. The amount of space between words bears some relation 
to the shape of the letter used. An extended letter requires 
more, a condensed one less space than a letter of normal shape. 
A double error would’ be corrected by the use of less space 
between the words of the top line, thus avoiding the crowding 
of the margins as shown. The line “Andrew and Philip” 
also shows this same error. It should have been normally 
spaced and centered. So much for word-spacing. Some 
attempt at design is shown, but is rendered abortive by filling 
all the space with type, thereby losing all distinction caused 
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positor has a valuable medium of expression in the white 
surface of the paper which he does not always appreciate or 
use. This is apparent in Fig. 5, in which type and rulework 
are scattered over the page, and Fig. 6 shows a disposition of 
the material by which an effective contrast of black and white 
is obtained. Display in the sense of prominence is not required 
in this class of work, and a little more thought and care in 
the arrangement may be allowed, which is not shown by the 
composition of Fig. 5. We are inclined to ascribe the errors 
shown to inexperience, as practice and study of correct exam- 
ples of printing would very soon make the faults glaringly 
apparent and point out ways to avoid them. 
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by contrast between type and design. It can only be improved 
by resetting or rearrangement that will allow white space to 
do its perfect work in giving shape and order to the type dis- 
play. A condensed letter should not be used unless limited 
conditions of space make it necessary. Expediency is the 
reason for the making of condensed faces, not beauty, and 
that is why they are not desirable on pages where freedom, 
dignity and beauty are the chief essentials. It is part of the 
art and knowledge of the compositor to know that taste or 
custom has delegated certain type styles to be used for certain 
forms of typography, and that these dicta should be followed 
whem material will permit. This is suggested in the reset- 
ting (Fig. 6), where a text face has been used in deference 
to the churchly character of the title. By grouping the type 
and placing white space between the cluster and the rule 
border we obtain that contrast the lack of which renders 
Fig. 5 so ineffective, and the composition of the rulework a 
loss of time because the desired result of givingeadded dis- 
tinction to the type matter has not been obtained. The plain 
double rule border of Fig. 6 is much more effective because 
simpler in appearance, an important consideration, and is not 
confused with the type, as the design is on Fig. 5. The com- 


FIG. 6. 


Not much is expected of the hand-bill or dodger as an 
exponent of effective advertising display, as time is generally 
the prime consideration of their production and any delay 
caused by a little thought or experiment as to the most effective 
way of evidencing the writer’s meaning would be strongly 
deprecated. At the same time the opportunity for effective 
display is considerable and the value of the hand-bill is 
increased immeasurably by intelligent display. This class of 
printing must be displayed in the most emphatic way. It must 
attract, and attract instantly, by displaying some feature that 
will cause the reader to note and remember. Sometimes the 
matter does not lend itself to attractive display on account of 
its commonplaceness, but if there is anything that can be fea- 
tured apart from the firm name itself, display it as strongly as 
possible. A conventional dodger is shown (Fig. 7) that lacks 
the feature that attracts attention. The line to be emphasized 
is there, but would not be observed with a casual glance. In 
Fig. 8 the line that should be prominent is placed in type 
large enough to be seen at a glance and the hand-bill will have 
performed its function by fixing on the mind of the reader the 
association between free candy and the Olympia Candy Store. 
This consideration of the type display on these two examples 
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is not so much a matter of good appearance as of effective 
display. The hand-bill should only offer one idea, and if the 
copy contains a number of statements that seem to require 
emphasis, the desire to do so must be restrained. Select one, 
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F1G. 7. FG. 8. 
display it strongly, and the hand-bill will become an efficient 
trade-bringer, while the one in which every line is displayed 
will not be given the second glance that is always the test of 
attractive printing. 

IN criticizing Fig. 9, we wish to say in justice to the com- 
positor that office conditions and material were responsible 
for the variety of faces shown, which he appreciated was an 
error and a departure from good typographic taste. Apart 
from this fault, however, it is in other ways susceptible of 
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improvement. It is set in a displayed style, that is, the inten- 
tion is to make some of the lines more prominent than others, 
and what is considered the chief lines are placed inside a panel, 
but there is not enough contrast in type sizes to make the 
desired distinction, and the panel-rule is not heavy enough 
to separate the contents of the panel from the rest of the 
matter. By displaying everything, as shown, distinction is 
given to nothing. Display in this sense of size contrast can 
be attained even with a variety of faces used, although the 
result is not so agreeable to look upon as where one style of 
type is used. The narrow panel ornament inside the border 
is a detriment to the best appearance, and the space it occupies 
would be more valuable if used as space between type and 
border, centering the first, of course, and, together with the 
reduction in size of some of the lines of secondary importance 
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and a little white space interjected between the date and 
address, would improve its appearance in some degree. The 
displayed style is not necessary on the cover or title-page of a 
booklet that is not a medium for advertising, and something in 
the style of Fig. 10 would be more fitting if the office facilities 
would permit. Yet, with the arrangement shown, the display 
is more effective than Fig. 9. The words “ Autumn Show” 
have been selected for display, and by placing them in a larger 
and bolder type and setting everything else in the smaller and 
lighter face, the desired display is attained instantly and em- 
phatically. Each additional line placed in larger or bolder type 
would detract that much from the value of the main line. 
This line was placed in a black contrasting type to illustrate 
the meaning and value of contrast. From an artistic point of 
view, it should have been in the same face as the rest of the 
title. The arrangement of capitals shown is attractive if the 
wording will permit it without word or letter spacing. The 
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fashion of setting capital letters, line after line, in full meas- 
ure, thin-spacing one line and letter-spacing the next, is to 
be deprecated, as it produces an unpleasing variation in tone. 
The beauty of a page of type is uniformity of color or tone, 
and that is the reason why even spacing is one of the first 
requirements of good composition. In some books, the space 
following a period is made the same as between words, sacri- 
ficing clearness in a slight degree to good appearance. 
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A PANEL form is an excellent way of handling a large 
amount of matter on a heading, but is excessive and a depar- 
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work of a job should be lighter than the type, otherwise the 
latter suffers by the competition of what is intended to enhance 
its appearance. 


In several ways Fig. 13 departs from the standard of good 
taste that should always characterize commercial printing. 
The desire to be original is commendable, but it must be based 
on accepted standards of good arrangement. The break in the 
panel and the matter placed in the opening are very unneces- 
sary and possibly excusable as an advertising device, but have 
no place on a commercial heading. This arrangement crowds 
the main line out of center and does not compensate by its odd- 
ity for the loss of balance and grace. There should always be 
a distinct reason for typographical ornamentation, and apprecia- 
tion of its fitness and ability to exercise restraint in its use is 
an important qualification of the job-printer: In commercial 
printing they should be used sparingly, and never for the orna- 
ment’s sake alone. This misuse of ornament is shown by the 
band or underscore beneath “merchandise brokers” and the 
word-ornaments below it. The panel ornament fulfils a useful 
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ture from that simplicity that is the essence of good printing 
when used as an adornment of a heading similar to Fig. 11, 
where the amount of matter does not justify its use as an 
expedient and does not add to the attractiveness of the design 
because it dominates to a great degree the type it surrounds. 
If the rule were printed in a lighter tint it would be acceptable, 
but in one color it is too obtrusive. It is not necessary that 
a heading should be arranged to fill the entire width of the 
paper. If the main line is not long enough or the amount of 
matter insufficient to warrant it, a smaller setting in the cen- 
ter, as in Fig. 12, or a corner-card, is more acceptable than an 
attempt to make it the full width by the aid of rulework. In 
the resetting, the panel form is used, but in a way that does 
not conflict with the type, but rather helps it by separating the 


advertising lines from the firm name and throwing them into. 


relief by the surrounding lighter rules. In one color the panel- 


function by filling a blank space, although rather large, and 
could have been omitted by a rearrangement of the type. In 
Fig. 14 is shown a suggestive setting of the same matter that 
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FIG. 13. 
avoids both the oddity and the ornamentation of the original. 
Not that oddity or ornamentation are wrong under all condi- 
tions, but out of place as shown. Crowding has been avoided 
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FIG. 15. 
and a clean-cut appearance given the display by the elimination 
of the ornament and the irregular arrangement. 

THREE interesting examples of cover-page design are shown 
in Figs. 15, 16 and 17, composed by Mr. C. R. Beran, of Den- 
ver, Colorado, illustrating the artistic possibilities that lie in 
the clever manipulation of rule and ornament. It may be con- 
tended that such work is without the province of the com- 
positor, who should content himself with type arrangement, 
leaving the design to the artist. To a certain degree this 
contention is right. The question of cost might be advanced 
as an argument, the time consumed in composition together 
with electrotyping — necessary for perfect joints — bringing 
the cost perhaps to a point where the service of an artist might 
have been justified, with a more reasonable assurance of 
obtaining artistic results. Mechanical facility and good taste 
do not always join in the production of these rulework 





designs, amply evidenced by the work of ten or fifteen years 
back, when designs were executed that were intensely inter- 
esting as examples of ingenious typé and rule manipulation 
but did not show the faintest appreciation of artistic judgment 
or taste. Job-printers nowadays are beginning to realize that 
at least an elementary knowledge of decorative design is very 
helpful and almost invaluable. From it they learn the value 
of simplicity, the meaning of balance, of tone, of unity and 
contrast, and other terms which have a direct bearing and 
influence on their work toward the attainment of artistic 
worth. The job-printer is indebted to the typefounder for 
many devices and designs which help materially in the execu- 
tion of this class of composition at a minimum of time and 
expense compared with the old methods of rule-cutting, rule- 
twisting, filing and soldering. With such aids, the time con- 
sumed is not so great as the complex appearance of the designs 
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might indicate. With the material and accessories now at his 
command, the compositor, if he has acquired some elemental 
knowledge of decorative arrangement, can evolve many attrac- 
tive designs that are justly entitled to the descriptive term 
The three designs shown are intended for colors and 
may form the bases of many attractive color schemes. A word 
of explanation in regard to Fig. 15 may be interesting. The 
circle suggests rule-bending, but in fact a brass circle was used 
for the rule surrounding the name. A proof was taken of the 
job and the lower part of the circle was painted out and the 
ends joined to the rules on either side below, as shown, with 
ink, and a zine etching made from the altered proof. The two 
others were electrotyped. 


artistic. 


In Fig. 18 is shown a business card set in an ordinary 
style, when the matter might have suggested a more graceful 


arrangement. The matter of display is not always a question 
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of first consideration on such printing, harmony and good 
taste being equally essential. In this case all these important 
elements are wanting, but all are possible qualities, as shown 
by the resetting (Fig. 19). When a firm name is so long that 
it will not come into the required measure, except if set in 
some attenuated: face that sacrifices display and spoils the 
appearance of the job, it is preferable to make two lines of the 
name, thus affording better display and the use of a type-face 
more normal and befitting. A panel is a convenient way of 
disposing of extra matter, but it should be part of the design 
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and not thrust upon it. Underscores are a means of display, 
attracting attention to the line under which they are placed, 
but their value is lost or minimized if applied indiscriminately. 
Periods in front of words and word-ornaments under lines 
are reminiscent of the perverted style of composition that 
prevailed some years back, but which has no place in modern 
jobwork. Job composition is type display, and additions in the 
way of rules and ornament must further that end. 
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THE PRIMITIVE BOOK. 

The oldest books in existence are, doubtless, those of the 
Babylonians; but the great permanency of these is explained 
by the material of which they are composed, and it does not 
necessarily follow that they were the first books to be made. 
We know that the Egyptians employed a papyrus roll from the 
earliest historical periods, and that the Hindoos made their 
palm-leaf books at a very early day. In short, every civilized 
nation is discovered, at the very dawn of its history, in full 
possession of a system of book-making. 

It is impossible to decide the question as to whether one 
nation borrowed from another in developing the idea of book- 
making. 

Limiting our view strictly to the historic period, we find, 
as has been said, the five types of books in general use. We 
have now to consider briefly the distinguishing characteristics 
of each of these types before going on to note the steps of 
development through which the modern book was evolved. 
First let us give attention to the papyrus roll of the Egyptians. 
As has been said, this type of book was employed in Egypt 
from the earliest day of the historical period. As is well 
known, papyrus is a species of primitive paper—the word 
“paper” being, indeed, a derivative of “papyrus ” — which 
was made of strips of the papyrus plant placed together to 
form two thin layers, the fibers of one crossing those of the 
other, and the whole made into a thin, firm sheet with the aid 
of glue and mechanical pressure. The strips of papyrus were 
usually from eight to fourteen inches in width, and from a few 
feet to several yards in length. This scroll was not used, as 
might perhaps have been expected, for the insertion of a single 
continuous column of writing. A moment’s consideration will 
make it clear that such a method would have created difficul- 
ties both for the scribe and for the reader; therefore the much 
more convenient method was adopted of writing lines a few 
inches in length, so placed as to form transverse columns, 
which followed one another in regular sequence from the 
beginning to the end of the scroll. 

In addition to the flat tablet, the Babylonians and Assyrians 
wrote some of their books on large prisms and cylinders. 
Some of these cylinders are as much as two feet in length and 
eight to ten inches in, diameter. Being made of the same 
material as the tablets, they are necessarily heavy and cumber- 
some, yet they were in some ways more convenient for reading, 
since they were perforated longitudinally, and placed on a 
spindle, so as to revolve. In some cases the writing runs 
from end to end of the cylinder, which is then suspended 
horizontally. In other cases the cylinder is upright, the col- 
wmhns running from top to bottom. In the latter case the book 
is usually not a true cylinder, but a prism of six, eight, or ten 
sides, each side inscribed with a separate column of writing 
like the page of a book. These prisms and cylinders were 
commonly selected by the kings to contain records of their 
deeds. Thus the British museum contains prisms on which are 
recorded achievements of such famous conquerors as Sargon, 
Sennacherib and the Elamite warrior Cyrus. The last-named 
cylinder has peculiar interest because it describes the taking of 
Babylon.— Henry Smith Williams, in Harper’s Magazine. 





GOVERNMENT MONOPOLY AND ESPIONAGE. 


A decree of the Minister of the Interior of Turkey decides 
that “the ink for all printers of Constantinople shall be fur- 
nished exclusively by the state, and that each office must make 
a demand once a year for all it requires for its own use.” The 
printers of that city have protested against this decree but 
without being able to procure modifications of it. The same 
decree further provides that no printing-office shall have more 
than one door, and this is to open on the principal street and 
be accessible to the police at all hours of the night and day; 
the windows of all offices must be furnished with gratings fine 
enough to prevent the passage of any manuscript by that means. 
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A resetting of title shown on preceding page. Set in Caslon, a suitable display letter to 
use with old-style body type, making a consistent title page. 
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Example of Title-page Composition 
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Example of unsuitable type selection and arrangement. The consideration of fitness 
has been lost sight of in the attempt to attain originality. 
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BY WM. J. KELLY. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PriInTING.— See Process Engraving. 

Tue Cotor Printer.— By John F. Earhart. Price, 
reduced to $10. 

Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. 
$1.50. 

.THE Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of “The Color 
Printer.” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

_ Tue TuHeory or Overtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind of cylinder presses. Revised edition. 25 cents. 

Overtay Knire.—Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator 
to divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length 
of handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 

_ PracticaL Guipe to Emsossinc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 

Wuite’s Mutticotor CwHart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover-papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
most generally in use. 40 cents. 

A Concise MANUAL OF PLATEN Presswork. By F. W. Thomas. A 
thoroughly practical treatise covering all the details of platen presswork, 
for the novice as well as the experienced pressman. All the troubles 
met in practice and the way to overcome them are clearly explained. 32 
pages. Price, 25 cents. 


$15 — now 


A manual of practice for print- 
New enlarged edition. Cloth, 


Goss on Empossep LETTERING.— H. K., of Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, sends a printed and embossed specimen of letter- 
head, the lettering showing a sharp and glossy surface. He 
‘asks this question: “Can I do such work on my platen press, 
I mean the nice glossy effect given to the lettering? I am 
somewhat familiar with embossing, but I can not get my 
colors up to the state of beauty shown on sample sent you, 
Please inform me what is used in the color to give it the 
luster shown on it.” Answer— The specimen sent has been 
printed from steel dies on a machine specially made for such 
work. The colors employed on such machines are made for 
them, the gloss being produced with fine white dammar 
varnish. 

To Mrx Size INK For PeNcILworK.— The S. N. Company, 
of Des Moines, Iowa, writes as follows: “ Will you kindly 
advise us how to mix the ink or size with which we can get 
bronze to stick on a lead pencil with polished surface? We 
have had a great deal of trouble in getting it to harden so 
that the bronze will not rub off.” Answer— Usually good 
gold size is sufficiently strong to hold bronze on either enam- 
eled paper or polished wood. When this is not the case, mix 
in with the size a few drops of dammar or copal varnish — 
the latter being the stronger and a firm holder. In any case, 
the sizing and bronze must be allowed to dry thoroughly 
before cleaning off the pencils. Many persons inexperienced 
with the use of size and bronze condemn their own work as 
bad, because they have not given sufficient time for seasoning 
and drying the bronze, which, being a metal, requires hours 
more time to set.and dry than well-made inks do. Only a 
sufficient coating of size should be used to hold the bronze, 
because if too much is employed the bronze will “pile up” 
and resist smoothness and polish. Apply the bronze in a very 
moderate quantity as the work goes on, and rub it into the 
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size lightly and briskly, and until it assumes a good luster, 
which it will do if these suggestions are followed. These 


remarks apply to bronze printing generally. Applying too 
much bronze at a time produces dirty work and wastes bronze. 

NuMBERING MACHINES.— Edward W. Stutes, of Spokane, 
Washington, kindly contributes the following to our answer 
to C. W. S., of Worcester, Massachusetts, in a previous number 
of this journal. He says: “I have read about the trouble 
which C. W. S., of Worcester, has had with numbering 
machines. Having tried the remedy you suggested several 
times, I have but little faith in changing the size of the trun- 
nions. They should be used on all classes of work, or else 
roller bearers; but the only remedy I could ever discover was 
to take the form off the press and take out the machine and 
clean it. Numbering machines have been a source of trouble 
to many a printer, pressman and foreman. Like any other 
machine, you must know when it is working well and when 
it is working bad. They should be cleaned about every ten 
thousand impressions where print paper is being used, because 
the dirt, consisting of ink and lint from the stock, will soon 
gum up. When a good quality of stock is being used the 
numbering counters will work smoothly, and satisfactorily for 
about twenty-five thousand; but when::they \“ buck,” little 
time will be gained unless they are cleaned, -which takes up 
but a few minutes’ time. Take them all apart, placing every 
piece in a small vessel, to be used for cleaning purposes alone, 
and cover the parts with coal oil; after doing that, take each 
piece and rub it perfectly dry, using a clean soft cotton cloth. 
After every part of the machine has been cleaned. and properly 
dried, assemble the machine and oil every part thoroughly, 
being careful not to leave a drop of oil on the face of the 
figures.” 

Fiour Paste.—B. B. W., of Cameron, Missouri, has sent 
a label for a baking-powder package, printed on paper with a 
yellow enameled surface on one side and a pasting surface on 
the reverse side. He writes as follows: “I am printing labels 
for a firm here and they have been greatly troubled with the 
labels ‘spotting,’ that is, brownish spots appear on the labels 
after they dry. Is it the fault of the paper or with the paste 
used? Have been using rye flour and gum arabic paste. Have 
been informed a write-up on labels had been contemplated for 
THE INLAND PRINTER, but did not know whether or not you 
would say anything regarding spotting on labels. If you can 
enlighten me regarding this, I will greatly appreciate the atten- 
tion.” Answer— There does not appear to be anything detri- 
mental in either the stock itself or in the yellow coating, both 
being substantial and equal quality. In pasting printed labels 
for adhesion to tin or paper packages, there is often consid- 
erable carelessness exercised in the way the pasting is done, 
some persons daubing over an unnecessary number of sheets 
and permitting the paste to smear the face of the labels and 
then making the work more unsightly by finger-marks across 
the printing. Where paste is allowed to touch the face of 
printed matter on coated or enameled paper, considerable 
blemish will naturally appear. We suggest the substitution of 
wheat for rye flour, and here give you a recipe for a satisfac- 
tory paste: Dissolve 2'%4 ounces of gum arabic in 2 quarts of 
water, then stir into it 1 pound of wheat flour. Heat the mix- 
ture, and when it becomes hot add 1%4 ounces each of sugar 
of lead and alum — which should first be dissolved in a small 
quantity of water and be ready for the mixture of flour and 
gum arabic. The mass should be well stirred while it is being 
brought to the boiling point, when it may be taken from the 
heat and 8 drops of carbolic acid added, which will preserve 
it from decay and keep it in a fresh condition. 


A BricHT AND BriLLIANT Rep.— Eugene St. John, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, offers the following suggestions: “A brilliant 
red is usually secured only to fade in a few days. On the other 
hand, reds approaching the permanent are not bright and 
brilliant. Here is the result of experimenting along this line 
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with final reasonable success. To two parts of best Engiish 
vermilion add one part each of light scarlet lake and jacque- 
minot lake. Secure the three inks from one maker and mix 
thoroughly, using a minimum amount of varnish, and that the 
sort used by maker. Have slab and knife and whatever else 
the inks and varnish touch absolutely clean. This will give 
you a beautiful, bright and brilliant red, provided these addi- 
tional necessary precautions are observed in printing. First, if 
the form contains electros they must be nickel-plated. Second, 
rollers, form and whatever parts of the form the rollers touch 
must be absolutely clean. An expensive red like this, costing 
about $3 per pound, is generally used on platen presses. It 
will be necessary then to have the chase and its furniture and 
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Photo by S. Yamamoto, Tokyo, Japan. 


. bearers (if used) clean. To make sure rollers and disk are 


clean after apparently thorough washing, lay a sheet of white 
paper on disk and run the rollers slowly over it. Any dirt 
unremoved will surely show in this safe test of cleanliness. 
On some platen presses, rollers will touch chase clamp, roller 
trackways and even grippers and the frame of press when the 
rollers ‘are at the lowest point of their travel, especially on 
very old machines. It is obvious that these places of contact 
must be cleansed too. More brilliant reds are degraded 
through carelessness in this respect than this world wots of. 
Two peculiarities of vermilion must be remembered in using 
the mixture here mentioned. It is a rapid dryer and fills up 
open spaces in the form and piles on disk and rollers., A few 
drops of Lilly’s No. 1 coach varnish will give the mixture a 
nice gloss, but use it sparingly if you would not degrade the 
color. 


SLURRING AND BLurRING— Eugene St. John, Cleveland, 
Ohio, a practical platen pressman, writes: “Next to poor 
register, the most common defect of present-day printing is a 
blurring due to slurring. This fault is found in the platen 
presswork of city and country offices, large and small. Prob- 


ably the most prolific cause is a platen not square to form. 
A baggy tympan is frequently the seat of trouble. No press- 
man worthy the name should print under such conditions. 
The platen should always be fairly square to form to get a 
clear sharp print, and the impression screws should be used. 
What else than use are they for? Surely not merely for 
ornament. Show me a pressman that does not use the screws 
and I will show you second-rate printing and forms prema- 
turely worn. The grippers will oftentimes cause slurring if they 
do not strike sheet together and hold it securely. Too much 
ink and ink of improper consistency for stock accentuate the 
blemish. Any parts of the form sufficiently loose to be pulled 
up by the rollers before impression will blur awhile before 
they are eventually broken off. A chase that does not sit 
snugly in its rests and does not lie flat against bed of press 
often occasions a slurring. Curly paper, whether gummed or 
not, often receives a blurred impression. The rollers may not 
be traveling uniformly and will abruptly wipe the edges and 
isolated portions of form. For this trouble powdered rosin on 
roller tracks and trunnions will be found efficacious. Open 
rule forms are most bothersome. After long experience we 
say that such work can be done perfectly on a platen press 
if proper precautions are taken. First get as close to the iron 
as possible, using a tympan of four sheets of sixty-pound book 
and no packing. The platen must be square, and if there is 
heavy-faced type in form besides rules, the overlaying must 
be nicely graduated. Use tissue paper to build impression up 
evenly, and not abruptly from center to edges of form. 
Tympan must be taut, smooth and securely fastened; likewise 
the gauges; grippers should be parallel and, if controlled by 
badly worn parts, cork strips should be pasted to grippers. 
Twine and rubber bands stretched from gripper to gripper 
through open spaces are helpful. The stock must be flat. This. 
is imperative. Proper ink and good rolling, with plenty of 
pressure and minimum supply of ink, are better than light 
roller pressure and a flood of ink. Rules in form should join 
well and be securely locked. If these points are all observed 
and the press is O. K., trouble seldom ensues from slurring. 
Should trouble still occur, either the form or chase or both 
are insecure, which is readily remedied, or the tympan or sheet 
is moved at impression. To hold tympan tight at impression 
fasten a thick, large cork on a stout twine midway between 
grippers so that this cork will strike tympan below gauges, 
thus gripping the tympan securely before impression. To hold 
sheet securely, fasten a piece of sandpaper to a strip of cork 
and secure latter to a gripper at a point above form. This: 
will secure the sheet beyond a doubt at impressions. These 
remedies are sufficient for the most obdurate cases.” 


A New ATTACHMENT FoR CoLor PrinTING.— From a late 
exchange we reproduce the following: ‘“ Citochrome printing 
is the order of the day. A few weeks ago Mr. Harvey Dalziel, 
in London, registered a company for working the British 
patents of M. Edouard Lambert’s multicolor machine. Now 
we hear of another machine, the invention of a German press- 
man at Christiania (Norway), Mr. H. Siebert. It appears that 
Mr. Siebert’s invention resembles in some respects the Orloff 
machine, of which repeated mention has been made in the 
Register, and we extract the accompanying sketch, with the 
explanations, from the Berlin Buchdrucker-Woche. The mech- 
anism is designed to be attached to an ordinary Wharfedale; 
in fact, the regular work of the latter is expected to supply 
the fourth color, as Siebert’s invention provides three colors 
only. From the diagram it will be seen that 3 represents the 
regular printing cylinder which gives the trichromatic print 
to each sheet prior to its passing round and receiving the 
fourth (usually black) impression from the flat form. Accord- 
ingly, D represents the regular inking arrangement with two 
inking rollers, 6 the flat bed. A, B and C are the three inking 
arrangements for yellow, red, and blue respectively, with con- 
trivances to touch only that part of the plate cylinder (1) 
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designed for the particular color (i. e., for yellow, for blue 
and the cross-hatched part for red). The plate cylinder is 
double the size of the impression cylinder (3) and quadruple 
the size of the transfer cylinders (4, 5) and of the collecting 
cylinder (2). The operation of the apparatus is as follows: 
The plate cylinder (1) having received the color from the 
three inking-roller pairs of arrangements A, B and C, prints 
both the blue and red form on the transfer (rubber-coated) 
cylinder 5, the yellow form on the second transfer cylinder 4, 








MULTICOLOR PRINTING MACHINE, 


both of which in their turn reproduce the fresh impression 
received upon the collecting cylinder 2, which thereby receives 
the whole picture in three colors and prints it on the sheet 
fed to the impression cylinder 3 immediately prior to its travel 
round the impression cylinder. So far, Mr. Siebert’s machine 
has not been exhibited anywhere in Germany; but it is claimed 
by Swedish printers who have seen it running and thus were 
enabled to watch its work, that it works exceedingly well.” 


HALF-TONE OverLAYy.— L. S., of Davenport, Iowa, has sent 
an overlay for a half-tone cut of an animal, and writes as 
follows: “I quite often have work to print like the enclosed 
sample and make overlays after the theory of the one enclosed. 
Will you kindly let me know through your Pressroom Depart- 
ment if the scheme is practical? Could a cut be worked to 
advantage — one like the sample —by using, say, an eighty- 
pound book and shaving off the high lights and only using one 
thickness of overlay? Also will you inform me if the pre- 
vailing custom is to make more than three thicknesses of 
overlay?” Answer— Your overlay is not made on correct 
principles and is too labored to be practical or efficient. True, 
you have got a result with it, in so far as aiding the high 
lights on the picture, but these could have been secured far 
more easily than by the two-sheet cuttings employed; besides 
you have not succeeded in the detail of proportioning the 
gradations of light and thus lost the elements of naturalness 
so desirable in the picture of the animal. Look along the head, 
shoulder, body, legs, ears, tail, etc., and again study out how 
much of nice detail could have been worked out on such a 
half-tone illustration. Regarding overlaying, the author of 
“Presswork,” a book you ought to have, at page 80, says: 
“ Personally, I prefer the three pieces of paper overlay as 
being adequate for most of the illustrations that now enter the 
pressroom; indeed, on much of the illustrated work done, two 
sheets would be sufficient, because necessary parts could be 
advantageously cut out of the tympan sheet without jeopardiz- 
ing its position. What is here meant by jeopardizing the 
position of the tympan sheet is that, when too much is cut 
out of it, it is liable to lose its regular shape and become 
misleading as to its exact position on the cylinder for sticking 
on the overlays or making amendments that may become nec- 
essary. The same may be said where but one-sheet overlay 
is employed. It may also be added that many engravings can 
be judiciously treated by the employment of the one-sheet 
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overlay, especially in the case of small editions or ordinary 
presswork. There is one great danger, however, that the inex- 
perienced pressman is liable to, and that is the overdelicate 
treatment of general catalogue and picturesque illustration. 
Over two-thirds of the productions coming under these dis- 
tinctions of presswork bear unmistakable evidences of this 
fact, as well as of the insufficiency of underlay. It is better 
to slightly overbuild the solids of an engraving than to leave 
them so that they will neither print gray nor black. Nothing 
is more insipid than a meaningless looking illustration, whether 
it be produced from too little or too much overlaying.” In 
your own case, the two thicknesses of folio used might have 
been abandoned and a better overlay made with a sheet of 
eighty-pound stock, by shaving down for the high lights, and 
scraping off portions of the stock for the secondary lights, 
leaving the balance for the heavier parts of the picture. 





THE SHIP’S PRINTER. 


Perhaps the most interesting corner on board an ocean 
liner is the printing-office. It usually is a little cubby-hole of 
a place with a few fonts of type, a hand press and a varied 
display of jobwork and photographs along the walls. The 
visitor stands in the doorway, for there is hardly room for 
two people to stand in the place. 

There is always an abundance of work for the ship’s printer. 
In the first place he must print the bill-of-fare three times a 
day. On the first day out he must publish a corrected list of 
the saloon passengers. This list, in the form of a pamphlet 
with an illustrated cover, is placed at each place in the dining 
saloon and is a souvenir eagerly sought for by the passengers. 
Not until this list appears does it become known that there are 
several members of the nobility on board, and everybody 
wonders which of the foreign-looking men who have begun 
to drink brandy and soda and expostulate is really the count. 

The printer must provide the programs for the Thursday 
evening concert, and here he does his very best, using his 
stock cuts to illustrate the cover and inserting the portentous 
paragraph that the concert is given by the kind permission of 
the captain. 

On the last day of the voyage the printer gets out an 
abstract of the log, showing the run for each day, the latitude 
and longitude for each noonday observation, the direction of 
the wind, the distance traversed, and the corrected time of the 
passage. 





PERCEPTION OF COLORS. 


What we know as light is really a vibration of etheral 
waves. There is no such thing as absolute color. The varia- 
tions which we call colors are differences in the number of 
vibrations by means of which light is transmitted through the 
retina of the eye to the optic nerve and thence to the brain. 
Thus “color” is determined by the number of undulations in 
the etheral waves. The most rapid undulations produce the 
violet effects on the retina. These are calculated at 727 billions 
of vibrations per second; the lowest is vermilion, the rays of 
which impinge on the retina at the rate of about four hundred 
and fifty billions of undulations per second. The perception 
of colors depends first on the rapidity of undulations of light 
waves, and, secondly, on the power of the retina to receive 
them. Color-blindness is a defect in the nerve network of the 
retina to recognize the minute differences between the infini- 
tesimal variations of the etheral lightwaves which reach the 
eye.— Geyer’s Stationer. 





PROPER COURSE. 
The City Editor — What will we do with this column 
article about the impure drinking water? 
The Managing Editor— Boil it down — Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 
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BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects to O. F. Byxbee, 829 Madison avenue, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 

The following list of .books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

CHALLEN’s Lazsor-SAvING Recorps.—Advertising, subscription, job- 
printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth 
sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 


ConTEsTs IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


GAINING A CriRcULATION.—A book of 60 pages; not a treatise, but 
a compilation of more than five hundred practical ideas and suggestions 
from the experiences of publishers everywhere, briefly stated and clas- 
sified for practical use; a valuable aid. Price, $1, postpaid. 

EsTABLISHING A NEwspaPER.— By O. F. Byxbee. Not only a hand- 
book for the prospective publisher, but contains suggestions for the 
financial advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. Covers 
every phase of the starting and developing of a newspaper property. 
Cloth, 114 pages, $1. 

PRACTICAL JouRNALISM .— By Edwin L. Shuman, author of “ Steps 
Into Journalism.”” A book for young men and women who intend to be 
reporters and editors. It tells how a great paper is organized, how 


positions are secured, how reporters and editors do their work, and how . 


to win promotion. There are chapters on running country papers, 
avoiding libel, women in journalism, and on the latest methods of big 
dailies. Covers the whole field of newspaper work, and tells just what 
the beginner wants to know. 12mo, cloth, $1.37, postpaid. 


R. Frep Harris, Charlotte (N. C.) News.— Your ads. are 
too crowded. 

On Sunday, April 10, the Chicago Tribune claims to have 
broken the world’s record for quantity of advertising when 
it printed 329 columns, or forty-seven seven-column pages. 

Tue Easter edition of the Hamilton (Ohio) Democrat, 
consisting of sixty-two six-column pages, was a decided busi- 
ness success, containing 203 columns of advertising matter. 

Newspaperdom, always extremely neat and proper in its 
make-up, made a slight departure from its usual custom in a 
recent issue when the first item under a double-column head- 
ing, “ Notes on Newspaper Men,” was, “ Ella Wheeler Wilson 
is Touring the South.” 

Ap.-SETTING Contest No. 15.— As was expected, the num- 
ber of contestants in THE INLAND PRINTER’s Ad.-setting Con- 
test No. 15 was materially reduced, owing to the size of the 
ad. However, there were fifty-three entries and a large num- 
ber of very good specimens were received. The result is 
being compiled as rapidly as possible and everything will be 
in readiness for publication in the July number. 

For fifteen years the Sacramento (Cal.) Bee has biennially 
taken a newspaper census of the city, which shows the number 
of occupied houses, the number receiving local papers, the 
number receiving the Bee, and the number receiving its ‘con- 
temporary. This is an excellent plan which might be profitably 
followed by papers in other cities, as it would have a tendency 
to stimulate advertising, as the advertiser would then know 
exactly what he is buying when he pays for newspaper space. 

Dare & MILL, publishers of the Idaho Falls (Idaho) Times, 
made good use of the address of C. V. Post, of “ Postum” 
fame, on “ A Question of Halos.” It was embodied in a neat 
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little pamphlet, which was sent to advertisers with the follow- 
ing little note, printed on a statement heading: 
Mr. Advertiser: 

Dear Sir,— For the accompanying pamphlet we will charge your 
account with a reasonable quantity of “ good will” and hope to receive 
it in good measure and regular instalments for an indefinite future 
period. And if we can help you in the manufacture of a halo it will 
give us great pleasure. Very truly yours, Dare & MILL. 

In the latter part of April occurred a most important anni- 
versary to the American press. Just two hundred years ago, 
in April, 1704, the first newspaper to be established in America, 
the News-Letter, was printed in Boston. There was no adver- 
tising in its columns and its circulation was 300. The Boston 
Globe, in a comprehensive article on the subject, makes some 
comparisons between the two periods of newspaper-making 
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which are particularly interesting to the fraternity: Weekly 
composition, 1,800 ems or 24 inches pica, as against 14,000,000 
ems or 46,666 inches nonpareil; printing, 50 two-page papers 
an hour, as against 48,000 eight-page papers an hour; paper 
used, 50 pounds, as against 580,000 pounds (290 tons); cost 
of press, $200, as against $75,000 to $100,000; cost of plant, 
$500, as against $1,000,000; force required, three men and a 
boy, as against 915 men. 

ANOTHER decision has been given in reference to a news- 
paper’s alleged violation of the lottery law through advertis- 
ing a guessing contest, this time from the Supreme Court, 
which is thus well summed up by the Fourth Estate: “If an 
individual or a corporation conducts a so-called guessing con- 
test in such a manner that those who enter it are not entirely 
dependent upon chance for success, and in any event are not 
risking money which they might otherwise spend in such a 
way to make them eligible to become contestants, the law can 
not interfere.’ From this it would appear that such contests 
as guessing on the vote of a politieal candidate, number of 
admissions to the World’s Fair and the United States Treas- 
ury receipts, the legality of which have from time to time been 
questioned, do not come within the scope of the lottery law, 
although the court in rendering its decision intimates that 
laws should be enacted covering such contests. 
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Ware BrotHers Company, Philadelphia, issued in April 
what I believe to be the largest regular issue of a magazine 
ever published. It was the “ Fortieth Anniversary Historical 
Number” of the Carriage Monthly, and contained five hundred 







and fifty of which was advertising. The mechanical work 
was excellent throughout and the ad. display fully up to the 
high standard set by this progressive company. In setting the 
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HAYDOCK BUGGIES HAVE STOOD THE TEST OF TIME 


All other Cincinnati “makes” that started as pioneers when we did, 28 years ago, are out 
of existence. Some are forgotten altogether. Not so with Haydock. 


To-day we are better known than ever; are making better work than ever: are doing 
a larger business than ever: our prices are lower and terms more liberal than ever, 
There are some mighty good reasons for ean. Write us about them. 





Old in Years and Reliability, 
but New in Style 

Our trade has increased every year 
until we now have a capacity of 25,000 
jobs. 

Many of our customers have han- 
dled our work for from 12 to 20 years 
continuously 

One large jobber (Livinger & Met- 
calf Co., of Omaha, Neb.) has sold 

Haydock work for 26 years, and sells 
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ads. the compositors had to contend with cuts of all sizes and~ 
shapes. Five page ads. are reproduced (Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 5), 

much reduced in size, which show some of the arrangements 

made to procure artistic balance. In No. 4 a second panel is 

made opposite the cut of the building and the two cuts at 

the top spread to correspond. In the other four ads. there 

was but one cut at the top of each, and other effective methods 

are employed to procure the desired result. 
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We are able to care for all orders promptly. Our factory is large, modern and fully equipped with all latest 
appliances for wholesale manufacturing. 
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Two Rate Carps.— Two requests for rate cards were made- 
through THe INLAND Printer’s “ Bureau of Information,” 
through which carefully graded cards are furnished promptly 
by mail when a fee of $1 is enclosed. The first was for a card 
for a daily of 1,325 circulation and a semi-weekly of 2,000 
circulation : 























DAILY 
; — nn emien fe Paee en eer 
rt. | 2t 3 t. | rwk eis rmo. | 3mos.| 6 mos. Tyr. 
Sere $0.40! $0.65) $0.90\$ 1.65/$ 3.05|$ $ 21.00] $ 34.00 
2inches....... -65| 1-15} 1.65) 3.05 34.00] 55.00 
eo Olesen go| 1.65) 2.40) 4.25 45.00] 72.00 
Sr eee 1.15} 2.15] 3-05) 5.45 55.00] 88,00 
a Fl, eokuee I 40| 2.65] 3.65) 6.40 64.00] 103.00 
Co wcrebe 1.65} 3.05] 4.25} 7.30 72.00} 115.00 
oo Navcienee 2.15] 3.85) 5-45) 9.10} 88.00] 140.00 
oe 2.40] 4.25] 5.95) 9.90 96.00] 153.00 
is: Y 4-25] 7-30} 9.90) 16.25} 153.00} 239,00 
WEEKLY. 
| | 
| at, 1 mo. 3mos. | 6mos. | 1 yr. 
| | | 
1 inch Peabebaiseel asst eas $ 2.40 $ 5.95 $9.90 | $ 16.25 
PEDCUER .) cc anuwcaseceeed 2.15 4.25 9.90 | 16.25 27.00 
ee she MER ge ee | 3.05 5.95 13.00 21.50 35.00 
ee re ee | 3.85 7.20 16 25 27.00 43.00 
Bi ka coea en beeen 4.65 8.65 19.00 | 31.00 50.00 
6 5-45 9.90 21.50 | 35.00 | 55.00 
e, . “syebeekeaienct a 6.70 12.00 27.00 | 43 00 69.00 
9 | 7.30 13.00 29.00 | 47.00 | 74.00 
FOr. Neteesscaereeie | 12.00 21.50 47.00 | 74.00 118.00 
1 








The next request was for a weekly of 2,500 circulation, with 
the stipulation that the rate for one column one year should 
be $120: 








T 
1wk.| 2wks. | 3wks. | 1 mo. | 3 mos. 6mos. | yr. 
| 4 
1inch..............|$0.7§ |$ 1.25 |$ 1.75 |$ 2.25 |$ 5.65 |$9.50 |$ 16.00 
Sees 1.25 2.25 3-15 | 3-95 | 9.50 16.00 | 2600 
Bc auemieeanen 1.75 | “3-15 | 4.35 | 5-35 | 12.75 | 21.00 | 35.00 
i eek eee 225] 3-95 5-35 | 0.55 16.00 26.00 | 43.00 
=" ve sheeeeens 2.75 | 4-75 6.25 | 775 | 18.50 | 31.00 | 50.00 
. * 315 | 5-35 | 7-15 -| 10.50 | 21:00 | 35-00 | 57-00 
ee Srey S | 4.75 | 775 | 10 50 | 13.00 | 31,00 | 50.00 | 79.00 
BO Shewkoeaaeed 7.73 | 13.00 | 17.50 | 21.50 | 50.00 | 79,00 | 120.00 
| i | 


In both instances the prices were made for the column yearly 
rate to fit local conditions, and graded accordingly. The rates 
for one, two and three times in the daily card are intended to 
also apply to the semi-weekly. 


A CANADIAN paper thus pointedly attacks the man who 
borrows instead of buys his newspaper: “Say, dear reader, 
this may be your neighbor’s paper you are reading. Perhaps 
you are accustomed to read your neighbor’s paper week after 
week instead of subscribing for one of your own. Some 
editors would roast you for that, but if the good judge of 
- reading matter who orders and pays for this paper is willing 
that you should hog your information out of his bin, we are 
not going to object. But has it ever occurred to you that 
this good neighbor of yours would get a much better paper 
if it was not for such fellows as you who absorb our product 
without making any returns therefor? Have you stopped to 
think that if you paid for what you got it would enable the 
editor to give a larger and more complete service to that 
generous and deserving neighbor? You are robbing that neigh- 
bor every week, and you ought to stop, not for our sake but 
as a matter of moral principle.” 


WHEN the Louisiana Purchase Exposition decided to spend 
$500,000 in billboard advertising there was a general but tardy 
awakening on the part of the newspapers of the country to 
the fact that they had been neglected, and at this writing there 
is some prospect of an equal amount .heing appropriated for 
newspaper space. Practically, the only advertising expense the 
Exposition has been obliged to bear thus far has been the 
preparation of matter for the newspapers, and this has been 
published regularly and gratis, according to the records of the 
publicity bureau, by ten thousand daily and weekly newspapers. 
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This bureau is also authority for the statement that if the 
newspaper space devoted to the Exposition was made into a 
single strip it would extend three times around the world. 
It is probably too late to reform this time, but it is to be hoped 
that the present agitation will result in a revolt on the part of 
the newspapers, so that when the next Fair is launched it will 
be necessary for the publicity bureau to not only send out 
free pages of plate matter, but to send a generous check with 
each page. 

Hearst and Munsey are occupying a large percentage of 
the space in the trade papers of late. There is hardly a city 
of any magnitude in the country but what has been disturbed 
in its newspaper circles by the rumor that William R. Hearst 
was to start an American in its midst, while on the other hand 
Mr. Munsey’s inclination to withdraw from the newspaper 
field is causing considerable comment. He acknowledges defeat 
with the New York News, and it has been estimated that 
$1,000,000 has vanished in the enterprise in one hundred 
weeks. Next his Boston evening paper, also the News, is 
discontinued, and newspaper men are wondering what will 
follow. New York is too big a city for a newspaper to plunge 
into the swim and win out, unless there is more than a paltry 
million dollars behind the plunger. It has been said that 
Mr. Munsey did not advertise the New York News enough. 
The New York Recorder was certainly advertised enough, but 
it couldn’t keep afloat. For a new daily paper to live in 
New York to-day (and that is what Mr. Munsey tried to make 
of the News) it must be backed by a man with millions to 
devote to the “pleasure” and novelty of newspaper pub- 
lishing, and after millions have been sunk, and there is no 
necessity for paying interest or dividends on the past, it may 
be possible by conservative management to make ends meet. 
The experience of the Recorder and Mr. Munsey’s News would 
indicate that New York has enough daily newspapers. 


J. E. Crarey, who for some years has owned and edited 
the Great Barrington (Mass.) Courier, has sold his property 
and will enter the daily field. Mr. Clarey is what might be 
termed a heart-to-heart writer and has a way of putting things 
all his own. He heads a two-column article, telling frankly 
the reasons for his change, “ Out of a Job,” which closes with 
the following paragraph: 

On the work I have tried to do here I need dwell but a moment. 
I came as a stranger from the West. For a time I think people were 
a trifle suspicious of me. They didn’t quite understand my ‘“ Western ” 
ways. In truth they were not ‘“ Western.” The “ ways” that came 
with me from the West to the East went with me from the East to the 
West. Good old Vermont, not grand Iowa, implanted in me the posi- 
tiveness of opinion that has sometimes given offense. ’Tis pleasing, 
however, to think, as I am planning to leave, that, as the community has 
come to know me well, it has come to credit me with being usually 
right, and when wrong with being so because I was trying to be right. 
For the Courier’s mistakes I offer no apology; there’s comfort enough 
in the thought that they were not more numerous. For any real harm 
or injustice resulting from them, I’m genuinely sorry. As a final word, 
let me repeat my favorite sentiment — uttered by ‘ Tiny Tim” during 
a Christmas season, but good at any time — ‘‘ God bless us every one!” 


Tue following papers have been received, marked “ For 
Criticism,” and suggestions are made for their improvement: 


Central Michigan Times, Mount Pleasant, Michigan.— To get the 
best results from the large number of half-tones, you should have used 
calendered paper or had coarser-screen cuts. However, a little more 
impression would have improved many of them. 

Wheaton (Minn.) Footprints.— Register is very poor. The orna- 
ments around the heading, ‘‘ Review of the Week,” are too prominent 
for the light-faced type used. 

Oakfield (N. Y.) Reporter You used good judgment in the selec- 
tion of your new dress, but there is a slight slur in the presswork 
which should be overcome. 

Oldham & Livingston, Russellville (Ark.) Courier-Democrat.— One 
of the best-printed and most newsy papers, with the neatest ads., that 
has come to my table. The running of paid readers among local items 
without even a distinguishing mark is a mistake. 

Denton County News, Denton, Texas.— Display heads and double 
heads are spaced too much. In the ad. of Jarrell, Bass & Co. some 


arrangement should have been made to give the firm name more promi- 
nence. 
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Bay City (Mich.) Tribune.— Parallel rules on either side of the 
date-line gives a neater finish to a first page, and the word “ Michigan ” 
should appear in this line on the first page of your Sunday issue. 

Jay Crawford, Kearney (Neb.) Hub.— Presswork is not particularly 
good; column rules do not show up and color is uneven. Ads. are 
well displayed; the best are those where roman is used for body instead 
of the eight-point display. 

A. K. Bailey, Decorah (Iowa) Republican The Republican has 
been commented upon twice in this department —in December, 1901, 
and in October, 1902. There is practically nothing from a news stand- 
point, or mechanically, to criticize. When you use double heads, if the 
first line was about two points larger, particularly where the second part 
makes three lines, it would be an improvement. 


A Book About Indians 


Over two hundred pages of 
intense interest concering the 


INDIANS OF THE 
SOUTHWEST 


By Geo. A. Dorsey, Curator of 
Anthropology, Field Columbian 
Museum, Chicago, published by 
the Santa Fe. Illustrated by 
half-tones from original photo- 
graphs from life. Every school 
teacher should have a copy. Sent 
on receipt of fifty cents, coin 
omen ££ G&¢sns & & 


scum SANTA FE ‘nas 


No. 6. 


STANTON TETER, a fifteen-year-old apprentice in the office 
of the Kansas Educator, at Hutchinson, Kansas, has a prom- 
ising talent for ad. composition. The Santa Fe ad. (No. 6) 
shows that he has the right idea of display. 





THE PRESS IN JAPAN. 


Professor J. Dunolard of the University of Tokio writes in 
the Chicago American: 

“Though immense progress has been made in Japan in 
many respects, and Western inventions and improvements are 
to be found even in the most remote parts of the country, the 
interest of the people in reading still remains to be aroused. 
The large majority of the people are illiterate, a fact which is 
partly explained by the complicated nature of the original 
Japanese alphabet. 

“During the last few years, and especially since the war 
with China, there has been a change, and more attention is 
being paid to the study of literature, and the number of books 
published is quite large, if compared with that of ten years 
ago. The introduction of printing-presses, with movable type, 
was, no doubt, responsible for this. Only a comparatively few 
years ago wooden blocks were in use, but it was a work of 
great labor to prepare them, and as only a limited number of 
copies could be struck from them, books were enormously 
expensive. 

“The growth of the newspaper press during the past few 
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years has been quite remarkable. At the period of the last 
revolution there existed but one publication that could be prop- 
erly classed under this head, the so-called Government Gazette, 
which was read only by the official class, for whom alone its 
contents possessed any interest. But since then so many news- 
papers have come into existence that the list for the whole 
country now comprises several hundreds. In the chief cities 
they are issued daily; in country districts every two or three 
days, though during the present war also most of these have 
been published daily. 

“The Tokio papers have a very wide circulation and are 
forwarded even to the most remote post towns. Among these 
the Nichi-nichi Shimbun (Daily News), and the Choya Shim- 
tun (Court of Country News), and the Hochi Shimbun (in- 
formation News), are perhaps the best known; the first-named 
is a semi-official organ. These papers appear on every day 
except holidays. They are all similar in style, the first page 
containing government notifications and editorials; the second 
miscellaneous items of information, and the third contributed 
articles, sometimes of a political, but oftener of a popular or 
satirical character, while the fourth page is devoted to adver- 
tisements. 

“The papers are now always printed from movable metal 
types. The style of composition is principally Chinese, inter- 
spersed with ‘kana’ at intervals, but the papers printed for the 
express benefit of the very low classes are almost entirely in 
kana, and are in many cases illustrated with rough woodcuts. 

“Nominally there is freedom of the press, but many an 
editor has been fined or imprisoned for publishing what was 
deemed by the government an infraction of the press laws, and 
no editor would dare to give any account of defeat suffered 
in time of war, as this would surely result in a long term of 
imprisonment. 

“Before a newspaper is started, a petition requesting the 
permission of the government is asked and the stipulation 
made that if such permission be granted the press laws will be 
strictly obeyed. The paper, once it is started, is under the 
supervision of the local officials, and whatever they may deem 
a contravention of the laws in question is punished by a fine, 
imprisonment or suspension or total abolition of the offending 
paper. 

“Tt is needless to point out that under this system anything 
like free and open criticism of the proceedings of government 
is well-nigh impossible, although ingenious plans have been 
contrived whereby, though keeping within the actual letter of 
the law, the editor can proclaim his true views of the subject 
under discussion. A very common. method is to draw a satiri- 
cal picture of Japan under the name of some other country. 
The bonds imposed by the government are felt to be galling, 
and perfect freedom of the press would be hailed with delight 
by the exceedingly large and influential class interested in the ~ 
publication of things in their true light.” 





MRS. DELAND SEES BOOKS MADE. 


Mrs. Margaret Deland, author of “ Dr. Lavendar’s People,” 
has returned to her home in Boston after a visit to New York. 
During the visit she called upon her publishers, the Harpers, 
and was taken on a tour of inspection.through their publish- 
ing plant. Mrs. Deland interviewed the compositor, Gallegher, 
who always “sets” her manuscript, and as her copy is hand- 
written and not too legible, Mrs. Deland said to him, sym- 
pathetically : 

“T suppose it makes you swear, sometimes? ” 

“No, ma’am,” said the flattered but candid Gallegher, “but 
I guess they swear downstairs when they pay the bills for my 
overwork.” . 

Mrs. Deland was so interested-in the material side of book- 
making that she nearly missed her train for Orange, New 
Jersey, where she read from her own stories before the 
Woman’s Club. 
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In this department, queries regarding process engraving will 
be recorded and answered, and the experiences and sugges- 
tions of engravers and printers are solicited. Address, The 
Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


ReEpucING GLASSES, unmounted. 35 cents. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3 

DRAWING FoR Repropuction.—A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. 

Lessons oN Decorative Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S.M. in 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and 
practice of decoration. Cloth, 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF cms — By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to “‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ” 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2. 50. 

DRAWING FoR PrinteRs.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, $2. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with 
chapter on the theory and practice of three-color work, by Frederic E. 
Ives and Stephen H. Horgan, the frontispieces being progressive proofs 
of one of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly 
illustrated, printed on highly enameled heavy paper, and bound in blue 
silk cloth, gold embossed; new edition, revised and brought down to 
date; 200 pages. $2. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PrinTING.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 

‘Phototrichromatic Printing.” The photoengraver or printer who 
attempts colorwork without understanding the laws of color phenomena 
will waste much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge 
is the purpose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough man- 
ner without scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and 
diagrams. Cloth, $1. 

Prior’s Au TOMATIC PuHoTOSCALE.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 


a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 
Tue PrincipLes oF Desicn.— New ideas on an old subject. A book 


for designers, teachers and students. By Ernest A. Batchelder, Instruc- 
tor in the Manual Arts, Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. This book has been designated as “‘the most helpful work yet 
published on ermine design.” It clearly defines the fundamental 
principles of design and presents a series of problems leading from the 
composition of abstract lines and areas in black, white and tones of gray, 
to the more complex subject of nature in design, with helpful sugges- 
tions for the use of the naturalistic motif. There are over one hundred 
plates. Published by The Inland Printer Company. $3. 

LENSES FOR THREE-COLOR WorkK.—L. G. H., New York, 
asks for an expert opinion as to the best lens to purchase for 
three-color work. Answer—It would be improper in this 
department to discriminate between lenses. Any one of the 
following makes are claimed to be corrected for the red, yellow 
and blue rays: The Homocentric, made by Messrs. Ross, of 
London; the Cooke Process lens, made by Taylor, Taylor & 
Hobson; the Apochromat-Collinear, made by Voigtlaender & 
Son, of Vienna, and the Apochromat Planar, of Carl Zeiss, of 


Jena. 


THE Wortp-wipE RANGE OF Process WorkErs.— Two 
queries answered in this department show how information 
regarding process work is sought for from the very ends of 
One letter is from Finland, an extreme northern 


the earth. 
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country of the eastern hemisphere and the other from New 
Zealand, the extreme southern country of the same hemisphere. 
Besides the wide geographical range of the readers, there is a 
wide range in other directions. One reader wants to know 
how to make zinc cuts; another asks a description of Professor 
Wood’s process of color photography by means of Rowland’s 
spectroscopic diffraction grating — one question being too easy 
to reply to and the other too difficult. Readers of this depart- 
ment, it appears, are of all climes, races and previous condi- 
tions of servitude. 

New Meruobs or Cotor PuorocrapHy.— Reports are fre- 
quent of the discovery of new processes whereby photographs 
in colors are produced from a single negative. These reports 
are disquieting to those who have either invested or contem- 
plate putting money into three-color reproductive processes. 
Readers of this department can rest assured that any improve- 
ment on the three-color process, which is the only practical 
method of making color-plates to date, will be duly recorded 
here as soon as it is announced anywhere. The only methods 
of making color-prints from a single negative that were worth 
while noticing here were variations of the Joly-McDonough 
process. It may be recalled that this was a method by which 
a single-color record negative was made through what was 
called “a taking screen.” This screen contained the color 
filters laid down in lines of 200 to the inch or finer. The 
newest idea in color photography from a single negative 
involves a paper coated with three layers of different colored 
gelatin sensitized with a bichromate. The gelatin film next to 
the paper contains a red pigment, the second gelatin film a 
green pigment and the top film a blue pigment. This thrice- 
coated paper is printed through an ordinary dry-plate negative. 
After printing, it is laid face down on another paper and devel- 
oped from the back with warm water, with the result that the 
red film is washed away most and the blue film least. By 
careful development an approach to the colors of nature is 
secured with some subjects. Three-color workers need not 
fear that this new process will in any way interfere with them. 


Tue ILLUSTRATOR AND Process Review.— A new publica- 
tion takes the place of the Process Review and Journal of 
Electrotyping, of Buffalo. It is called The Illustrator and 
Process Review, published in New York. George W. Dunn 
is the business manager. Mr. Dunn has been the princinal 
agent in unionizing the photoengravers of this country. A. C. 
Austin, the editor, held the same position on the publication 
before the change, so the new magazine is in good hands. It 
proposes to cover the field of the graphic arts and applied 
photography, and all for $1 a year. May success attend it. 
In this first number there is an article, with a promise of 
more, by James Yates, on “ Photolithography,” in which he 
writes: “ Photolithography is interesting as being the first 
practical use that was made of Osborne’s discovery of the 
peculiar effect on a mixture of bichromate of potassium and 
gelatin or other organic matter when exposed to light.” Now 
Mr. Yates will pardon me, I am sure, if I start him right in 
this matter. Mungo Ponton it was who discovered the sensi- 
tiveness of bichromated gelatin to light and that it was ren- 
dered also insoluble by light. This he did in 1839, or twenty 
years before John W. Osborne worked out his photolitho- 
graphic process. A portrait of Ponton was published in this 
department in October, 1900, together with the facts here 
repeated. One might as well write the history of America 
without knowing of Columbus as to write about photolithog- 
raphy without mentioning Mungo Ponton. 


ANOTHER BooK ON THREE-COLOR PHoTOGRAPHY.— Henry 
Oscar Klein has conferred a great favor on advanced process 
workers by giving them an English translation of Baron von 
Hubl’s excellent work “Die Driefarben Photographie.” He 
calls it “ Three-color Photography.” A copy came to hand too 
late to do more than announce it this month. A glance through 
the book shows that this most intricate subject is treated in a 
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popular manner. There are some color charts that are indis- 
pensable to a clear understanding of the matter. Three-color 
work is divided into three distinct kinds, of which von Hubl 
says in conclusion: “The difficulties to be met in the practical 
execution of these three processes are different, and without 
doubt the greatest in the case of trichromatic printing. They 
are governed by the imperfections of half-tone processes, and 
every improvement in this direction means improvement in 
trichromatic printing. Absolutely correct color rendering can 
be as little obtained in this process as true monochrome repro- 
duction by means of photography. The photographic repro- 
duction of an engraving or a monochrome drawing leaves 
much to be desired. We must not demand perfect color repro- 
duction of three-color photography, and if this process produces 
a picture resembling the characteristic impression of the orig- 
inal, its mission is accomplished. Such results, must, however, 
be obtainable without retouching if the process is based on 
sound theoretical research, and only then is a further manual 
correction of the negatives justified.” The work is 150 pages, 
bound in red cloth and stamped in gold. The American pub- 
lishers are Tennant & Ward, 287 Fourth avenue, New York, 
and the price is $3.50. Orders may be sent to The Inland 
Printer Company. 


Tue HiIGH-LIGHT Process IN LITHOGRAPHIC HALF-TONES.— 
F. W. Sears, Wellington, New Zealand, writes: “I have a 
method of making half-tones with dots that range from the 
largest possible to the smallest, until they merge into actual 
whites in the highest lights. I do this by lithography, though 
I am far from satisfied with the result of the actual impres- 
sions, caused by the incompetency of the lithographic printers 











F. W. Sears, Wellington, New Zealand. 


A MAORI FATHER-IN-LAW. 


here. The fact is they know they have too many brains to be 
taught anything and they treat the minutest dotwork, as in 
my process, as they would a quack doctor’s hand-bill or a 
cheap tin label. I would be glad of your valuable opinion on 
the process and likely value, if any, of it commercially, and if 
it is old or new. Of course I know lithographic half-tone is 
old enough, but has the screen been got rid of where it is not 
wanted as I get rid of it? I will look forward in your paper 
for remarks to my question at an early date.” Answer— li 
you will turn to your file of THe INLAND Printer for July, 
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1900, page 527, you will find reproduced there a half-tone from 
the New York Daily Graphic of March 4, 1880. This half- 
tone was made by the half-tone high-light process, invented by 
the writer some time before that, and was printed lithographic- 
ally. The process, by the way, has been patented several times 
since. This answers your question as to whether the idea is 
new. Now as to printing extremely fine half-tone lithograph- 
ically, that is next to impossible. From the examples for- 
warded I would say your lithographers are doing as well as 





F. W. Sears, Wellington, New Zealand. 


A MAORI BEAUTY. 


they would do anywhere. Half-tone dots can not be printed 
lithographically as sharp and fine as they can be printed from 
a relief plate. 


Wuat Makes A Picture UNFIT For PusLicaTIon ? — The 
editor of this department was called upon recently to settle a 
dispute between an advertising manager and the editor of a 
metropolitan newspaper. The question was as to the fitness for 
publication in half-tone of a photograph supposed to advertise 
a corset. The picture was of a most voluptuous woman, 
photographed in her boudoir, wearing the corset over a spe- 
cially short petticoat, while her maid was presumably fastening 
her slipper. A special effort had been made in the woman’s 
pose to make her anatomy from the bottom of the petticoat 
down the conspicuous feature of the picture. When I decided 
against the reproduction of the photograph the advertising 
manager became furious. He demanded to know what was 
the rule that decided the unfitness of a picture for publication. 
Pictures, he said, were printed of South African women and 
other aborigines almost nude, chorus girls, acrobats, trapeze 
performers in tights; bathers in all manner of poses were 
printed. Then why object to his corseted woman? The exact 
dividing line between decency and indecency is not easily 
drawn, still I was compelled to quickly formulate an answer 
to this advertising manager and it was as follows: “ Photo- 
graphs of human beings in costumes or poses in which they 
would not appear in public are liable to be unfit for publication 
in an ordinary newspaper.” Will INLAND PRINTER readers 
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kindly send opinions on this reply? It is a question that 
engravers, advertisers, publishers and all those engaged in pro- 
cesswork frequently meet in the photographs submitted to 
them, and there are an increasing number of persons without 
good taste, good judgment or good sense in this matter. It 
would seem necessary to lay down some rule for them to decide 
between the artistic and the vulgar. 

From A READER IN FINLAND.— H. Hertsberg, of Aktiebo- 
laget Lilius & Hertzberg, Regeringsgatan 10, Halsingfors, Fin- 
land, writes: “Since three years subscribers of your valued 
paper, we are constantly admiring the excellent cuts to be 
found in it. Especially the cuts illustrating machinery and 
those in the photoengraver’s advertisements rendering reliefs 
have had our attention. We are ourselves photoengravers and 
we are making passable cuts, but are quite unable to reach the 
high perfection of cuts made in America. We think it depends 
from the preparation or retouch of the originals for reproduc- 
tion and should be very pleased to learn whether this retouch 
is handwork only, or made by some mechanical process or 
apparatus. If there are some apparatus needed we should like 
to get an offer from a firm we trust you will know.” Answer.— 
The beautiful results you see in THe INLAND PRINTER are due, 
first of all, to the photograph or drawing of the machinery 
being retouched by either water-color or air-brush, or both, 
until it is as perfect as the artist can make it. Then the half- 
tone is reétched and burnished until the precise gradations of 
light and shade in the original are obtained, and finally the 
printer brings to the work technical skill together with fine 
paper, ink and magnificent presses, which, though last, is not 
the least factor in the printed half-tones you admire so much. 
The publication of your address here will bring you circulars 
from firms supplying the apparatus you need. 

Tue DaGuerREOTYPE.— In the May number of the Century 
Magazine are two articles deploring what they term “ The lost 
art of the daguerreotype,” and they ask: “ Who shall discover 
for us this lost and charming art?” Some daguerreotypes are 
reproduced in half-tone to illustrate the article on the subject 
‘by the veteran daguerreotyper, Abraham Bogardus. As the 
writer worked in the Bogardus gallery, on Broadway and 
Franklin street, New York, over thirty years ago, while they 
were still making daguerreotypes there, he feels that he can 
offer some reasons why this earliest photographic process is 
no more. In the first place it is not a lost art. Given the 
apparatus, it is one of the simplest photographic processes to 
‘learn. There are many men living who practiced it and minute 
descriptions of the method are readily at hand. But the facts 
are, the daguerreotype was so insensitive to light that under 
the most favorable conditions, with the head clamped fast in 
a head-rest, the time required for a sitting was many, many 
seconds, sometimes minutes; then the portrait was reversed ; 
‘but one portrait could be made at a time and the material 
used made them expensive. The examples of daguerreotyping 
shown in the Century Magasine are attractive because of the 
picturesque and artistic costumes worn in daguerreotype days. 
Further, only the fittest of those early photographic portraits 
have survived, and for the article referred to only the choicest 
were taken. And finally, the half-tone reproductions in the 
magazine were an improvement on the daguerreotypes them- 
‘selves. So that, wonderful as the daguerreotype is, it has been 
superseded by methods of picture-taking more practical and 
far superior in artistic results. 





COPYRIGHT RECIPROCITY. 


The President has issued a proclamation extending to the 
productions of authors who are citizens of Cuba the benefits 
of the copyright laws of the United States. This proclamation 


‘is issued in view of official assurances that the Cuban copy- 
right law places citizens of the United States on substantially 
‘the same basis as citizens of Cuba. 
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MAKING MEDALS BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A photographic process whereby metal bas-reliefs such as 
medals are produced direct from the living subject has recently 
been developed, and threatens to rival the work of the die- 
sinker and sculptor. Samples thus made were shown at a 
scientific exhibition in London, and aroused considerable inter- 
est, due to the faithfulness with which the original subject was 
reproduced. The process consists in first making an ordinary 
photographic negative of the head which is to figure on the 
medal, the only departure from ordinary practice being in the 
lighting of the subject, which is arranged in a somewhat pecul- 
iar way. There are ten planes of illumination produced by 
lamps of special construction, so placed and adjusted that 
there is a gradation of intensity of illumination which varies 
from intense brilliancy on the portion nearest to the camera — 
that is, the parts which would appear in the highest relief on 
the medal —to an almost absence of illumination at the back- 
ground. After the negative has been made it is placed on a 
plate coated with bichromatized gelatin and exposed to the 
light. That portion which is affected by the light passing 
through the transparent parts of the negative becomes insol- 
uble, and when the plate is washed remains, while the part 
protected from the action of the light by the opaque parts of 
the negative is washed away, leaving a film of gelatin of 
varying thickness, corresponding to the negative. From this 
is made an ordinary plaster mold, with which metallic bas- 
reliefs can be produced by electro-deposition. Successful 
results have been obtained with bas-reliefs as large as two 
inches in diameter and one-eighth of an inch high.— Harper’s 
Weekly. 





POLYGLOT PRINTING IN ATHENS. 


In all Eastern cities the European printer and lithographer 
must be a specially learned man. He receives advertisements 
in all kinds of languages, and must often be his own “ reader,” 
and must personally overlook all these different tongues. It 
is peculiar that German is a language hardly heard or read in 
the East. Cairo, for instance, has English, French, Italian, 
Greek, Turkish, Arabic, Roumanian and Hebrew newspapers, 
but not a single German one. And that is typical of the near 
and far East. In Greece, French is most used after the native 
language. Here the wages for all classes of printers are far 
lower than anywhere else in Europe, except, perhaps, in some 
parts of Russia. Many are tempted to travel to Greece for 
employment by the apparent largeness of the salaries, not 
knowing that one drachma is hardly worth a sixpence, and 
that, for instance, 100 drachma monthly is only really worth 
$12. The Greeks themselves get along very well on this small 
sum, because they ean live so economically on bread, olives 
and cheese, and their other wants are few. The descendants 
of the ancient art-loving Greeks are the very opposite from 
their ancestors. They have, as a whole, no love for beauty, 
form or color, and any primitive, old-fashioned work is good 
enough for them. One very often finds in a stationer’s shop, 
where many other articles besides stationery are to be bought, 
a little hand press, and the proprietor of the shop prints visit- 
ing cards, business cards and perhaps note-headings on it. 
The lithographers accept work in all languages, whether they 
understand them or not, and the most ridiculous misprints are 
quite common occurrences. The only publishing business is 
that of school books, or small pamphlets, which are put into 
the flimsiest of paper covers. Illustrations, chromolithog- 
raphy or collotype are unknown, and posters are conspicuous 
by their absence. It is not only a want of taste, but a want 
of everything outside ordinary black printing which is notice- 
able. Once in a while one comes across a colored poster, but 
it is always printed in foreign countries and brought by trav- 
elers into Greece.— Caxton Magazine. 
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BY E. F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others inter- 
ested. Individual experiences in any way pertaining to the 
trade are solicited. Differences of opinion regarding answers 
given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. Ad- 
dress all samples and letters to The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.— George Fritz. $1.75. 

GRAMMAR OF LiTHOGRAPHY.—W. D. Richmond. $2. 

LITHOGRAPHIC SPECIMENS.— Portfolios of specimens in the highest 
style of the art, published by Joseph Heim. Album Lithographique, 
part 20, $1.50. American Commercial Specimens, second and _ third 
series, $3.50 each. Modern Alphabets, $3.50. 

SoLuTION FoR Hot WEATHER Damprinc.— “Old Timer ” 
writes: “To keep the stone moist during the hot season take 
glycerin 4 ounces, tartrate potassa I ounce, gum (dissolved) 
I ounce; add to the damping water. It is nothing new, per- 
haps, but it has not been supplanted by anything better as yet.” 


THE Cotor Prover.— Leaving the artistic processes out of 
consideration, the color prover comes nearer to being an artist 
than any other man in the lithographic profession. He must 
exercise good judgment and taste, and have a very fine appre- 
ciation for color values. Besides all this, of course, he must 
be a thoroughly good lithographic printer and understand the 
chemistry of colors. 


ALUMINUM PRINTING.— Frequent complaints have been 
received lately that the delicate tints, such as rulings or fine 
stipple or Ben Day films, when printed from aluminum plate, 
do not print clear, and fill in when a heavy red or strong blue 
is used. The work on the plates was found in every instance 
to be clear and distinct. We would like to hear from some of 


our practical aluminum-printer readers on this subject. 


THE ARBITRATION AGREEMENT.— “ Engraver,” New York, 
asks: ‘‘ What may be the reason that the’ bosses are insisting 
so on the arbitration agreement with the men?” Answer.— 
It indicates to our mind that the lithographic industry in 
America is far enough advanced to begin an earnest bid for 
the control of the world’s markets of that product. Therefore, 
the cry for “stability” in dealing with their men, and from 
now on we may see a battle royal between the German and 
the American lithographer for the world’s trade in that line. 


Type PrinTING vs. LirHocrRAPHY.— J. S. S., Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, writes: “I have observed with interest lately that 
the Puck comic weekly paper is being printed from type plates, 
and I also note with pleasure that the work looks very clear 
and distinct. Does this show that this class of work is more 
economical?” Answer This was simply the result of the 
recent strike which forced the proprietors to resort to the type 
method in order to get the paper out. The lithographic method 
is, however, in spite of higher wages, better, cheaper and 
quicker. 

Wuy BEN Day Fitms Sport.— “Artist,” New York, writes: 
““Why do Ben Day films, if left unrolled for several days, 
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spoil?” Answer— The ink used to charge the films on Ben 
Day or similar machines contains a partly volatile oil to make 
the ink very soft and pliable. This oil, after separating from 
the ink, which must contain a large amount of lampblack to 
give it a strong black color, evaporates, leaving the ink hard 
and without the agent which gives it the adhesiveness for the 
stone. At the same time there is that oily substance which 
begins, after a while, to spread from the edges of the work and 
has a tendency to make everything thicker. 

Recipe For LitrHoGRAPHIC ETCHING GrouND.— Take 1% 
ounces asphaltum, 1% ounces bleached wax, 14 ounces mastic, 
4 ounce pure pitch, %4 ounce rosin. These ingredients are to 
be boiled together. This is best done by an apothecary. When 
hard, the same is broken into small pieces and dissolved in pure 
turpentine to a thick, syrupy liquid. In another bottle mix 1 





LA BELLE JAPAN. 


Photo by S. Yamamoto, Tokyo, Japan. 


pint dammar varnish, %4 pint turpentine and ¥% pint sulphuric 
ether. A third bottle is used to mix enough of both liquids 
to supply the demand. This ground will flow smoothly and 
evenly, will last long on stone and stand a great amount of 
etching. 


To Make Pencit SKEtcHES.— “Student,” Peoria, Illinois, 
sends a number of pencil drawings for the purpose of criticism, 
and asks if some way could be suggested by which he could 
improve his work. Answer.— First of all he would do well to 
use at least two grades of leads, a hard pencil to outline with 
and sketch in the general contour of the design, shading on 
faces, hands, distances, etc., then use several, say a medium and 
finally a soft pencil, for the darker shading, and for the very 
decided touches and depths. It is well to work on a tinted 
paper. This may be either a cool bluish or a warm buff color; 
then when the pencilwork ‘is completed, the highest lights may 
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be brought out by touching them with chinese white or the 
point of a chalk. The paper should possess a hard body and 
a fine, even grain. Highly finished and very delicate effects 
can be brought out by rubbing in the tinted parts or larger 
surfaces with the finger containing some of the lead previously 
taken up from some lead scrapings. 


THE agreement entered into between the employers and the 
workmen of the lithographic industry will have, no doubt, a 
wholesome effect upon business, provided each side carries out 
his part of the bargain in good faith. Sensible and fair-minded 
arbitration will do the rest toward establishing peace and 
stability, and the superior advantages which the lithographic 
trade offers will cause a widespread demand for lithographic 
product. Viewing the situation in other trades throughout the 
country, the general trend among workmen seems to be toward 
a policy of arbitration rather than war. 


VARNISH FOR WATER-COLOR SKETCHES AND LaBeELs.— For 
the purpose of producing a brilliant gloss upon a sketch or 
printed piece of work, the same should be coated with a varnish 
composed of one part of collodion and one-thirty-second part 
of castor oil, brushing with a good-flowing varnish brush over 
the work, and after drying, the operation may be repeated in 
case the gloss is not high as desired. For bringing out certain 
depths on a sketch, however — the shadows or the bright reds, 
or other colors which should receive brilliancy alone, without 
varnishing —a little dissolved but clear gum arabic is quickly 
touched upon these places. 


PRESERVING BEN Day Fitm TransFers.— L. A. D., Balti- 
more, Maryland, writes: “How long can the Ben Day film 
transfers be kept on stone before they dry up, and what can 
be done to prevent their spoiling? I simply ask this question 
in order to place the responsibility for the recent spoiling of 
some of this kind of work.” Answer—JIn this issue under a 
similar heading will be found the query of an “ Artist” which 
partially answers this case. These films, after being trans- 
ferred to stone, should not be allowed to stand longer than a 
day or two. If the work on stone is, while still fresh, dusted 
with powdered resin or asphalt, it will prevent the evaporation, 
for a while at least, and allow gumming or slight etching until 
the prover can take up the stone. 


RuBBER CYLINDER TIN PriInTING—It may be safely said 
that to-day no direct tin-plate printing is done, for, instead of 
placing the tacky tin plate upon the face of the high etched 
stone and passing it through the regular lithographic flat-bed 
press, all this kind of printing to-day is done from double 
cylinder presses, especially constructed for this class of work. 
The stone containing the work transfers its design to a rubber- 
covered cylinder directly above it, so nicely adjusted that every 
hair-line will fit exactly in its place on every succeeding 
impression. Then it will transfer itself to the tin plate, which 
is interposed between that and the upper cylinder, completing 
the impression upon the tin. Trouble with the register of 
large sheets of paper when there is a change in the weather 
from moist to dry is not found, and besides the sheets of tin 
are much smaller. The adjustments must be very accurate 
between the stone and cylinders and the printing is slower. 
The press was invented by an English tin-printing firm, C. 
Mann & Co., of Leeds, but the patents have, we believe, 
expired. 


Poster LirHocrApHy.—E. T. Co., Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey, writes: “How is poster lithography produced? We 
are type printers, but have taken a large poster order, and 
would like to know something about the process.” Answer.— 
Often only two or three colors are used, and very seldom more 
than four. If necessary, a sketch is prepared upon a smaller 
scale, with the divisions where the sheets come together on 
the boards indicated. A reduced negative is enlarged upon a 


paper screen so that the lines can be traced upon the screen 
with conte crayon. 


This outline is transferred to the stone 
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and the “black artist” can follow the lines as a key to his 
work. After the black or drawing stone is finished, offsets 
(that is, impressions dusted over with red chalk) are impressed 
upon the three-color stones or aluminum plates. These offsets 
serve the same purpose that the traced lines did; they give 
the color artist a key, and he draws in the relative values with 
lithographic crayon and tousche. Besides the draftsmanship 
of the lithographer, he must be a technician and possess a 
well-trained judgment of color in the abstract. The man who 
draws the black, however, is the real artist. 

Direct PRINTING oR DEcALCOMANIA.— M. N. C., Montreal, 
Canada, writes: “We have been much interested in and 

















Photo by P. A. Hachet, San Jose, Cal. 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA. 


highly pleased with your very able article in the April issue 
of the esteemed INLAND PRINTER explaining how the gold effect 
is produced on tin. Our newly started decorating firm is 
contemplating putting in a secondhand press for a cheap grade 
of canisters, coffee boxes and general druggists’ ware. The 
German lithographic professor we have engaged assures us 
that the finest lithographic work, done in multy, stipple and 
chromo process, could be permanently attached to such boxes 
without doing the lithographic part here —just coating the 
tin with paint and impressing on the surface a transfer impres- 
sion of fine European lithographed work. This could then be 


‘lacquered or varnished and baked. We would like to ask you 


now where we could purchase these prints. Is there such a 
place in New York?” Answer— The transfers spoken of are 
called decalcomania prints, or in German, “ abziebilder.” They 
are manufactured in great quantities in Germany. The best 
come from Nuremberg. We know of no agency in New York. 
We are of the opinion, also, that it would be expensive to buy 
these impressions and transfer them to the boxes ‘spoken of 
and carry on a profitable trade in that way. It would be 











undoubtedly better if the proposed company would purchase 
the proper tin-printing press described elsewhere in this depart- 
ment and print direct on the tin from engravings or penwork 
expressly made for the advertising proposed, instead of using 
the foreign product, which may not suit the needs of the 
domestic market. 


A REsourcEFUL MANAGER.— Among the numerous inci- 
dents transpiring during the recent “lockout-strike” in the 
lithographic industry, an illustration of the merit of a practical 
man was given when the presses with half-finished editions 
were left standing in the establishment of the J. Ottmann 
Lithographic Company, where the weekly magazine Puck 
is printed. Mr. F. M. Seamans, the general superintendent, 
slipped on overalls and, with Mr. Ottmann at the feed-board, 
started the press. He summoned one of the idle drummers 
from the office and manned another press, finishing up a fine 
commercial job, and in this way most all the unfinished work 
was completed, whether it was commercial or color, keeping 
several presses running without a single mishap during the 
entire four weeks of the memorable unpleasantness. Although 
Mr. Seamans is not a printer and probably never handled a 
roller, he with the aid of Dick, the floor boy, whose only asset 
was his observation, tackled the most difficult transferring 
problem, by pulling the impressions of the dark blue from 
various small stones drawn for fashion work and transferring 
them to a stone 40 by 60 inches in size, of which several colors 
had already been printed. The large transfer was put down 
without a hitch, rubbed up and etched with a precision which 
would have done credit to a veteran at the transfer press. 
This stone was also set in the steam press, and the printing 
showed that every part of the transfer registered to a hair. 
The next day found Mr. Seamans drawing a crisp black for 
a full-sheet poster. Of course, here he was quite at home, but 
when he etched, rolled up and proved this large stone, bringing 
out the most delicate tints, when he made his own offsets and 
then proceeded to draw the necessary colors for the job, which, 
by the way, was in imitation of a carefully painted sketch 
and no haphazard work, the admiration for his achievement 
was complete. He will also put these stones on the steam 
press and thus have traversed the entire cycle of processes 
incident to lithographic manipulation which is usually per- 
formed by half a dozen sets of men. As all the stone preparers 
were out with the rest of the men, the manager called in one 
of the shipping clerks, who soon began to polish stones suitable 
for transfer or crayon. All this teaches that the shop part 
of lithography is not such a very mysterious thing. 


RECIPES FOR PREPARING LITHOGRAPHIC TRANSFER PAPERS.— 
C. C. W., Cincinnati, Ohio, writes: “ Will you please give a 
recipe for making a moist transfer paper suitable for transfer- 
ring fine commercial engraved work; one that does not require 
dampening and will not dry out or become dead in a short 
time?” Answer—In order to transfer from engraved stones, 
the Chinese paper is very useful, and the paste for coating is 
made from wheaten starch, which is dissolved in cold water, 
and during constant stirring hot water is added until the paste 
becomes thick enough to allow spreading it upon the paper 
with a large sponge. Then the sheets are hung on cords to 
dry. This paper is placed in the damping book before using 
so as to receive just the least degree of moisture. A good 
transfer paper which can also be used for autographic work is 
prepared from 4 parts starch, 1 part gum tragacanth, 2 parts 
glue, I part powdered Spanish chalk, % part gamboge. The 
glue, gum tragacanth and gamboge are each dissolved sepa- 
rately in water for about two days, allowing sufficient water 
for the gum tragacanth; then the starch paste is prepared. It 
is a good idea to moisten the starch sparingly at first and then 
add more cold water until the whole is a paste. Then the hot 
water is gradually stirred in and allowed to boil up once. 
Then add the glue, the tragacanth and chalk, leaving the mix- 
ture stand warm on the fire until it is perfectly uniform. Only 
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when the same is quite thick can the gamboge be added. In 
order to be able to spread this paste evenly upon the paper it 
must not be thicker than bookbinders’ paste. It is finally 
pressed through a cloth and spread upon thin writing paper if 
it is to be used for autographic purposes. The glycerin trans- 
fer paper is made of the following ingredients: 2 parts starch, 
I part wheat flour, I part white lead, % part fine gelatin. 
First stir up the flour with cold water; then add the starch, 
not using more water than necessary to make a thick paste. 
At the same time have the water boiled, with the gelatin dis- 
solved in it, and add this to the paste under constant stirring. 
The white lead is mixed with the glycerin and finally added 
to the mixture. In hot weather use 2 parts glycerin and in cold 
season I part may be taken. An unsized or india paper can be 
used. The coating should be put on twice. Transparent 
transfer paper may be made by coating tracing paper with 
starch or gelatin, or a regular writing paper may be made 
transparent by coating with varnish and then applying a coat 
of starch or gelatin over the varnish. For photo-lithography, 
a paper covered with the finest French gelatin is used. This 
is poured upon a thoroughly soaked sheet of well-sized paper. 
After allowing the superfluous water to drain off, the sheet is 
placed upon a glass plate, which has been leveled thoroughly. 
Then the edges of the sheet are raised a-trifle by slipping 
under them a little strip of card or wood, and then the warm 
solution of gelatin is slowly poured upon it. The proportion 
of gelatin to water is I to 30. When dry, this gelatinized 
paper can be kept in a cool place for months. For photolitho- 
graphic work, this paper is immersed in a solution of I part 
bichromate of potassium to I5 parts water, to which is added 
enough ammonia to produce a straw color. In order to pre- 
vent the remoistening of this paper having a dissolving effect 
upon the gelatin, a small quantity of ammonia is added. This 
sensitizing process must be done a day before the paper is to 
be used. It must be left for three minutes in this bath. As 
soon as the paper is taken therefrom it is to be laid upon a 
clean, smooth glass plate and squeegeed, then left over night, 
when it will be ready in the morning for use. 





WHO INVENTED THE ALPHABET? 

The two nations credited with this wonderful achievement 
are the Pheenicians and the Persians. But it is not usually 
conceded that the two are entitled to anything like equal credit. 
The Persians, probably in the time of Cyrus the Great, used 
certain characters of the Babylonian script for the construction 
of an alphabet; but at this time the Pheenician alphabet had 
undoubtedly been in use for some centuries, and it is more 
than probable that the Persian borrowed his idea of an alpha- 
bet from a Pheenician source. And that, of course, makes all 
the difference. Granted the idea of an alphabet, it requires no 
great reach of constructive genius to supply a set of alphabeti- 
cal characters; though even here, it may be added parenthetic- 
ally, a study of the development of alphabets will show that 
mankind has all along had a characteristic propensity to copy 
rather than to invent. 

Regarding the Persian alphabet-maker, then, as a copyist 
rather than a true inventor, it remains to turn attention to the 
Pheenician source whence, as is commonly believed, the orig- 
inal alphabet which became “the mother of all existing alpha- 
bets” came into being. It must be admitted at the outset that 
evidence for the Phcenician origin of this alphabet is traditional 
rather than demonstrative. The Phcenicians were the great 
traders of antiquity; undoubtedly they were largely respon- 
sible for the transmission of the alphabet from one part of 
the world to another, once’ it had been invented.— Harper’s 
Magazine. 





BOXMAKERS REJOICE. 
A reduction in the price of sugar in France has caused a 
perceptible increase in the manufacture and printing of candy 
boxes. 


















BY W. H. 


ROBERTS. 


No printer needs to be told that he should make sure 
before buying new presses that he has the space, power and 
skill required to operate them so as to make the investment 
pay, and perhaps it ought not to be necessary to suggest the 
need of similar forethought in adopting something new in 
accounting and bookkeeping methods. 

The cost in either case is the first but not the most impor- 
tant question, and first cost is not as serious a consideration 
as cost of operation. 

The writer is often — perhaps it would be more correct to 
say always — asked if the cost of operating a thorough system 
will not greatly increase office expense. This question can not 
be answered in general terms —it all depends. Some offices 
run on the “hook and stick file” plan will have to stand for 
a considerable increase in expenses along with a general bra- 
cing up in the conduct of business or it will be of no use to 
try to make any cost system, or even the business itself, a 
success. Slack and careless methods can’t succeed anywhere. 
Success in any business depends on care, accuracy, order and 
intelligent grasp of details, and these are the soul and essence 
of good bookkeeping, and cost keeping is founded on good 
bookkeeping —in fact, is its highest development; and no 
cost system can be separated from the general accounting of 
a business without losing a large part of its significance and 
value. Away back beyond the limits of history men began 
to keep account by tally-marks and in similar primitive ways, 
and from this by slow degrees grew up what we know as 
single entry bookkeeping, and which may be broadly described 
as a method of keeping accounts with others and none with 


yourself. 

Right here let me say that the printer who still cherishes 
this relic of the dark ages must prepare for a change of heart 
and conduct, or be forever barred from the “ Society of those 
who know.” 

It was a great advance when some one, long ago (who and 
when I do not know), was inspired with the idea that the 
business itself should be entitled to a place in its own books, 
and so laid the foundation for double entry bookkeeping. 
This man deserves a monument, for the principles he discov- 
ered lie at the foundation of modern commercial and industrial 
progress. From his day to this the idea of keeping books 
with and for one’s self as distinguished from outside debtors 
and creditors has grown until the tendency 
and aim is now to reduce the amount of 
bookkeeping with outsiders to the lowest 
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why it should be so, since the printer’s craft requires the great- 
est accuracy and neatness in the execution of his work for his 
customers, and the too frequent lapses regarding his own office 
affairs are something worse than the condition described in 
that old adage about *“ shoemakers’ children.” 

Of course, not all printers can be thus described, and 
equally, of course, this criticism is not meant for those whom 
it does not fit, but there is no getting away from the fact that 
the slack and go-easy printer who would improve his condi- 
tions by closer knowledge of the actual results of every day’s 
work must “clean house” and make up his mind that the 
reform is to be permanent; must learn ‘to economize time by 
giving a little more of it to doing things right in the first 
place, and economize money in the office by spending it for 
better equipment, both mental and material, just as he does 
in the shop. 

The printer who is satisfied with superannuated type and 
machinery does not count for much in this age and country, 
as everybody knows, but there are still plenty who are unable 
to find room in the office for the same progressive ideas they 
use in the shop. 

You all know that the errand boy can not be trusted to 
monkey around costly machinery, but some of you are inclined 
to think that most anybody will do in the office, and to such 
it is only fair to say that a cost system will not produce any 
better results when carried on in a haphazard way than would 
your best press at the hands of your janitor or porter. 

An ideal cost system stands for accuracy, absolute adhe- 
rence to rule, economy, attention to detail —in a word, disci- 
pline from basement to roof, and for that reason would pay 
well if it did not show costs at all, and the nearer you get 
to this ideal, the better your investment in it will pay. 

Do not buy a press until you are sure your shop will hold 
it, and do not reform in one spot by trying to keep costs before 
you have your office in suitable shape to do it right. 


A CONVENIENT ESTIMATE SLIP. 


Mr. W. A. House, treasurer of the Adkins Printing Com- 
pany, New Britain, Connecticut, gives the following descrip- 
tion of an estimate slip devised by him and successfully used 
in connection with the card-index system used by his house: 
“The work of the smaller job-offices is made up of a large 
number of small jobs, most of which require estimates cf 
cost before printing. These estimates require but a few items, 
and are often figured in one’s head, or the different items. 
jotted down on the first odd piece of paper that comes to 
hand, and no regular record is kept at all, or if put in a book, 
is difficult to find quickly, and so is not used nearly so 
frequently as it would be if the desired estimate could be 
turned to at once. 

“The sample estimate sheets sent out by the United 
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Typothete are good for large jobs but are too cumbersome 
for the quantities of cards, announcements, blanks and pro- 
grams the ordinary printer handles almost exclusively. 

* Being a great believer in the card-index system for office 
use, everything that can be arranged to the standard sizes of 
index have been put in that form. 

“T have used the estimate slip shown herewith for several 
years, and find it large enough for most of the work we do, 
and very easy to file alphabetically for future reference. I 
keep a pad of these slips in a pigeonhole in my desk, and all 
estimates, even the smallest, are made on this pad, and filed. 

“Some time often elapses between the giving of the esti- 
mate and the receipt of the job, and then some slight change 
is desired, either in stock, or quantity, or size. If you can 
place your hand instantly on your original estimate, the change 
can be figured from that, and effect a saving of time and 
perhaps money. The cost of changes is often guessed at, with 
poor results, if your original estimate is not at hand. Easy 
reference to estimates enables comparison between new and 
old estimates on work. 

“Three columns are provided for figures, so that varying 
quantities can be estimated in detail, or for comparison of 
different ways of doing the same job, to find the cheapest 
and best.” 





A NEWSPAPER BANQUET. 

The most unique affair of its kind ever given in this coun- 
try was the “newspaper supper” given at the office of the 
svening Scimitar, Memphis, Tennessee, to the visiting mem- 
bers of the Tennessee Woman’s Press and Authors’ Club by 
the local members as a fitting close to a week of pleasure 
enjoyed by the writers and press women of the State in their 
fourth annual convention. 

The supper was given in the counting-room of the Scimi- 
tar’s new building, a room about 60 by 4o feet in dimension, 
with high ceiling supported by colossal pillars. The room was 
lighted by innumerable lights with, for that evening, a min- 
iature copy of the good ship Brooklyn outlined in red, white 
and blue incandescent bulbs hanging over the table. This fea- 
ture, however, was merely an outside adornment and was not 
introduced to carry out any idea connected with the banquet. 

The table was arranged to represent one big white sheet of 
paper, almost square in design. Directly in the center was a 
mammoth wire waste-basket holding manuscripts that had pre- 
sumably been rejected. They bore the names of the most 
prominent guests and were tied, novice fashion, with blue 
ribbons. Flanking the waste-basket and facing the corners of 
the table were four new typewriters. At equal distances from 
the typewriters and further down the table were four letter 
baskets in which were copies of the evening paper, addressed 
ready for mailing to the guests. 

In a rectangle around the table and half way between the 
service plates and the central group of waste-basket and type- 
writers, was a pattern of scissors and paste-brushes, the scis- 
sors being the large shears found on all editors’ desks and 
laid on the table half-opened. The scissors alternated with 
crossed paste-brushes. 

On the left of each plate was a small “copy hook” or file, 
on which hung a paper napkin on which had been printed a 
clever poem about the women who write for the “ Woman’s 
page”; a bit of rough proofsheet on which the toasts were 
printed: under the name of assignments; and a similar sheet on 
which the menu was printed. In front of each plate was an 
inkwell with red bon bons in the shape of seals, and a sponge- 
saucer filled with olives. At intervals along the table were 
pen-racks and at each corner an imposing stack of Tennessee’s 
leading magazine, the Olympian. 

The place cards were lines of linotype with the guest’s 
name set up by a Mergenthaler machine, and the favors were 


Memphis souvenirs served in a big pie; “pi” it appeared on 
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the menu, and they were served in a novel fashion, the pie 
being trundled in on a big “turtle” or form wagon such as is 
used for taking the forms down to the stereotyping depart- 
ment. 

During the banquet several real telegrams from absent 
members and prominent authors were read, and then a number 
of bogus ones were received, ordering the most inconceivable 
amount of matter for mythical publishers, or hitting off some 
peculiarity of the person who received each one. All these 
were read aloud and provoked much merriment. 

The menu used only names found in the editorial and com- 
posing rooms of an up-to-date paper, and without the paren- 
thetical explanations, read as follows: 


MAILING LIST. 


Scimitar Building, 
Slugs, 
(anchovies) 

Patent Inside, 
(oysters) 
Scimitars, 

(biscuit in scimitar forms) 
Top Heads, 
(celery heads) 

A Fat Take, 
(chicken coquille) 
Hot Stuff, 
(stuffed peppers) 
Double Lead, 

(light rolls) 

Small Caps, 
(olives) 

Paste, 

(fruit salad in paste-cups with paste-brush stuck in each) 
“ All Balled Up,” 
(cheese balls) 
Boiler Plate, 
(crackers) 
Stereotyped Form, 
(ice cream molded in ink-bottle design) 
Devil Tales 
(cakes in book form) 
Ink, 

(coffee) 

Pi, 

(Jack Horner pie with souvenirs) 


(good night) 


The cakes were a compliment to Mrs. Virginia Frazer 
Boyle, author of “ Devil Tales” and a member of the associ- 
ation, the cakes being in book form with red devils prancing 
on the outside. 

The toasts were all bearing on the press in some way or 
other. Miss Noa, vice-president of the Tennessee Woman’s 
Press and Authors’ Club, acted as toastmistress, giving out the 
subjects as “assignments.” 

Following are the sentiments responded to: 

“ Cutting in the Wire,” Mrs. C. N. Grosvenor; “Greeting,” 
Mr. A. B. Pickett; “The Scimitar Is Ours,” Miss Bettie Gar- 
land; “The Empty Copy-hook,” Mrs. Julia Truitt Bishop; 
“The Scissors and Paste-pot,” Mrs. E. E. Adams; “The 
Waste-basket, the Hell-box and the Devil,’ Mrs. Elizabeth 
Fry Page; “The Office Towel,” Miss Will Allen Dromgoole ; 
“ Locking the Forms,” Mrs. J. L. Minor; “ 30,’ Mrs. Virginia 
Frazer Boyle. 

Covers were laid for fifty, the only man present being Mr. 
Pickett, the owner and editor of the Scimitar, in whose build- 
ing the successful affair was. given— What-to-Eat. 


CHARACTERISTIC GREETINGS, 


The editor of the Skidmore Sentinel asks: “Have you 
noticed when you meet a doctor he says: ‘How are you?” 
A newspaper man inquires: ‘What do you know?’ The 
lawyer slaps you on the back and ejaculates: ‘What have you 
got?’ The preacher asks: ‘Where are you going?’ This is 
the hardest to answer.” 
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TYPEFOUNDERS AND TYPEFOUNDING IN 
AMERICA. 


BY WILLIAM E. LOY. 
NO. XXXV.— HENRY L. PELOUZE. 


ROBABLY the best-known of this numerous family of 
P typefounders was Henry L. Pelouze, son of Edward 
Pelouze, born in New York, March 5, 1831. It is a 
notable fact that every male member of this family (with one 
exception — the late General Louis H. Pelouze) was brought 
up to the trade of typefounding and followed it for a livelihood. 
Henry L. Pelouze was born at the time when his father 
was carrying on the business of typefounding at the corner of 
Fulton and Ann streets, New 
York, and his uncle, Lewis 
Pelouze, was engaged in the 
same business in Philadelphia. 
It may therefore be said of 
him that he grew up in an 
atmosphere of typefounding, 
and as soon as he was old 
enough to be of service to his 
father in his foundry he en- 
tered his employ as breaker- 
boy and followed up the path- 
way of the apprentice of the 
time until he had mastered all 
branches of the business. 
When eighteen years of age 
he was foreman of his uncle’s 
foundry in Philadelphia, then 
one of the leading foundries 
of the country. In 1854 he 
made a trip to Chicago, where he was convinced an open- 
ing existed for a typefoundry. He received so much encour- 
agement from printers and publishers that he decided on 
locating there, and at once returned to Philadelphia to com- 
plete his arrangements. Chicago was then the “Far West,” 
and his young wife decided that she could not possibly go 
so far from home and friends, so the idea was abandoned. 
About this time an opportunity was offered him in New York, 
and in conjunction with S. R. Walker the firm of Walker & 
Pelouze was formed, and business was begun at the corner of 
Fulton and Dutch streets, in the heart of the printing district. 
The new firm had among its customers at the time the New 
York Tribune, and among the warm personal friends of Mr. 
Pelouze was Thomas Rooker, so long the foreman of that 
paper, and Robert Bonner, a compositor on the same paper. 
Both these gentlemen remained his lifelong friends, and both 
were able to materially assist the new _typefoundry. 

In 1850, desiring to enlarge their business, it was decided to 
open up a branch at Richmond, Virginia, Mr. Pelouze to go 
South for that purpose and Mr. Walker to remain in charge 
of the New York business. The war coming on so rapidly, 
Mr. Pelouze was unable to get through the lines until the fall 
of 1862, when he obtained permission, and returning to New 
York learned that owing to the illness of his partner business 
had become demoralized, and a fresh start had to be made. 
While living in Richmond he was imprisoned for a consider- 
able time as a Northern man and sympathizer, but later, 
through the intercession of the proprietors of the Richmond 
Whig, he was paroled and engaged in typefounding, as the 
whole Confederacy was suffering for type. Many were the 
straits suffered to get the raw material. It was impossible to 
get antimony and tin, so the principal ingredients of his type- 
metal were lead and what little old type could be had. One 
dress of the Richmond Dispatch lasted just six weeks, being 
almost entirely of lead. 

At the close of the war, Mr. Pelouze returned to Richmond 
and found his machinery in working order. With the assist- 
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ancé of his cousin, Charles E. Pelouze, and his nephew, H. L. 
Hartshorn, he began to rebuild his fortunes under the style of 
H. L. Pelouze & Co. Under adverse circumstances the firm 
prospered fairly well, and in 1869 the idea was conceived of 
starting a branch at Washingten to be near the Government 
Printing-office, which was placed under the charge of his 
nephew, H. L. Hartshorn. The venture was successful, until 
1875, when the nephew retired from the firm to go to Phila- 
delphia, and was succeeded by Frank H. Pelouze, eldest son 
of Henry L., and the style changed to “Son” instead of “ Co.” 

In 1879 the old Baltimore Type Foundry, one of the oldest 
in the country, was known to be on the market, and as that 
offered a chance to extend operations, it was purchased, and 
a chain embracing Baltimore, Richmond and Washington was 
established, the head of the firm giving his time chiefly to the 
Richmond house, while Washington and Baltimore were man- 
aged by and under the control of the son. The Baltimore 
branch was successfully run for about four years, when it was 
disposed of to Charles J. Cary, and the firm gave its time and 
attention to the Richmond and Washington houses. 

Mr. Pelouze now became interested in politics, and was 
nominated for Congress from the Richmond district in the 
campaign which elected Garfield to the Presidency. The situ- 
ation in Virginia was very much mixed up, and in the interest 
of harmony he was induced to withdraw in favor of John S. 
Wise, the representative of what was known as the Mahone 
wing. Later he was asked to accept the position of postmaster 
at Richmond, but again declined in the interest of harmony in 
his party. Dropping politics, he gave more of his time to social 
and other duties, and served two terms as master of Lodge 
Francais, A. F. & A. M. He also served Richmond Command- 
ery as its Eminent Commander, and was a member of the 
Order of the Mystic Shrine. 

The organization of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany in 1892 naturally interfered with the trade in his territory, 
and in 1895 he made over his business to his youngest son, 
E. Craige Pelouze, who organized the firm under the style of 
the Pelouze Paper & Type Company, which still continues at 
Richmond. 

It was Mr. Pelouze’s ambition to see a successful hotel 
opened in Richmond, and this idea became so absorbing that 
after he disposed of his business he purchased the Law build- 
ing and began to remodel it for a hotel. This occupied his 
time and energies until the time of his death. During the 
winter of 1895-96 he was attacked with Bright’s disease and 
continued to fail until August 11, 1896, when death relieved 
his sufferings. 

Henry L. Pelouze was a very active man, a man of untiring 
energy and of a nervous disposition; and while his manner 
was at times brusque, those who knew him admired him for 
his many excellent qualities of mind and heart. He was well 
known to the famous old school of typefounders — Dalton, 
Bruce, James and William Conner, Hager, MacKellar, and in 
fact all the prominent typefounders of thirty to fifty years ago. 
That he was popular in the city of his adoption is shown by 
his election and appointment for several years to the city 
council of Richmond, where he ever labored for the develop- 
ment and improvement of its material affairs. He also served 
as director in several State institutions in Virginia, giving his 
time and talents to their cause. While always an avowed Union 
man, he was none the less popular with his neighbors, who were 
almost unanimous in their allegiance to the cause of the Con- 
federacy, and numbered many of them among his most intimate 
friends. 





PROTECTION FOR GRECIAN PRINTERS. 


Until recently no tax was collected on printed matter 
shipped to Greece from other countries, while unprinted stock 
was liable to a heavy duty, but in reply to representations from 
the printers this inequality has been revised and all importa- 
tions are taxed according to value. 


Copyright, 1904, The Inland Printer Co. 
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Contributions of practical value are solicited for this depart- 
ment. Remittances will be made for acceptable articles on 
receipt of manuscript. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 


COMPOSING 








PLACE MATERIAL CONVENIENTLY. 

A little analysis of the work that comes from your com- 
posing-room will show what series of type are most used. 
Such series should be placed at the most convenient height for 
access in the racks or cabinets and thus avoid much stooping 
over and stopping work to place cases at a convenient height 
to use. By the way, it is a good general rule to place the most 
used articles in the most convenient places. Fe. B. 


SWEEP IN THE EVENING. 


No New England housekeeper ever waged a more unre- 
lenting battle against dust and dirt than does the printer who 
has due regard for the life of his material and the appearance 
of his work. The general practice, however, of deputing the 
office “devil” to sweep out before the arrival of the rest of 
the force is not the best. Even the most careful sweeping 
or brushing is bound to raise a little dust which occupants of 
the office are compelled to breathe during the time it permeates 
the air, and as the dust stirred up by the morning cleaning 
settles, it finds uncovered cases, freshly oiled and washed 
presses for its reception. If you value the health and comfort 
of your work people or the cleanliness of your machinery and 
material, have the daily cleaning done at the end of the day’s 
work instead of its beginning. H. B. 


CARING FOR BRASS RULE, 


Careful spacing of the matter set in panels intended to be 
bordered with rule is the first essential of good rule joinings 
in panelwork. The second and equally important requirement 
is that rules, particularly the ones with the shoulder of the 
face all on one side for the purpose of joining with miters, 
should be kept scrupulously clean. It is not sufficient that such 
rule be given the perfunctory washing with lye or benzine 
usually accorded to small job forms. After the form is dis- 
tributed, the rule which has been used in it should be gone 
over carefully with a rag dampened with benzine, to remove 
the particles of ink and dirt so apt to accumulate at the height 
of the shoulder made by the junction of the rule and adjoining 
quads, leads and furniture. Dried ink on the sides of any font 
of brass rule is objectionable, but when found on rule depend- 
ing for perfect joining on square corners and flush sides it 
is fatal to good results. ; H. B. 


INDENTION OF TYPEWRITER TYPE. 


A point often overlooked in the production of facsimile 
typewriter work is the proper amount of indention at the 
beginning of paragraphs. The typewriting machine, it should 
be remembered, makes spaces of a width exactly equal to the 
uniform width of all letters on the keyboard of the machine. 
Now as in typewriting the paragraph indention is made by 
repeated depressions of the spacing key, it follows that the 
indention is necessarily some multiple of the width of letter 
used on the machine whose work is to be duplicated, conse- 
quently the letters on a good page of imitation typewriter work 
should be aligned perpendicularly as well as laterally. To this 
end the paragraph should be indented either with a number 
of the spaces provided with these fonts of circular letter or 
else with such a combination of spaces and quads as will be 
exactly equal to some multiple of the set of the letter in use. 
The common practice of indenting the beginning of the para- 
graphs of such matter with the “mutton” quads of the same 
body destroys the alignment perpendicularly of the letters by 
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starting the first line of each paragraph on a different set from 

the lines in the balance of the paragraph. Even the specimen 

sheets from the typefoundries, which are usually a standard of 

excellence in such matters, are frequently subject to criticism 

in this matter. H. B. 
ODD MEASURES. 


Unless an office is doing considerable special work of a 
nature that calls regularly for many leads and slugs of other 
lengths than even picas, such odd lengths will be found a 
greater waste and nuisance to care for than their occasional 
use will justify. For the infrequent times that an odd length 
lead or slug is called for in paneling rule borders it affords a 
convenient makeshift to remember that turning a four-em lead 
on its side gives a four and one-half em piece which may be 
pieced out with other leads to give various fractional measures 
for occasional use. Harvey Barnes. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SAVING LABOR ON PLATEN PRESSES. 


Since it is a recognized fact that profits in a job-printing 
office are made for the most part in the pressroom, it is a 
source of surprise that a more earnest endeavor is not made 
by the average proprietor to increase the output of his presses. 

So simple is the following plan that it is greatly to be 
wondered at that it is not practiced more generally: If, for 
instance, an order is received for ten thousand business cards, 
the composition on which, we will say, requires a half-hour, 
why not set two at least, and.run them two-on? If it takes 
nine hours to run single, it is plain that four and a half hours 
are saved in the running, which more than counterbalances 
the extra half-hour spent in composition and the added time 
required for make-ready and distribution. The greatest bene- 
fit derived, however, is that the press is available for another 
job four and one-half hours sooner than it would be if the 
job were run single. 

Bill-heads, statements, letter-heads, note-heads, etc., are not 
infrequently ordered in large quantities, and the saving of time 
by using this method is not a small item. In long runs, the 
better way would be to have two or more electrotypes made, 
which would cost no more — sometimes not as much —as the 
added expense of setting twice. By so doing, the type is saved 
from wear and tear, which is in itself a valuable economic 
feature. And we are in possession of the electrotypes, which 
are available in case of a reorder. 

The great economic value of this system is further illus- 
trated in the following example. A combination holly and 
mistletoe design was ordered printed on white card in three 
colors: light green, dark green and red. The order called for 
25,000, which, if printed single, would have required 75,000 
impressions. By printing nine-on, but 8,500 impressions were 
necessary, giving 166 overs. It will be observed that absolute 
register of green tint and red holly berries was necessary and 
this was obtained by having nine electros made from the outline 
or key form. These were accurately spaced upon block by the 
electrotyper. Then the photoengraver made the tints to fit. 

This method of working has proved of great value in the 
job-office where the writer is employed. Both departments— * 
composing and pressrooms —are at all times in perfect har- 
mony with each other. One department tries to help the other, 
and in this way the work is greatly facilitated. When the 
pressroom is busy, as many as four small jobs have been set 
and run four-on. If, however, there is the possibility of a 
press standing idle because of extra pressure in the composing- 
room, there is no hesitancy in putting on a single job even 
if it be a long run. 

The results are extremely gratifying and profitable. Much 
is accomplished through coéperation and the close relation of 
one department to the other. Great effort is made to keep 
composition well ahead of presswork. This task is not easy 
in the majority of job-offices because so much presswork awaits 
the return of proofs. If there is not sufficient of this work 
ahead, the consequent delays are vexatious. As soon as an 
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order is received it should be placed in the hands of the com- 
positor at the earliest possible moment, especially if proofs 
must be submitted. All this means work; there must needs 
be men to do it, but it pays to get it done quickly. 

It is a noticeable fact in this connection that there are 
jobbers known as “regulars” in almost every composing-room 
whose ability to set quickly small commercial work, reprints 
and duplicates is pronounced, but when given a job where 
artistic ability is required they flounder helplessly. These are 
they who should be chosen for the work. 

“ But,” argued one proprietor, “I pay my jobbers $3.50 per 
day and my feeders $1.50. Where is the gain?” 

Lest there be misunderstanding in this regard and there 
should be a desire to cast the plan ruthlessly aside without 
further question, it should probably be explained: 
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The saving in time in feeding and in making ready and the 
preservation of type would more than compensate for the extra 
time required for the process. The destruction of type that 
is a resultant of printing manufactured envelopes is well 
known. The gummed area it would seem is often unneces- 
sarily large and should it be too thick or a little foreign 
substance become intermingled therewith, as is often the case, 
it very often causes trouble. It is well-nigh impossible to 
make ready a half-tone cut on a manufactured envelope with 
any degree of success. F. F. Turner. 


THE LEAK-HOLES OF SLOTH AND THE BACKWATER OF PROFIT. 


Do you recall that brief and beautiful little story of the 
brave young Hollander, who, for a whole night, held the 
great Atlantic at bay by cramming his arm into the crevice of 
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If the compositor is paid at the rate of 40 cents per hour 
and the job and a duplicate of it can be set, we will suppose, 
in an hour, the cost is but 40 cents. If, on the other hand, the 
job is a ten thousand run and the feeder is paid at the rate of 
16 cents per hour for five hours’ work instead of ten, a saving 
is thus effected on the job of 60 cents in time. It is plain, 
therefore, that the plan is a profitable one and worthy of 
consideration. 

Stock may be ordered from the supply houses cut to the 
desired sizes. There is no doubt that the day is not far dis- 
tant when it will be found necessary for them to keep a supply 
of all stock for commercial printing cut to double size to run 
two-on. Statements and bill-heads are at present furnished cut 
double by some houses. It was during a visit to a small job- 
office where the proprietor was busily engaged in the cutting 
in half of several thousand statements that had been so deliv- 
ered that in a measure suggested this article. Ro. ff. 


ENVELOPE PRINTING. 


It would be nothing short of philanthropy if envelopes could 
be delivered to the printer flat to be printed, then sent back to 
the factory to be manufactured. Especially is this true of 


those which are manufactured of bonds or hard writing papers. 





the dike? Had he passed by to give the alarm instead of 
heroically rushing to the breach, the lowlands of his native 
land would soon have been lying beneath the resistless ocean. 

The ordinary man—even the man who has not developed 
that keen business perception born of experience —can see a 
great crevice in the wall of commercial industry; but to detect 
the little (what some would call the insignificant) leaks, 
requires that thoroughly seasoned man who fills the exalted 
place in the business world of to-day. Without slighting in 
the least the greater abilities of a man, it is a truth growing 
more and more evident, that the little things are a great 
factor in modern business enterprise.- Did you ever walk 
casually into a strange shop, not simply to criticize its short- 
comings, but to praise its points of excellence as well? It is 
a good thing to try, for it is easier by far to see wherein your 
neighbor falls short, and in so doing you may look into the 
same crooked paths where you have deviated from the stand- 
ard of excellence. If there is any: one place where detail 
counts for time and money, it is in the composing-room. The 
little leak-holes of sloth and neglect are so varied and of such 
great multitude that to catalogue them would be beyond the 
scope of a limited article. 

I once stood by the case of a compositor who was employed 











He may have been swift, but I doubt his 


on catalogue work. 
results in the long run, from the grab-hand way in which he 
dashed at the boxes. 
tion, with a three-em quad for a trip-hammer, he crowded a 
three-to-em space in the four-to-em gap, until it broke in 


When the line was ready for justifica- 


two. Another line he set and justified with the same trip- 
hammer and the same results. Then I took my pencil and 
began to figure. Two spaces in five minutes, and working 
on straight matter. With charitable justice, say he broke 
eight spaces per day; in one year, or 300 working days, it 
would be 2,400. How insignificant for a day or a week, but the 
constant dripping wears the stone away in time. Yet you 
say that the aggregate sounds ridiculous. No man would 
break 2,400 spaces per year. We hope you are right. But take 
it at two spaces per day, which would make 600. Could you 
or I or some other printer break 600 spaces per year? Watch 
yourself, or take the shorter road to conviction and watch 
some one else. Take note of the times that a space works up 
or a line “falls loose” in a form, and then what? An awl 
or a knife or a bodkin—and a battered space to go to the 
hell-box. Then, sometimes, there is wonderment at the drought 
of spaces and quads, and here is an item, a little leak-hole, 
which goes to the yearly invoice to swell the backwater of 
profit. And there is another leak-hole, not so insignificant, 
perhaps, in its accrued loss as the former—the distribution 
of “dividend-paying” type. How often, day after day, does 
this inexcusable lack of sorts run down the credit of the com- 
positor’s timeslip. In the rush of work to-day what does it 
matter; let the morrow care for itself; pull anything to get 
the job out. Here the backwater is gradually eating another 
crevice in the wall of profit for some man to thrust a saving 
arm into. That the type should have been in the case is 
obvious, but do not aggravate the condition by childish 
sophistry; take the next best course and distribute that job. 
The time uselessly expended in chasing back and forth across 
the floor in a hunt for sorts, if figured to economy, will, in 
most cases, suffice to distribute that job, not taking into account 
the vexation and worry and the butchered forms which will 
lie upon the deadstone as an eyesore to the distributer. 

And here, right here, is another “insignificant” leak that 
is gradually pouring its growing force to join the backwater 
of profit. Here and there lined up on the deadrack stands a 
letter-head, a circular, an envelope or a timeslip for some firm 
on which follow orders are not improbable. The dust of 
months has accumulated on some of these, and the prospect 
promises months more. Is this economy? In about one case 
out of five. The dust and dirt and constant exposure to 
dampness and atmosphere work together for no good on the 
composition of type metal; moreover the type might be doing 
service time and time again. Better by far wear the dividends 
out of your type than let it rot away. 

This may seem to be directed toward the compositor 
alone, to swell the dividends of his firm by skin-penny methods, 
but it is not. If the machine runs smoothly, it must not grind 
daily into its working parts the grime and waste of a slothful 
atmosphere, and the employer can oftentimes do as much, 
even more, perhaps, than the employe to remedy this condi- 
tion. In the wise provision of utilities and materials the first 
step is taken. The business of the office should never grow 
too weighty to slight or overlook the vital necessities of the 
producing machine. Buy amply of the best, the most useful, 
for “a little of everything” is the weakest wall that an 
unsophisticated printer ever constructed. An ample pro- 


vision in the outset will obviate that endless, tiresome, wasting 
run for sorts which is constantly augmenting the dangerous 
backwater of your profits. 

Lastly, now, did you ever imagine that outward apprecia- 
tion of the effort of an employe might figure in the financial 
wall you are building; that that vanity which exists in every 
man, to a greater or less extent, is a part of the firm’s assets? 
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No, not flattery; that is not the idea, but just realize that the 
respect of a man, be he ever so humble, is worth winning, 
and that no man will toil half so hard beneath a lash as he 
will under the stimulus of a smile. If you remember his com- 
fort, even at an expense, it brings interest twofold and com- 
pounds ere you know it. 

If the wall of profit is growing weak, look after it. Curb 
the slight but steady flow of those nefarious leak-holes, and 
the backwater of profit will not pile up some day and hurl 
its pent-up torrent against those fatal crevices in the founda- 
tion-wall where no hero stands to thrust in the arm of busi- 
ness wisdom and foresight. Guy B. May. 

AN ECONOMICAL LAYOUT. 

In this lightning-geared and devil-driven age every move 
counts, and a man is often able to snatch a profit from a hope- 
less-looking job by knowing how to handle it. In a recent 
issue of THe INLAND Printer, B. E. S. gave a layout for an 
inserted music fold on an ordinary machine. I think I can go 
him one better with a layout that will cut the cost of handling 





a side-stitched job in half. Thus: 
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Now, if two sheets are folded in this manner and then put 
together so that page I comes on the outside each way, it can 
be seen that two books can be folded, gathered, side-stitched, 
covered and trimmed at one operation, the last cut separating 
the two books. It may be argued that with one set of cover- 
plates it is not possible to run in this fashion, but it entails no 
more work to run the cover-stock through the press twice with- 
out cutting than if it is cut first. We used this layout on a 
lot of booklets, small medical pamphlets, too small to run 
through the folder. It will be noticed in this layout four con- 
tiguous pages are treated as one and the sheet folded as an 
ordinary sixteen, the last fold being put in by hand. 

Another scheme to save collating novels and common work 
was to take a tack and drive it into the furniture in the center 
of the outside fold, so that it would leave a good mark. This 
tack was pulled out and raised a pica with each signature, so 
that when the sections were gathered the tack marks showed 
as in Fig 1. 

Should the sections get misplaced, the tack-marks will 
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show as in Fig. 2. When the books are in piles it will not be 
necessary to pick them up to collate them, as the tack-marks 
will show whether the signatures are in order or not. In 
case the mark does not show, a bone folder can be stuck into 
the heap. This is also a check against poor feeding either on 
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the press or the folder, and if the mark does not show properly 
something is wrong, and if the sheet is misplaced or defective 
it can be changed at once. In this manner anything wrong can 
be detected at a glance till the books are backed up. 

Leon Ivan. 





ADVERTISING MEN ORGANIZE. 


At the close of the month of February the advertising solic- 
itors of Cincinnati, Ohio, organized a club known as “The 
Five Point Club of Cincinnati.” Under its by-laws and con- 
stitution all persons employed either by daily or weekly news- 
papers, employes of advertising agencies, or the advertising 
writers or managers for firms or corporations, or any other 
person engaged in legitimate advertising, are eligible for mem- 
bership. The club organized with thirty charter members, and 
unquestionably in the near future its membership will exceed 
one hundred, applications are coming in so rapidly. The club 
will have representatives or delegates at every meeting which 
may be held in any part of the United States by advertising 
agents or solicitors. Its intention is to take a prominent and 
active part in all discussions pertaining to advertising. The 
officers of the club are: President, J. E. Trower; first vice- 
president, E. J. Fitzpatrick; second vice-president, W. M. 
Parsons; corresponding secretary, George W. Hallett; finan- 
cial secretary, Ray Cunningham; treasurer, George Meyers. 
3oard of governors: H. J. Haarmyer, W. A. Lewis, Fred L. 
Smith, S. B. Quehl, Walter L. Byron. 





AN INTIMATE ACQUAINTANCE. 


The following good story is going the rounds: 
A pompous person applied to Mr. Bennett for a job as 
editorial writer. 

_‘“ What are your qualifications?” asked the editorial writer. 

“T know all the literary men of England,” replied the 
applicant. 

“H’m, h’m,” said Bennett, “ you must know Dickens then.” 

“T was a reporter with Dickens.” 

“And Thackeray ?” 

“T helped Thackeray with his Book of Snobs.” 

“And Tennyson? ” 

“T have broken many a pipe with Tennyson.” 

“And George Eliot?” 

“T roomed with him.” 





A GOOD IDEA. 


I am endeavoring to get all the employes in the mechani- 
cal department of this office to read your journal, as I consider 
it to their interest as well as the firm’s, to read the “king of 
the printing trade journals,” and by so doing produce a much 
higher grade of work—F. C. Rice, Foreman Mechanical 
Department, The Granby Printing and Publishing Company, 
Granby, Quebec. 
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BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


HERE is quite a craze here at present for everything 
TT Japanese, the sympathies of the Britisher being ex- 
tended to the little people with whom we have lately 
formed an alliance. Japanese postcards, Japanese picture books, 
Japanese plays, Japanese scent and Japanese ornaments are all 
the rage, many retail stationers making quite a specialty of 
Japanese goods. As an inducement to purchase, notices are 
seen in windows that, when the present stock is sold out, the 
articles can not be replaced at the present price on account of 
the way in which the war has limited the supply. Japanese 
postcards are, of course, only Japanese in name, the designs 
and the printing being done here; some of them are very 
artistic, others very much the reverse. We have even Japa- 
nese plate-sunk mounts for photographs, and special Japanese 
albums for collecting Japanese postage stamps. However 
genuine the stamps may be, it is a curious fact that the albums 
are “Made in Germany,” although their leaves are real 
Japanese paper. 

The printing trade during the past year or two has been 
remarkably free from labor disputes, but, unfortunately, there 
is at present considerable friction between employers and 
employed at Hull. The matter has reached an acute stage, 
the men having given in their notices and the masters remain- 
ing firm to their decision not to grant the demands. Wages 
in Hull are about the lowest in the kingdom; only in two 
other towns, Bristol and Plymouth, are printers so poorly 
paid, and the men consider themselves quite justified in stick- 
ing to their demand for an advance of 75 cents per week, and 
refusing the masters’ offer of 25 cents. The London papers 
are full of advertisements for non-union printers to take the 
places of those men at Hull who are leaving their work. 

The importance of three-color photography in its scientific 
aspect has been realized by the printer and blockmaker, and 


























THE THAMES AT WESTMINSTER, 


every endeavor is being made to carry out the details of the 
process so as to produce successful work. Herr von Hubl, 
an eminent German authority on tri-color work in its scientific 
aspect, published a book on the subject some years ago, in 
which he entered into all the details of three-color photography 
as then known. Since then, however, considerable progress 
has been made, and von Hubl has issued a second edition of 
his work, brought up to date. This book has been translated 
into English and is published by Messrs. Penrose & Co., of 
London, under the title of “ Three-Colour Photography, Three- 
Colour Printing and the Production of Photographic Pigment 
Pictures in Natural Colours.” The new book deals with every 
phase of tri-color work, whether in pure photography or in 








preparing negatives for half-tone blockmaking. The sensitiz- 
ing of the plates, the preparation of the light filters, the pro- 
duction of the negatives and the best means of producing 
prints, transparencies and printing-blocks from them is gone 
into fully, and practical advice is given as to the selection of 
printing-inks and the different methods of printing, whether 
letterpress, lithographic or collotype. The adjusting of light 
filters for the different colors is a very difficult matter, and to 
give operators something like a standard to go upon a color 
scale is given. This is a very necessary adjunct to work of this 
kind, and the scale is rendered more useful by being on a 
separate sheet of paper placed in a pocket in the inside of the 
back cover of the volume. 

The Autoplate, which was introduced into this country 
about two years ago by the Linotype Company, has been for 





MORNING ON THE THAMES. 


some time in use in the offices of the Manchester Guardian 
and of late it has been used by the proprietors of the Manches- 
ter Evening News, in which office the machine is producing 
stereotype plates at a speed of three or more a minute, and 
two more Autoplates have been ordered by the firm, so that 
they may have a complete battery. Each of the plates cast 
contains about one hundred pounds of metal, and to cast three 
of these within a minute presented a good many difficulties, 
the composition of the metal itself proving rather a problem. 
Now, however, we understand all obstacles have been over- 
come and plates of a good quality are being produced and at a 
high rate of speed. 

The wholesale stationers and papermakers of London have 
formed themselves into a society called the Association of 
Wholesale Stationers, with temporary offices at St. Clement’s 
Lane, E. C. A strong council has been formed, with Mr. Evan 
Spicer as president and Mr. George Chater as vice-president. 
Every firm of standing in the metropolis has joined, and it is 
expected that the trade will be much benefited thereby. 

The London Association of Correctors of the Press had 
their annual dinner the other evening. They managed to secure 
as chairman the Right Honorable Viscount Goschen, who was 
supported by many of the leading literary lights. There was 
a good deal of gassy oratory, the literary men especially using 
their jaw tackle with energy, but all united in singing the 
praises of the Correctors of the Press, which is the rather 
high-sounding title by which a “proofreader” is known in 
London. Mr. Pett Ridge suggested that the correctors should 
add a few more to the cabalistic signs with which they marked 
the proofs. He wanted a sign to denote “Is this really worth 
printing?” Another, “Do people ever behave in this way?” 
And yet another, “ Of all the silly stuff I have ever corrected 
this is the worst.” A good many people will agree with him 
in this. 
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PRINTING UPON COLORED PAPERS.* 


N the modern printing establishments the use of colored 
] papers has become general and of almost daily occurrence. 
Impressions upon vividly colored papers are no longer con- 
fined to the covers of books, pamphlets, posters or fliers, 
but whole series of works of ordinary character or de luxe 
which were formerly executed in black ink upon white paper 
are now printed upon tinted cardboard or colored paper, the 
shadings of which vary from delicate to medium and deep 
tints. 

Of late years we have introduced into this service enormous 
quantities of paper of all shades and colors, the material being 
of a manufacture peculiar to itself, either in the composition 
of the pulp or in the finishing process; rugous or wrinkled 
papers, others highly glazed, plain or figured, each and all 
demanding special technical knowledge on the part of the 
printer; hence we undertake to offer a little practical advice 
upon this sort of printing. 

One of the essential conditions for good results is an ink of 
first-rate quality; above all it should be finely ground and 
charged with such coloring matter as will cover well in small 
quantities, otherwise the ink will easily confuse the outlines 
of the letters and vignettes and dry with difficulty; in white 
inks it is advisable to use only white lead, the other whites 
are too transparent; as a general thing none of the lakes are 
useful for this purpose because of their thinness and liability 
to show the ground. 

In our opinion there are but three categories of paper suit- 
able for advantageous work: light tints, medium tints and 
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deep tints, and we shall make a beginning with the light 
shades upon which we may print in black or in deeper colors 
which harmonize with it, as follows: Upon paper of grayish 
tint use lilac or green ink; upon chamois or pink paper, red, 
green or brown inks are suitable; with a greenish paper inks 
of deep green shades, deep blue, brown, red or violet tints 
make a nice combination, and upon brownish papers green 
and lilac inks show up well. 

If it be a question of an impression with a foundation, that 
will be sought in the color of the paper, which may be of a 








* Translated from Le Moniteur de la Papeterie Frangaise. 
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slightly deeper shade, the text being of a heavier or deeper 
color will establish a contrast; in printing in two colors a 
harmonious whole may be attained by using olive-green and 
brown inks upon pink paper, brown and olive green upon 
greenish papers or lilac and olive green upon grayish or bluish 
papers. 

In carrying out a scheme of printing in several colors it is 
always well to have one of the inks of the same shade as the 
paper; this greatly facilitates the harmonizing of the other 
shades. 

In discussing papers of medium tints we wish to include 
under this head such papers upon which a text printed in 
black ink is easily distinguishable; in this category we find 
the greater part of the covers used for modern pamphlets and 
books with paper covers. 

When inks of light or medium shades are used, two impres- 
sions, One superimposed upon the other, are necessary, the 
first to be done preferably in white in order to confer upon 
the color which follows all the brilliancy possible. 

To obtain a most striking effect the first impression should 
be made with a font of type somewhat larger than the one 
carrying the color, which would leave a margin of white, like 
a shading about the latter, giving a vigorous contrast. 

When the shade of the paper permits of the use of black 
ink or inks of deep colors, blue or brown, there will be no 
difficulty in the employment of fat-faced type or cuts. 

In recommending a quality of ink most suitable for this 
sort of work we have found the best brands to be those 
furnished under the names black, blue, brilliant red or book- 
binder’s ink. In every case certain precautions must be exer- 
cised; for instance, it is advisable when making use of such 
inks as dry rapidly upon the rollers and the type to do so 
only at the moment of going to press. 

Another class of inks giving good results are those known 
as satin inks, which give a fair imitation of bronze. In order 
to make good work in colors upon the papers of medium tints 
it is necessary to make two impressions, one upon the other 
as a rule, allowing the first impression to dry thoroughly 
before the second is applied. 

Turning our attention to papers of deeper shades we must 
say that most certainly the lighter colors of ink, chiefly the 
bronzes, silvers or white produce the best effects. When 
using white ink two impressions are equally necessary, being 
always careful to have the first one dry before the second is 
applied. 

For this impression several precautions must be taken; 
first it is essential that the white be of the first quality and 
very finely ground: a little drier may be added to it, not too 
much, however, so as to cause the color to dry on the rolls; 
for the first pull-off use only little ink or color and a little 
more for the second. If the surface to be printed be large, the 
sheets must not be placed one upon the other nor piled up with 
intercalary sheets, for the leaves between will stick to the ink; 
they must be laid out separate, the same for the second 
impression. 

A very fine effect is obtained by printing a vivid red upon 
the white and this contrasts well too with deep shades of paper. 

If you have a good solid red which covers well, like ver- 
milion, for example, the white may be omitted as a base or 
foundation, the red being applied twice, as before described. 

To make a good impression of an engraving. a country 
scene, for instance, it becomes necessary to cut a solid block 
a trifle larger than the engraved block and make two impres- 
sions in white upon the spot intended for the picture; upon 
this white ground the picture may be made in some light tint, 
either in pink, light blue, green or lilac. 

Should the white ground fail to come up brilliantly the 
cause may be found in too much drier or in the color itself 
which is not properly adapted to printing. 

Here we have then a series of recommendations at length 
concerning this sort of printing. 
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There is yet another method which is sometimes pursued, 
to which attention should be directed and will undoubtedly 
be of service, especially when the paper employed is very hard 
or so highly glazed that the ink takes hold with difficulty, or 
having stuck dries slowly. This is more particularly annoying 
when the time is limited. 

This may be remedied in a measure by printing a second 
time with a little varnish mixed with drier; on the following 
day the impression will be found quite dry even if the ink 
has disappeared entirely during the essay. Moreover this 
second proof will give a luster to the color. 

Furthermore, upon gelatin paper which presents a partic- 
ularly hard surface it has been found advantageous to make 
the first impression with the drier, taking care that the rolls 
be abundantly supplied with material. 

A word or two, finally, concerning impressions with bronzes 
upon wrinkled papers. These papers are of a character similar 
to blotting-case paper, into the pores of which the bronze easily 
penetrates; for them the color should be particularly strong 
and supplied in plenty. 

It is not necessary to use a tuft of wadding but rather a 
pad of chiffon (muslin) with which to pass lightly over the 
surface without tapping it. 





OUR PUZZLING LANGUAGE. 


English is said to be one of the most difficult languages for 
a foreigner to learn. The verbs and prepositions are partic- 
ularly puzzling. A professor in Columbia School of Mines 
tells of the troubles of a Frenchman with the verb “to break.” 

“T begin to understand your language better,” said my 
French friend, M. De Beauvoir, to me, “ but your verbs trouble 
me still. Yoii mix them up so with prepositions. 

“T saw your friend, Mrs. Berky, just now,” he continues. 
“She says she intends to break down her school earlier than 
usual. Am I right there?” 

“Break up her school, she must have said.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember; break up school.” 

“Why does she do that?” I asked. 

“ Because her health is broken into.” 

“Broken down.” 

“Broken down? Oh, yes. 
broken up in her town —” 

“ Broken out.” 

“She thinks she will leave it for a few weeks.” 

“Will she leave her house alone?” 

“No; she is afraid it will be broken — broken —how do 
I say that?” 

“ Broken into.” 

“Certainly; it is what I meant to say.” 

“Ts her son to be married soon?” 

“No; that engagement is broken — broken —” 

“Yes, broken off.” 

“ Ah, I had not heard that!” 

“She is very sorry about it. Her son only broke the news 
down to her last week. Am I right? I am anxious to speak 
English well.” 

“ He merely broke the news; no preposition this time.” 

“Tt is hard to understand. That young man, her son, is a 
fine young fellow —a breaker, I think.” 

“A broker and a fine fellow. Good-day! ”— Thresher 
World. 


And, indeed, since fever has 





BOOK-PUBLISHING IN FRANCE. 


The Bulletin Official des Maitres Imprimeurs says that in 
France more books are published in- proportion to population 
than any other country in Europe —one book to every 1,600 
inhabitants. England ranks second, then Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Italy and Germany which issue one work 
for every 2,800. Russia has only one new book issued for 
every 10,000. 
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BY DANIEL C. SHELLEY. 


Secretaries and members of local Typothetae and other 
organizations of employing printers are requested to send news 
of interest to employers for publication in this department. 
Matters concerning wage and labor disputes and settlements 
are especially desired. Contributions and news items may be 
addressed to Daniel C. Shelley, Secretary Chicago Typothetae, 
942 Monadnock building, Chicago, or to the Editor of The 
Inland Printer. 


PLANS are well under way in Milwaukee for the organiza- 
tion of a printers’ Board of Trade. 

THE master printers of Winnipeg, Manitoba, are consider- 
ing the organization of a board of trade. 

MINNEAPOLIS has settled its controversy with the feeders’ 
union, and a recognized wage scale is in effect there now. 

THE Milwaukee Typothete and the pressfeeders of that 
city have reached an agreement which gives to the feeders an 
average wage advance of $2 a week. 

CepAR Rapiws (Iowa) employing printers have started a 
movement which promises to culminate in the formation of a 
local Typothete and a printers’ board of trade. 

At last accounts, Louisville Typographical Union was 
carrying on the book and job strike inaugurated early in 
April. There did not appear to be the slightest chance of 
success for the union, as the struck offices were rapidly filling 
up with satisfactory help. 

Tue following have been elected officers of the Boston 
Typothetz for the ensuing year: President, J. Stearns Cush- 
secretary and treas- 


ing; vice-president, Thomas P. Nichols; 
urer, George W. Simonds. Executive committee: George H. 
Ellis, chairman; J. Eveleth Griffith, George A. Henneberry, 


William E. Murdock, Thomas Todd. 

Tue Winnipeg Typothetze held its first annual banquet in 
the Red Room of the Mariaggi, Saturday evening, April 16, 
and for an initial event was a splendid success. John Stovel, 
president of the Winnipeg Typothetz, and a vice-president of 
the United Typothetz, is an earnest worker in the organiza- 
tion of the printing employers in the metropolis of Manitoba. 

Tue Milwaukee Typographical Union made a demand on 
the Milwaukee Typothete for the eight-hour day and an 
advance in wages. Conferences were held and the eight-hour 
day demand was disposed of by agreement to let it go to the 
national organizations for settlement. Both sides appeared to 
be willing to accept a scale of $17 a week for book and job 
men, and at last reports it seemed certain that a harmonious 
agreement would be made. 

In New York city the branch of the bookbinders’ trade 
known as the stampers are so numerous that they have a local 
union composed entirely of men of their craft. The union is 
affiliated with the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 
It has gone the limit on the apprenticeship question. The 
union, at one of its recent meetings, passed a resolution that, 
beginning January 1, 1904, and for ten years thereafter, no 
apprentices be allowed in the stamping-room of any New York 


bookbindery. The Employing Bookbinders’ Association of 


New York city is going to fight this unwarranted limitation of 
apprentices. 

Tue Minneapolis Typothete, at its annual meeting, held 
April 12, elected the following officers: 
vice-president, T. E. Cootey; 
treasurer, George A. Leighton. 
J. O. Davis, M. 


President, Fred L. 
secretary, George R. 
Executive Commit- 
A. Gerber, C. F. Hatch, 


Smith; 
Morrisey ; 


tee: L. Kimball, 
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W. F. Black. Ways and Means Committee: A. B. Farnham, 
E. M. Spencer, H. Crawford. Membership Committee: Harry 
Travis, J. W. Swinburne, A. Stadden. Delegates to United 
Typothete Convention: Fred L. Smith, A. M. Gresaman, O. 
W. Miller, C. F. Hatch, A. B. Farnham, W. P. Harmon, 
George R. Morrisey; alternates: H. Crawford, W. N. Brown, 
E. M. Spencer, A. J. Dahl, R. L. Earl, Thomas A. Clark, 
F. E. Storer. Thirty-five printing establishments of Minne- 
apolis are members of the Typothete of that city; a very good 
membership showing. 

Epwarp StTerN, of Philadelphia, who will preside over the 
deliberations of the forthcoming convention of the United 
Typothete of America at St. Louis, is one of the foremost 
printers of the country. The great concern of which he is the 
head in Philadelphia is one of the best-equipped plants in the 
United States and has a splendid reputation for producing 
printing of the very highest grade. Mr. Stern has served two 





EDWARD STERN, OF PHILADELPHIA, 
President of the United Typothete of America. 


terms as president of the United Typothete, being reélected 
at the Atlantic City convention, at the demand of the dele- 
gates, over his own protest. He has proved to be a capable 
official, giving of his time and talents for the upbuilding of 
the organization, and always keen, alert and sincere in the 
work that he does for the benefit of his fellow master printers. 
Mr. Stern did not attend the recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the United Typothete owing to the death of 
his brother, which occurred the week of’the Executive Com- 
mittee meeting. 

Tue Employing Printers’ Association of New Jersey was 
formed April 18 at Newark. Master printers from every city 
of importance in the State attended the meeting. A constitu- 
tion and by-laws were adopted and more than fifty names 
were enrolled on the membership list. The object of the organ- 
ization -is the mutual protection of employers. The meeting 
was a protracted one and was followed by a dinner. There 
was a general discussion of present conditions in the printing 
trade, and much was said of the present attitude of employer 


and employe. The following officers were elected: President, 












Frank W. Baldwin, of Orange;, vice-president, William A. 
Baker, of Newark; secretary, Charles Starr, of East Orange; 
treasurer, August S. Crane, of Elizabeth. Executive Commit- 
tee: William H. Chew, of Camden; Henry Cook and Nelson 
A. Burton, of Elizabeth; A. B. Studer, of Montclair; Frank 
B. Shann, of Orange. 


Tue Chicago Typothetz held its annual meeting and dinner 
Tuesday evening, April 26, at Kinsley’s. The reports of the 
officers showed that the organization had been made stronger 
and more effective by reason of the fierce labor fights it has 
gone through during the past year. The following officers 
were elected: President, A. R. Barnes; vice-presidents, George 
E. Marshall and Toby Rubovits; secretary, Daniel C. Shelley; 
treasurer, Theodore B. Cole. Executive Committee: Thomas 
E. Donnelley, C. O. Owen, William F. Hall, Charles D. Rogers 
and O. A. Koss. Delegates toeUnited Typothetze convention: 
A. R. Barnes, Willis J. Wells, Theodore B. Cole, T. E. Don- 
nelley, M. A. Donohue, Sr., O. A. Koss, William F. Hall, 
A. J. Lloyd, George E. Marshall, C. O. Owen, Amos Pettibone, 
Andrew McNally, J. L. Regan, Charles D. Rogers, Toby 
Rubovits, S. H. Pye, Daniel C. Shelley; alternates: W. H. 
French, Franz Gindele, W. H. Monroe, George A. Poole, Jr., 
John Donohue, J. Fred Butler, Julius Regenstein, W. H. 
Maloney, Thomas Faulkner, John M. Ryan, J. S. McDonald, 
C. B. Stearns, J. L. Miller, E. W. Childs, C. C. Marder, E. F. 
Hamm, George Hornstein. Franz Gindele, nestor of the print- 
ing business in Chicago, who had served as treasurer of the 
Typothetz since the date of its organization in 1887, declined 
a reélection, much to the regret of the members. 


Tue Executive Committee of the United Typothete of 
America met in Chicago, May 12 and 13. There were present 
Chairman William Green, of New York; Isaac H. Blanchard, 
of New York; J. Stearns Cushing, of Boston; Harry P. 
Pears, of Pittsburg; C. O. Bassett, of Cleveland; Edwin 
Freegard, of St. Louis; T. E. Donnelley, of Chicago; Amos 
Pettibone, of Chicago, and John Macintyre, of Philadelphia. 
The meeting was transferred from New York because of the 
labor troubles in printing circles in Chicago. The Chicago 
Typothete was given good counsel and aid to the end that it 
may win the contests it is having with the unions. The prin- 
cipal work done by the Executive Committee was the prepa- 
ration of a constitution for the United Typothetze which the 
committee will urge for adoption at the St. Louis convention. 
If the convention ratifies the action of the Executive Commit- 
tee, it is believed that a much better national organization will 
result. Before departing for their homes, the committeemen 
attended the funeral of Andrew McNally. The sessions of the 
committee were held in the Union League Club, where the 
members were the guests of Thomas E. Donnelley. William F. 
Hall was the host at a dinner party for the committee and a 
number of members of the Chicago Typothete at the Wash- 
ington Park Club House. 


THE CONVENTION ARRANGEMENTS. 


Everything indicates that when President Stern calls the 
eighteenth annual convention to order on Tuesday morning, 
June 21, there will be the largest assemblage of employing 
printers to listen to the opening addresses that has ever been 
at a United Typothete gathering. The St. Louis convention 
committee has been untiring in its efforts to leave nothing 
undone for the success of the convention. Taking time by the 
forelock, the committee preémpted a sufficient number of hotel 
rooms to accommodate delegates and alternates, and if any are 
left unhoused on the opening day it will be their own fault. 
The new Jefferson Hotel will be United Typothete headquar- 
ters, and for one whole week its office, corridors and rooms 
will exude the odor of the printing-office. The convention 
sessions will be held in the assembly hall of the Century build- 
ing, which will furnish ample accommodations for all of the 
delegates and alternates, and such other employing printers as 
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will be entitled to attend the convention meetings, although 
not being privileged to vote or take part in the discussions. 

The headquarters of the St. Louis United Typothete con- 
vention committee is at 314 North Third street. William L. 
Becker is the chairman of the hotel committee. He will find 
a sleeping place for every delegate and alternate, and every 
employing printer who wants to attend the most important 
convention ever held by the craft. 


GREATER UNITED TYPOTHETZZ COMPOSED ENTIRELY OF INDIVIDUAL 
MEMBERS. 


Before the next issue of THE INLAND PRINTER comes from 
the press, the eighteenth annual convention of the United 
Typothetze of America will have met in St. Louis, and made 
such history and enacted such legislation as in its judgment 
will prove of most benefit to the employing book and job 
printers that are in its membership. While the United Typoth- 
ete is holding its deliberations, two of the great international 
unions of the printing trades will be in session — the pressmen 
at St. Louis and the bookbinders at St. Paul. What all or 
either shall do will make for better or worse for employer and 
employe. 

As truthfully stated in the call for the United Typothete 
convention, “ The approaching annual convention promises to 
be the most important in the history of the United Typothete 
of America.” Quoting again from the call: “The proposed 
revision of the constitution, by which the organization is to 
be endowed with powers not previously possessed, will bring 
into prominence its future policy and the means necessary to 
carry on its work, and should therefore receive earnest con- 
sideration. The value of national codperation in various lines 
is being daily emphasized; and opportunity is afforded to 
ascertain how far those connected with the business of com- 
petitive printing may see their way clear to become more 
closely associated for conservation of interests.” 

Men of experience and judgment in United Typothete 
affairs differ regarding the best form of organization in which 
business men may become more closely associated for con- 
servation of interests. There are those who contend that in 
so far as the business of competitive printing is concerned, the 
present form of local and national Typothetz accomplishes the 
best results. There are others who argue that a national 
organization composed entirely of individual members would 
do more real good for the employers of the craft, and the 
writer is one of this latter class which contends for a change 
from the collective to the individual membership form of 
national organization. 

The collective form of membership in the United Typoth- 
ete limits the locals to cities of sufficient population and 
printing interests to justify a local Typothete. The individ- 
ual form of membership in the United Typothete would open 
the gates of membership to two or three large employers of 
the printing trades in fully one hundred cities of fair size 
in the United States and Canada that are not now repre- 
sented in the United Typothete roster. Ten years ago forty 
cities were represented in the United Typothete membership; 
to-day some sixty cities are represented. To-day, as it was 
ten years ago, the membership is confined practically to the 
cities that are large enough to maintain a local organization. 

While membership in the national organization of employ- 
ing printers is confined to some sixty cities, the printing-trades 
unions, and particularly the International Typographical Union, 
has extended its membership to more than six hundred cities 
of the United States and Canada. It is an easy matter for the 
unions to maintain local organizations in these six hundred 
cities, but not at all feasible fo maintain local organizations of 
employers, for it must be remembered that one employer in 
a small city will have on his pay-roll a sufficient number of 
people to warrant the formation of a union, and in every city 
of a population of twenty thousand or more there are two or 
three employers who have on their pay-rolls regularly from 
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twenty to thirty members of the various printing trades, and 
who in the aggregate give work to enough people to form 
small locals of any or all of the various printing-trades unions. 

In the following cities, each of which has a population 
large enough to maintain two or three book and job printing 
plants which should give employment to from twenty to forty 
people, there is neither a local Typothete nor an individual 
member of the United Typothete: 

Mobile, Birmingham and Montgomery, Alabama. 

Little Rock, Helena and Fort Smith, Arkansas. 

Los Angeles, Oakland and Sacramento, California. 

Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa and Hamilton, Canada. 

St. Johns, New Brunswick. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Vancouver, British Columbia. 

Denver, Pueblo and Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Wilmington, Delaware. 

Savannah, Augusta, Columbus and Macon, Georgia. 

Joliet, Springfield, Rockford, Elgin, Aurora, Freeport, 
Decatur, Danville, Bloomington and Galesburg, Illinois. 

Fort Wayne, Terre Haute, South Bend and Logansport, 
Indiana. 

Dubuque, Cedar Rapids, Sioux City, Council Bluffs and 
Burlington, Iowa.« 

Leavenworth, Wichita and Atchison, Kansas. 

New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Grand Rapids, Saginaw, Bay City, Jackson and Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

Duluth, Minnesota. 

St. Joseph and Springfield, Missouri. 

Butte and Helena, Montana. 

Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Manchester, New Hampshire. 

Albany, New York. 

Akron, Canton, Springfield and Sandusky, Ohio. 

Scranton, Erie, Wilkesbarre and Reading, Pennsylvania. 

Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Houston, El Paso, Fort Worth and Austin, Texas. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Spokane, Tacoma and Seattle, Washington. 

Wheeling, West Virginia. 

Superior, Oshkosh, La Crosse and Madison, Wisconsin. 

The list is by no means complete. There are many other 
cities that ought to be represented in the national organization. 

That there is no Typothete nor no individual members in 
these cities is not the fault of the past or the present officers 
of the United Typotheta. The blame can rightfully be placed 
on the form of the national organization, which from its incep- 
tion has encouraged collective instead of individual member- 
ship. True, the laws of the United Typothete provide for 
individual memberships in cities where no Typothete exists, 
bit there is little likelihood of extending the individual mem- 
bership to the cities listed in the foregoing unless all member- 
ship in the United Typothete is individual, whether the 
members do business in a large city or a small city. Let 
every employer in every city know that if he takes membership 
in the United Typothete he will have the same standing as 
his fellow members, and the gates are opened for membership 
to two or three large employers in perhaps one hundred cities 
that now know little or nothing of the good work the United 
Typothete of America is and has been doing. 

It will be argued by those opposed to the individual mem- 
bership plan that there is no reason why the employing printers 
of any city of twenty thousand population should fail to organ- 
ize a Typothete and maintain it, because, it will be truthfully 
said, no city of that size is without a sufficient number of 
employers to muster five members, the number required to 
form a Typothete. Admitted, but the average city of twenty 
thousand people, while it has from ten to twelve printing-shops, 
rarely has more than two or three of any size. Either one of 


the two or three may employ more people than the other eight 
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or nine together. Hence, the eight or nine are not interested 
in the work the United Typothete is doing, and can not be 
induced to join a local Typothete, thus depriving the two or 
three that have an interest in United Typothete work from 
forming a local organization. The two or three large employ- 
ers, if not already interested, can be interested in the United 
Typothetz if, as stated, their membership status is such as to 
give them the same rights and privileges as the largest print- 
ing-trades employer in the largest city of the country. If 
power to legislate for its members is vested in the United 
Typothetz at its national convention, the voting power of the 
members should be in the proportion their invested interests 
may appear, and to that extent, at least, the small employer 
in the membership should be subordinate to the large employer, 
whether the small employer is an individual or collective mem- 
ber from a large city or a small city. 

Those of us who are doing active Typothete work in the 
large cities know that only about one of every eight employing 
printers can be induced to join the local Typothete. In New 
York city, where there is said to be not less than one thousand 
competitive printing-plants in operation, the Typothetz’s active 
membership is around one hundred, about one-tenth of the 
whole. In Chicago, where there are about six hundred com- 
petitive printing-plants, the local Typothete’s active member- 
ship list is about sixty-five, about one-ninth of the whole. But 
in the large cities, as would be the case with individual mem- 
bers from the small cities, the Typothete members do at least 
seventy-five per cent of the business and employ seventy-five 
per cent of the people. It is just as well that the small bed- 
room and neighborhood printers are not in the Typothetz. 
They are not a factor in determining labor differences, neither 
in the large cities nor in the small cities. 

It may also be argued by those opposed to the individual 
membership plan that it would mean the disbanding of the 
present very effective local Typothete. Not at all. The local 
Typothetz could remain just as at present, with this difference, 
that instead of the locals holding membership in the United 
Typothetz, each member of the local would be an individual 
member of the United Typothete, and be treated by the 
national organization as such. Every individual member 
should be entitled to a seat in the national convention, and to 
a voting power according to his invested interests in the print- 
ing business. In case of inability to attend the national con- 
vention, individual members should have the right to vest their 
voting power in some other member. ‘Because of individual 
national membership, there would be no danger in the future 
of the locals dying in the cities where they are already estab- 
lished. Ir most of these cities there are now in good running 
order the very meritorious boards of trade, with offices estab- 
lished and in charge of salaried managers. The boards of 
trade are bound to spread, and there is a confident feeling 
that in the near future they will be in existence in every city 
where there is now a local Typothete. Through the manager 
of each local board of trade, who should be the working 
secretary of the labor branch of the employing printers’ local 
organization, local labor matters could be handled and the indi- 
vidual members of the United Typothete got together for 
concert of action when any difference arises which portends 
trouble between employers and employes. Make the local 
organizations fit’ local conditions, but make the United 
Typothete fit every employer in every city where there is a 
printing-plant of respectable size. In the smaller cities con- 
cessions are made to the unions, and precedents thus estab- 
lished which would never occur if the employers of these cities 
had the advantage of the counsel, advice and assistance they 
could secure through membership in the United Typothete of 
America. 

The nub of the whole argument in support of individual 
membership in the United Typothete against collective mem- 
bership is extension of the national organization to cities that 
will never be reached under present conditions. It would open 








a way to increasing the national membership to one thousand 
five hundred or one thousand eight hundred. With annual 
dues for each individual member, based either on a percentage 
of annual pay-roll or on the normal average of employes, 
$30,000 could be raised annually. This sum would enable the 
present efficient national officers, or successors equally as effi- 
cient, to give to the members returns that would repay them 
every dollar they contribute. The dangerous labor leaders, the 
fellows who foment trouble between employer and employe, 
would respect — they would fear—a United Typothetz whose 
members could be found in every city of importance in the 
United States and Canada. 

The change from collective to individual membership in 
the United Typothetz will not be brought about at the annual 
convention which is to be held this month. It is a change, 
however, that will come in the near future if the United 
Typothetz is to be spread outside of the large commercial and 
printing centers. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


The vital work that is to be done at the annual convention 
is action on the radical amendments to the constitution of the 
United Typothete of America. The following resolutions were 
passed at the seventeenth annual convention: 

Resolved, That the further consideration of the proposed amendments 
to the constitution be postponed until the next annual meeting. 

Resolved, That each local Typothetz be requested to instruct its dele- 
gates to the eighteenth annual convention in reference to its wishes 
regarding an amended constitution, giving to the United Typothete 
enlarged powers over its members. 


J 


The “radical amendments” are embraced in that part of 
the proposed constitution headed “ Powers,” and are as follows: 

Section 1. It shall have power to legislate. for its membership and 
determine all questions arising between them or it and the trades unions 
cr other employes, in regard to shop practice, hours of labor, apprentices 
and every other question except wages, which, being governed by local 
conditions, shall be regulated by the local organizations. It shall have 
power to levy assessments for a defense fund and make laws for its 
disbursement in the protection of its members, and shall be empowered 
to enforce its laws by fines imposed upon its members and by the with- 
drawal of their charters upon failure to comply with its laws as they 
may be from time to time enacted. i 

Sec. 2. No assessment shall be levied or general law enacted except 
at a regular annual convention, or at a special convention regularly 
called for the purpose, and by a vote of three-fourths of the delegates 
present and voting, the same having been reported favorably by the 
Executive Committee. 

The foregoing sections will have their opponents and they 
will have their advocates. It is not predicting unwisely to say 
that upon their adoption or rejection depends the future of the 
United Typothetze of America. Shall it develop into a strong 
business organization, or will it continue to be simply the 
medium through which the employing printers of the country 
meet annually for the purpose of renewing acquaintances and 
having a royal good time? 

While almost every interested member will concede that 
the United Typothete could be strengthened through a dif- 
ferent form of organization which would possess some power 
to legislate over its members, no one conversant with what is 
being done by the present national officers can deny that the 
United Typothete is a power for the good of the employers. 
Tied as are their hands and weak as are their resources, they 
have been a tower of strength on which more than one local 
Typothete has leaned when confronted with and plunged into 
labor troubles. Add to the powers of the national officers 
and they will be enabled to build up a body of employing 
printers that will be well-nigh invincible nationally and an 
almost invincible force locally. 

THE BOARDS OF TRADE AND THE UNITED TYPOTHET. 

Another matter that will come before the national conven- 
tion is the relation of the printers’ boards of trade to the 


United Typothete of America. The proposition is a delicate 
one and is worthy of the most serious consideration. Merger 
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of the two organizations locally and nationally will have its 
earnest advocates, and there are those of mature judgment and 
years of experience in the United Typothete who will oppose 
any fast alliance. It is well for the advocates of amalgamation 
to look beyond local environment and conditions and weigh 
the question in its national aspects, both as to the laws of 
States and the expediency of merger. What is feasible in one 
locality is not feasible in another for reasons that it is not 
necessary to go into here. 

In most of the large cities the board of trade membership 
is a small portion of the Typothete membership. Proper safe- 
guarding of the labor interests seems to appeal to most large 
employers. There are many large plants in the large cities 
that are not engaged in competitive printing. They manufac- 











‘* CREATION,”’ ON THE “ PIKE,"’ ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


Photo by F. H. Chambers. Method of photo print patented 
by F. C. White. 


ture specialties and have built up great businesses which have 
no competition at the points where the plants are located. 
Obviously their interests are in the labor question and not in 
the competitive printing that comes within the control of the 
board of trade. 

Whatever is done as regards the boards of trade, every 
encouragement should be given these splendid organizations. 
There is room and need for them in many cities where they 
are now unknown. But the stern fact remains that the 
Typothete is an organization that appeals to the large and 
medium employer of printing-trades labor, while the board of 
trade can never become an interesting proposition to all of 
these employers. 





PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 

I esteem your publication one of the best, if not the very 
best, of its kind and read it from cover to cover every month, 
and find many practical suggestions for use in my office.— 
George S. Clark, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
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Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Inquiries will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion 
regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful 
consideration. Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 


Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


ELectrotypinGc.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review—The Battery —The Dynamo —The Bath — Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths —Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — Building — Metaliz- 
ing —The Conductors — Depositing — Cas *inishi i i 
and Routing — Revising — Blocking —T he 
Full cloth; 150 pages. $1.50. 

STEREOTYPING.— By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier- peck stereotyping which has ever ‘been published 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal lormule, Hints for the Protection of ‘l'ype, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding ‘Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods 
and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name of 
inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 








Invention of Electrotyping. 


ZINC IN STEREOTYPE MeEtTAL.— T. B. Look, Portland, Maine, 
suggestions: “In the April INLAND 
E. M. had trouble with zinc in his metal, 


offers the following 
PRINTER I see that T. 


and as I had the same difficulty perhaps my experience might 
Admitting that zinc is about the worst thing that 
found that it could be worked fairly 
Heat the metal very hot and 


help him. 
can get into metal, I 
well by the following treatment: 
allow the zinc (which is the 
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past ten years. These are so few that a few words will cover 
them. A better matrix than was formerly used, one adapted to 
the fine screen of the present-day half-tone; a rotary matrix 
drier, and the Autoplate, constitute the new things introduced. 
To the new matrix principally should go the credit of making 
it possible to illustrate newspapers with high-grade photo- 
graphic reproductions, and the rotary matrix drier should be 
credited with a shortening of the time between the closing of 
the form and the making of the first plate; while of the Auto- 
plate so many flattering things are said by those who use it, 
that I should prefer to let them speak in my stead. In these 
days, when the volume of a newspaper’s work is so large as 
to require many presses for its production, and its requirements 
of such a nature that every edition must not only be started 
but completed at the earliest possible moment, an increase 
from one plate a minute to between four and five plates a min- 
ute in the productivity of a matrix is an accomplishment of 
the utmost importance, and this alone would have justified the 
Autoplate. But in addition to the saving of time, other impor- 
tant gains have been made, as is illustrated by the fact that 
several of the Autoplate-using newspapers are saving in yearly 


operating costs $15,000 to $25,000 apiece, and are getting print- 
ing plates vastly superior to those made by hand. Experiment 


has now shown the practicability of an eight-roll press, and it 
is fair to assume that within’ a very short time this machine, 
which requires 128 plates to cover its cylinders, will go into 
general use. What the Autoplate will mean in the work of 
starting such a press may readily be imagined.” 


STEREOTYPING Ha.Fr-tones—E. A. Turner, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, writes: “I have been experimenting for some time 
on the stereotyping of half-tones and have obtained results 
which are very satisfactory. I send under separate cover 
proofs of a two-column 133-line half-tone, one from the stereo- 
type and one from the original; also under separate cover the 
stereotype cut from which the proofs were pulled. I have 
carefully read the article on stereotyping half-tones in your 
May number, and while my method is in some respects sim- 
ilar, it differs materially in others; still, as I have not tried 
that method or seen any of its results, I do not know whether 
mine is superior or not. I find that the greatest care is neces- 
sary in casting, as a cut which looks clear to the naked eye 
will be found to be chilled when put under a glass, especially 








lightest) to come to the sur- 
face as much as_ possible; 
then throw on with a scatter- 
ing motion, so as to cover as 
much of the surface of metal 
as possible, a mixture of 
about three parts sulphur to 
one part powdered resin; now 
burn off with oil and skim 
thoroughly. Then repeat and 
add a small quantity of anti- 
mony to the metal. I used this 
method for five or six years 
where we sawed both stereo- 
type and zinc with the same 
saw and melting the sawdust 
in with the metal. Although 
we used our metal on job- 
work and cuts and half-tones, 
we never threw away a pound 


of metal.” 





ProGRESS IN STEREOTYPY.— 
A correspondent of the Fourth 
Estate says: “ Youask me for 
a statement of the changes 
















































that have come into news- 


paper stereotypy during the 





STEREOTYPE FROM 133-LINE SCREEN HALF-TONE. 












in the high lights. I use a different paste from what I use 
in my regular work, against which I have found the metal 
runs freer and which tends to soften the flong so as to not 
require it to be used so wet. By examining my mold under 
a glass you will see that I have obtained full depth. I use 
a different method in drying my mold, which insures a mold 
without unevenness caused by warp in drying blanket. I 
intend to try a yet finer screen as soon as I can get the cuts, 
133-line being the finest we have here at present.” 

PuriFyInc Metat.— Most printers consider electrotypes 
bad when they find that the shell peels off and soft spots 
appear in the face of the type or job. These defects are 
always a source of annoyance to the pressman, as it is impos- 
sible for him to bring up the places where the soft spots 
appear, as there is no metal backing the shell under the soft 
spot. The cause of this is nearly always poor backing metal. 
Poor tin-foil very often causes soft spots, as it does not always 
properly adhere to the shell. In this case no metal could pos- 
sibly run to the face of the work. Zinc or traces of copper are 
very often found in electrotype metal. They will also cause 
trouble, as zinc makes the metal rotten or granular, while cop- 
per makes it hard; but this can be taken out by burning pow- 
dered sulphur in your metal-pot, stirring your metal continu- 
ally as long as the sulphur is burning, then skim your metal 
and your zinc and copper are gone. Zinc and copper become 
dross through copper burning up the sulphur. This is also 
good to clean your metal with, as it makes it run freely.— 
Progressive Printer. 

REMEDY FOR SMOOTH SHELLS.— A. S. writes: “I have 
trouble with my half-tones and plating solution and I will 
greatly thank you if you will put me right. (1) In enclosed 
copy of half-tone you will find a great many little dots miss- 
ing in the largest parts. It is very plain with a glass. The 
original is O. K. I use ozokorite wax for molding. Will you 
give me the cause and remedy? (2) Also enclosed shell has 
been in plating tank for about two hours. It has a white, 
shiny appearance when taken out of the solution and deposits 
very slowly, and on sides of type and rules it very often refuses 
to deposit copper at all, and if I turn on a stronger current 
it burns the shell ard the shell tends to come loose from the 
edges of the case and double up like enclosed sample (an 
extreme case) which makes it very hard to back up and 
straighten. I use an agitator and the solution registers 18 
degrees, but do not know how much acid or bluestone, as 
our tank sprung a leak one night and lost about two-thirds 
of the fluid. I am at a loss to know the right thing to do and 
ask you for your valuable advice.” Answer.— (1) You prob- 
ably do not wash all the black lead out of your mold, or you 
use too much crocus, or your molding composition is dirty. 
Try a mold in some new composition. (2) The appearance of 
your shell indicates a lack of acid and possibly of bluestone in 
your solution. To test it, dip out a few gallons into a stone 
crock and add a little acid, keeping tab on the amount used. 
Then rig up a connection with your dynamo and deposit a 
shell in the crock. The shell should be rough like a piece of 
sandpaper. When you have ascertained by experiment just 
how much acid or bluestone, or both, is required to produce 
the proper effect, add the same proportionate amount to your 
vats. If you employ an agitator, your solution will readily 
stand three or four degrees of acid. I should advise the 
addition of one degree each of acid and bluestone for the 
first test in the crack. If the shell is still smooth, add another 
degree of acid. A little intelligent experimenting will enable 
you to locate your trouble. 


THE PRINTERS’ TEXT-BOOK. 

There is but one printers’ text-book—TuHE INLAND 
PRINTER — and, therefore, we do not wish to have our name 
taken off your subscription list— Schultz & Company, New- 
ark, New Jersey. 
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Rosert GriFFIN Morris, an old-time newspaper man and 
author of many popular dramas, and one of the founders of 
the New York Press Club, died at his home at Ocean Grove, 
New Jersey. Mr. Morris was fifty-six years of age. He is 
survived by a widow, two sons and a daughter. 

ANpDREW McNAL Ly, who died at his country home near 
Altadena, California, May 7, was the head of the Rand, 
McNally & Co. publishing house, which has issued “ guides,” 
maps and directories of a semi- 
official character for many 
years, until the title of the firm 
was known the world over. 
Mr. McNally was one of the 
foremost of Chicago’s business 
men and was actively interested 
in many progressive institu- 
tions. Mr. McNally retired 
from active management of his 
business some years ago, and 
since then his duties have been 
assumed by his son, Frederick 
G. McNally. He was a mem- 
ber of the Union League Club 
and an active member of the 
Chicago Typothete, and was 
the third president of the 
United Typothete of America. The funeral took place from 
his residence, 824 North Park avenue, Chicago, Saturday, May 
14. Mr. McNally was born in Armagh, Ireland, in 1836. He 
learned the printer’s trade in his native town, and in 1856 
came to America. He worked for one year in New York city 
and then came to Chicago. For four years Mr. McNally 
worked as a journeyman printer in Chicago, and in 1860 he 
formed a partnership with William H. Rand, now living 
quietly in Boston. From this modest beginning grew the busi- 
ness of Rand, McNally & Co., which has since become famous 
in every part of the civilized world. In 1873 the firm was 
incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000, under the same 
name. In the great Chicago fire the establishment, then at 51 
Clark street, was destroyed, but business was resumed tempo- 
rarily at 108 Randolph street until 1873, and afterward on 
Monroe street, when the company moved into its own quarters 
at 79 and 81 East Madison street. Within a few years this 
building was found to be too small to accommodate the grow- 
ing business and the firm erected a building of its own at 148- 
152 Adams street, which is now the home of the firm, but 
which may soon be abandoned for a new and larger building. 

Sam SLAwsSON, one of the organizers of the United Typoth- 
ete of America, died at Old Orchard, Missouri, June 3, aged 
seventy-seven years. Mr. Slawson took an active part in the 
business of the first convention of the: United Typothetz, acted 
as its first corresponding secretary, and was elected an hon- 
orary member at the national convention of 1900. He was a 
journeyman printer in the early fifties in Chicago, going from 
that city to St. Louis, which was his home at the time of his 
death. He was associate editor of the Progressive Printer, 
of that city. 


At the annual meeting of the Chicago Typothete the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed concerning the death of Charles J. 
Stromberg, of Stromberg, Allen & Co.: 


Wuereas, The Master of All has called from us our beloved mem- 
ber, Charles J. Stromberg; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chicago Typothete desires to place on its records 
its deep sense of parting from its friend and coworker in the cause for 
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was one of us, active, 





years he 
He was the perfect exam- 
Universally liked and 
Not conspicuous 


which this organization exists. For 
energetic and honorable in all his dealings. 
ple of the upright and fair business man. 
deservedly popular, none knew him but to praise him. 
in his assertion of himself, yet he carried with him a reserve strength 
that led all to look to him when sound advice and good counsel was 
needed. Although for some time before his death physical infirmities 
prevented his presence at our meetings, his active practical work of the 
past can never be forgotten by those who were his social and business 
intimates. 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to inscribe this tribute on 
the minutes of the Typothete, and that a copy be transmitted to the 
family of the deceased. 

TueoporeE H. Price, senior member of the firm of Price 
Bros. & Co., 65-67 Duane street, New York city, and one of 
the pioneers in’ the color-printing industry of this country, 
died April 9, aged seventy-six. Mr. Price had been contin- 
uously and actively engaged in business for over fifty years. 





WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY'S EXHIBIT. 


The Dexter Folder Company has an extensive and most 
attractive exhibit in the Liberal Arts building, block 10. The 
machines making up -the exhibit are the following: One 
Dexter jobbing book and pamphlet folder with Dexter auto- 
matic feeder attached; one Dexter double-sixteen folder with 
Dexter automatic feeder attached; one Dexter combination 
newspaper and periodical folder with Dexter automatic feeder 
attached; one Dexter automatic printing-press feeding machine 
attached to a Miehle 2-revolution printing press; one Dexter 
special circular folder. Also in the Administration building 
there will be found two Dexter automatic feeding machines 
attached to printing-presses, a Dexter jobbing book and 
pamphlet folder with Dexter automatic feeding machine 
attached, and a Dexter jobbing circular folder with Dexter 
automatic feeding machine attached. .These machines being 
used in the “ Model Printery” and for feeding and folding 
the Exposition official programs. 

Mr. G. R. Swart, the company’s Eastern representative, will 
be in active attendance at their space in the Liberal Arts 
building. It is also expected that Mr. McCain, the vice-presi- 
dent and Western representative of the company, will devote 
considerable of his time there as well. It will be a matter of 
much interest for all those of the trade to investigate fully this 
exhibit. 

CAMPBELL PRINTING-PRESS COMPANY’S EXHIBIT. 

The Campbell Company will be represented at its exhibit at 
the World’s Fair, St. Louis, by Mr. William’ J. Kelly and Mr. 
G. J. Sinnott. Mr. John E. Cashion, former instructor at 
the Inland Printer Technical School, will have charge of the 
présswork on the Centurys there. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all visitors at the fair to call at the exhibit, which 
is in the Graphic Arts Section, Liberal Arts building, block Io, 


aisles B-2 and C. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY IN THE PRINTING 
BUSINESS. 

The writer does not know the case and never expects to, 
but with THe INLAND PRINTER and its helps, and hard work, 
he has made the Messenger Job Printing Company make 
money and double a big business for a little shop in four 
years—E. E. Crosby, Messenger Job Printing Company, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 





THE STRENUOUS LIFE. 
New Reporter (tired out) — To-day is Saturday, and you 
know that this State now has a Saturday half-holiday law 
which — 


City Editor—By Jinks! I nearly forgot it. Rush out 


and get.a five-column article on how the day is being observed. 


THE INLAND 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, book- 
lets and specimens of printing sent for criticism. Literature 
submitted for this purpose should be marked “For Criticism,” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Ray V. Price, Milwaukee, Wisconsin.— The design is attractive and 
unique on account of its shape and position on the letter-head. It is a 
variant from the conventional in this respect. 

C. Ettincton, Chehalis, Washington.— The use of the same face for 
both cover and inside page of folder would make it more attractive. The 
letter-head is acceptable, but encroaches on the writing space too much. 

Cuico Printinc Company, Chico, California.— Good taste and refine- 
ment, so essential in the production of society printing, are shown by 
the specimens. The style is fitting and the execution and presswork 
good. 

JamMes WELLs, Wesson, Mississippi.— Type display on headings need 
not be large, and the Berry & Miller note-head errs in this respect. The 
other two are acceptable, except that the rules are bent, indicating faulty 
make-up. 

THe Caxton EncGravinc Company, Cleveland, Ohio.— As a dainty 
combination of attractive design and the other essentials that make a 
convincing advertising booklet, ‘‘ The Incense of Cleanliness ” is entirely 
sufficient. 

Lreonarp D. Hunt, Exeter, New Hampshire.— An appreciation of the 
value of white space is shown by the composition of the blotter. This 
saving grace has helped very much in the production of an attractive 
bit of advertising. 

Guy G. Goroman, Detroit, Michigan.— Two tones of the same color, 
as shown on the card, is a very satisfactory and pleasing combination. 
The type selection is also suitable, but caps. and small caps. should 
generally be lined at the bottom. 











ELECTRICITY BUILDING, ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION, 


Photo by F. H. Chambers. Method of photo print patented 
by F. C. White. 


T. J. Martone, Geneva, New York.— The use of the half-tone is a 
happy thought in connection with the business named, but the lines 
underneath it might have been made the feature of the job, thus depart- 
ing in some degree from the conventional. 

H. B. Graver, Tippecanoe City, Ohio.— The music program is suit- 
ably arranged, except that old style is a more desirable combination with 
text than gothic. The “Iron” circular is rather ineffective because 
the article advertised is not displayed in the least. 

W. L. Murtin, Geneseo, Illinois— The arrangement of the heading 
is very pleasing. It would look very well in two colors — type in black 
and rules in Persian orange. The receipt is a departure from the best 
style of such work by the use of the ornamental borders. 

J. E. Mutts, Brisbane, Australiaa— The specimens are interesting 
examples in the English style of job display, which means many type- 
faces and much ornamentation. Good taste is shown in their composi- 
tion, and the color combinations are effective and pleasing. 

A PARTICULARLY attractive volume is ‘“‘ Wonderland, 1904,” issued 
by the passenger department of the Northern Pacific Railway and printed 
for them by Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. As an example of high- 
class railway advertising literature, it possesses many admirable features, 
chief of which is the cover, a picturesque and vivid representation in 














colors of the Yellowstone Park, and by itself a convincing and subtle 
persuader to those with summer inclinations for wandering. 

J. R. Mirier, Los Angeles, California.— The pages of the directory 
booklet would be improved in appearance if the subtitles were in a 
small black-face type in place of capitals of the body type as shown, 
which confuses rather than distinguishes the different items. 

F. W. Laxe, Muscatine, Iowa.— A blotter would have been a better 
medium for the advertisement. It would then have a better opportunity 
of being “placed in the memory, etc.’’ Advertising of this kind is 
more useful when the vehicle used can be of use to the recipient. 

Sam T. Harris, Lamar, Missouri.— The Charlton heading might be 
termed attractive on account of its colors, but the arrangement is not in 
exact accord with the best commercial display. The arrangement is 
indefinite and the type not altogether appropriate for a personal heading. 

THE Rowe Press, Bath, Maine.— The card is attractive, both in 
composition and colors. The choice of blue and red ink on blue stock is 
not the best selection that could be made for the folder. It is a rather 
harsh combination, and prettier and softer color schemes can be found. 

H. M. Forxer, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— The designs are inter- 
esting and the program cover odd and attractive. Variations in style 
are always acceptable for this class of printing. The title-page is rather 
too ornamental for the subject. A plainer style would have been more 
suitable. 

A. H. Anperson, Streator, Illinois— A mortised initial design should 
not be raised, leaving a blank space below, in order to line the initial 
with the first line. The booklet otherwise is very tastefully printed, 
paper, type and presswork combining in the production of an attractive 
brochure. 

Artuur C. Wricut, Alexandria, Louisiana.— Spacing is an impor- 
tant part of composition. The blotter displays errors in this respect that 
should have been avoided, particularly in the two cap. lines, the top one 
being insufficiently spaced and the lower one with excessive space between 
the words. 

Byron & WELLAND, Minneapolis, Minnesota.— The cover of a pam- 
phlet is not always an index of the inside, but the cover-design of the 
“ Wealth of the Isthmus” is a fetching outside to a consistent interior. 
From cover to cover the book is an attractive and finished exhibit of 
commercial printing. 

Pennock Brotuers, Mount Victory, Ohio.— The church 
shows good taste in arrangement and type selection. <A text letter would 
have been appropriate for the display if available, but the type used is 
entirely suitable. A single light-face rule is not suitable for a border. 
It is weak and ineffective. 


program 


Fioyp C. Kaytor, Moscow, Idaho.—In some small details the sam- 
ples do not conform with the best standards. Word-ornaments are not 
particularly useful or beautiful placed at the end of lines, and a text 
letter should not be letter-spaced. A cut tinted over printing should 
be in a sufficiently light tone not to obscure the type. 

Joun Jones, Fort Dodge, Iowa.— An appreciation of the fitness of 
things is shown by the composition of the two headings. Both are too 
fancy. If one was rejected, we do not understand why the other was 
acceptable. The fancy border on one and the tinted ornament on the 
other should have been omitted and plain rule used for the panels. 

W. L. Taytor, Hemet, California— Some indecision is shown in 
spacing. Lines related to each other in meaning should be clustered, 
and on ruled headings the printing should be spaced and placed on the 
paper in a way that will occupy all of the space without excessive white 
space below the matter or, on the other hand, crowding the ruling. 








AtFrep M. Stocum Company, Philadelphia.— The anniversary sou- 
venir reflects much thought and care by its appearance. The compo- 
sition is harmonious and fitting, and the colors show an appreciation of 
the proper relation of ink and paper. The composition of the roster is 
a very attractive and effective method of arranging a list of names. 

H. B. Le Baron, Campello, Massachusetts.— The work is varied and 
interesting, and both typography and presswork good. The composition 
of the “ Ladies’” program is unique, but is hardly worth while. The 
cover-design is ornate enough, and the printed pages would have looked 
better set in simpler style and printed in the same color of ink as 
outside page. 

CraupvE E. Powe, Biloxi, Mississippi.— Large sizes should be avoided 
on commercial display. The business cards are well arranged, but in one 
or two instances the type used is not attractive. This is not a fault, 
however, in that all type is supposed to be put in circulation to some 
extent, or else it should be promptly removed and more desired faces 
put in its place. 

W. D. McCartuy, Kalamazoo, Michigan.— Correct typography means 
in addition to taste in arrangement and selection of type, attention to 
the details of workmanship. Rule panels should join at the corners or 
so close that a casual glance will not notice the defect. If the rule is 
too old or battered to print well, the panel arrangement should not 
have been used. 





THe TrisuNE Company, New Albany, Indiana.— The samples are 
exceedingly attractive. In typography, color and paper selection the 
series of commercial forms make an exhibit of stationery printing both 
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interesting and unique. The style is a matter of taste, and though 
somewhat showy in color, does not in the least degree violate any rules 
of good printing. 

Water W. Wuitman, Easton, Maryland.— Care should be taken 
in the make-up of a booklet to allow even margins, particularly when a 
rule border is used. One pica margin top and bottom, and three at side 
shows that some one blundered. 
that the floral border and ornament on cover are unsuitable for a booklet 
of the character shown. 


The composition is acceptable, except 


Some examples of souvenir postals and other novelties have been 
received from Mr. Milton M. Lyons, of Los Angeles, California. They 


are interesting because printed on thin veneers of orange wood, a 
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WASHINGTON STATE BUILDING, ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


Photo by F. H. Chambers. Method of photo print patented 
by F. C. White. 
unique variation that-makes them particularly attractive and fetching. 
The presswork and color are very good considering the medium on 
which the work is done. 

J. Warren Lewis, Pasadena, California.— The work shows variety 
and ingenuity in type treatment, but the dependence upon fancy type 
borders for effect is unwise, as simpler fashions are more satisfactory, 
particularly as the borders show mechanical defects so easily. The 
border on the ‘“ Prosperity ’’ booklet is too heavy. A one-point rule 
would have been sufficient. 

Harry Deppert, Brooklyn, New York.— Numbered street names 
spelled out should be capitalized. The business card is set in the best 
possible manner. The combination of old style and text is one of the 
most suitable styles for commercial printing. The ornament on the 
front page of the little folder could be omitted for its betterment. 
Otherwise it can not be improved. 

E. B. Avtt, Lewiston, Idaho.— The specimens amply fulfil the 
promise indicated on the blotter by the words “ best printing.” Adver- 
tising assertions are not of great value unless you can deliver the goods. 
Appropriate type-faces and appreciative composition show an intelligent 
knowledge of the best requirements of jobwork. The placards are set 
in a style that would do credit to any city office. 


D. M. Bacon, Macon, Georgia.— Ornamental borders are suitable for 
some classes of printing, but are not entirely desirable on stationery. 
The specimens all are overburdened with this product of the type- 
founder’s art, the envelope suffering the most from the infliction. A 
bill-head, of all commercial forms, is furthest removed from any cause 
for fanciful decoration, and the feeling for the fitness of things which 
is surely one of the underlying principles of good taste would have 
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suggested that the ornamental type border on that useful form of 
printing is a misuse. 

Wan. E. Spencer, Clarendon, Arkansas.— Much variety is shown in 
the composition of the specimens. The display on the blotter is out of 
proportion. The words “compliments of” should not be in same size 
as name, particularly when all is set in a thirty-six-point face. The 
Presbytery cover-page could be improved by judicious clustering of the 
lines. Regular space between all lines gives it a monotoncus appearance. 

D. S. Lewis, Harrisonburg, Virginia.— The brilliancy of red ink 
requires that it be used sparingly, a word or line in color being suffi- 
cient. The blotter and booklet are pertinent advertising and were worth 
while. When a phrase is used as a title on a cover it should be spaced 
in a natural way with three-em spaces, and a lead or so between the 
lines. The attempt to give proportion by wide spacing only weakens 
the effect. 

R. A. Coxson, Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania.— The heading would 
be more effective if the main line was increased in size and the other 
matter reduced. The display is ineffective. Two colors are sufficient 
for any ordinary commercial work. Too much rule and panel work also 
confuses the type. Avoid that style for the heading shown, and use one 
strong line, making everything else very small. 

ALLEN Printinc Company, Clinton, Iowa.— The matter of advertis- 
ing on a program has been successfully reconciled with good taste on 
the Elks program. Harmony in type selection is the most notable feature 
from the typographic standpoint, and the advertisements do not in the 
slightest degree give one the impression of intrusion so evident on 
some work of this class. It is in every way a pleasing and artistic 
piece of printing. 

Frep J. Myrtie, Angola, Indiana.— The two cards make an interest- 
ing comparison between two styles of composition. The printed copy 
was entirely acceptable as an example of job-printing done a dozen years 
ago, but which present standards would reject as inharmonious. The 
resetting is an improvement in several particulars, chiefly by the use of 
one type-face and an arrangement that allows a liberal white margin, 
thus helping the display in the same way that a broad mat sets off a 
picture. 

L. I. Hutcuins, Oquawka, Illinois.— We appreciate the fact that 
in country offices the opportunity for setting a title-page only occurs once 
in a while, and it is apt to receive an amount of typographical attention 
that does credit to the ingenuity of the compositor and tasks the facil- 
ities of the shop, perhaps, but does not nearly approach the dignified 
simplicity that should be the first requisite of a title-page. 

A. W. Lewis, Kansas City, Missourii— The firm letter-head is 
attractive, both in composition and color. The panel arrangement is the 
most suitable and the type selection, both in size and style, is most 
fitting used with the designed sketch of the firm name. The small panel 
containing the ornament is not pertinent to the business, but it gives 
variety to the design. The blotters are well arranged, so far as typog 
raphy goes, and possess the attractiveness that colors always give, but 
do not display any great originality in the writing. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In response to numerous inquiries for the publication in 
book form of the articles lately printed serially in THe INLAND 
PRINTER under the heading “ Composing Machines — Past and 
Present,” The Inland Printer Company wishes to announce 
that these articles, with a large amount of new matter, have 
been compiled by their author, Mr. John S. Thompson, and 
will be published in a limited book ‘edition, under the title 
“ History of Composing Machines.” 

The entire matter has been revised and a large number of 
illustrations and descriptions of typesetting machines, not here- 
tofore -published, will be incorporated. The entire field of 
composing machines has been carefully reviewed and no pains 
spared to make the information authentic and detailed. Over 
sixty different machines and processes of setting type mechan- 
ically are illustrated and described, and the entire art reviewed 
in detail. As a historical and reference work this book will 
be invaluable to printers and others interested in the evolution 
of this branch of the art preservative. The book will be sold 
only on subscription, and those desiring to secure a copy 
should order at once. A complete list of all patents on type- 
setting machines granted in both England and the United 
States from the year 1822 to the year 1904 is given in chrono- 
logical order under classified headings, this being the only 
complete list of this nature ever published. 

Orders should be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 
Bound in cloth, $3; half-leather, $4. 
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DinsE, Pace & Co., electrotypers and stereotypers, Chicago, 
have removed their plant to new and spacious quarters at 167 
Adams street. 

C. M. PALMER, newspaper broker, has removed his offices 
in New York city from 253 Broadway to the Broadway 
Chambers building, 277 Broadway. 

R. J. anp D. B. Castin, J. J. Phillips, A. C. Lieb and W. 
R. Moyers have incorporated the Hamilton Printing Company, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, with $2,000 capital. 

Tue Karle Lithographic Company, Rochester, New York, 
has been incorporated; capital stock, $250,000. Incorporators: 
William Karle, William J. C. Karle and George Hafner. 

CuHaArLES A. Swanson, who has been connected with the 
Corbitt Railway Printing Company, Chicago, for the past 
eleven years, was recently elected treasurer of that company. 

James A. Tostn and John Tobin and Thomas P. Tobin 
have incorporated the News-Dispatch Publishing & Printing 
Company at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, with $100,000 capital. 

H. D. Roosen Company, manufacturers of dry and pulp 
colors, lithographic printing-inks and varnishes, have moved 
from 11-13 McKibben street, Brooklyn, New York, to 263 
Water street, that city. 

AFTER ten years of unremitting toil, Anthony Aschenbach, 
a printer of Cincinnati, has perfected a machine which will 
fold, wrap, paste and address papers, magazines or pamphlets 
at the rate of 5,000 per hour. 

Tue Hahn & Harmon Company, Minneapolis, has been 
incorporated to engage in book and job printing, capitalized 
at $30,000. Henry Hahn, William P. Harmon and Gustav 
Wolson are the incorporators. 

Forest Ciry PusBLisHING ComPANy, St. Louis, Missouri, has 
been incorporated, with $10,000 capital, to conduct printing 
and publishing business, by Frank A. Hill, Thomas H. Mc- 
Dearmon, Robert F. Grady and others. 

AMERICAN CoLorTYPE CompANny, New York city, has been 
incorporated; objects, printers, lithographers, etc.; capital, 
$25,000. Incorporators: L. H. Wood, Mount Kisco; Moses 
Ely, William B. Goodwin, New York city. 

RECORDER PusLisHING Company, Mobile, Alabama, has 
been incorporated, with $6,000 capital, to publish the Sunday 
Recorder; A. J. Spencer, president; E. H. Hubbard, vice- 
president, and F. F. Conway, secretary-treasurer. 


J. H. Warner Company, New York city, has been incor- 
porate fect, printing; capital, $10,000. Incorporators and 
directors tur the first year: William E. Badean, Summit, New 
Jersey; F. J. Parsons, H. C. Harding, New York city. 

New OrLEANS ELeEcTROTYPE CoMPANY, LIMITED, has been 
incorporated to manufacture and deal in electrotypes, engrav- 
ings, etc., with $10,000 capital. Andrew Vidak is president, 
Joseph Steckler, vice-president, and R. J. Slattery, secretary. 


Mr. J. J. Rupertus, superintendent of the printing depart- 
ment of the American Type Founders Company, Philadelphia, 
announces that the department has moved to its new offices in 
the Central Foundry building, Communipaw, New Jersey. 


THE Campbell Printing Press & Manufacturing Company 
announces that Mr. Henry W. Cozzens, Jr., who has been 
manager of its Chicago office for the past five years, has been 
called east to take charge of the selling department of the 
Autoplate and other machinery for the United States and 
Canada, with headquarters in New York city. Mr. Cozzens 
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will move east permanently about July 1. The Western 


territory will be in the hands of Mr. J. G. Campbell and - 


Mr. L. H. Landers, with headquarters at Chicago. 

THE GENESEE SLITTER.— The Gibbs-Brower Company, sole 
agents for the Genesee slitter, 150 Nassau street, New York, 
is advertising this device, which possesses many advantages 
over the old-style slitter in that it is readily adjustable after 
the form is made ready and slits directly on the cylinder, insur- 
ing absolute accuracy and uniformity on long or short runs. 
Send for descriptive circular. 

AT a recent meeting of the stockholders of the F. Wesel 
Manufacturing Company, of New York, Mr. F. Wesel was 
elected president and general manager, Mr. Emil Stephany, 








F. WESEL, JR. 


secretary and treasurer, and Mr. F. Wesel, Jr., vice-president. 
The latter gentleman has ably filled the position of assistant 
superintendent of the factory up to a few weeks ago. He now 
enters a broader field as the prospective successor of his able 
progenitor. Doubtless his native ability, practical knowledge 
of manufacturing and an inherited business acumen will render 
him a prominent factor in the trade. 

THE annual meeting of the stockholders of the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company was held at the company’s main 
office, Jersey City, New Jersey, Monday, April 18, and the old 
board, consisting of Edward F. C. Young, John A. Walker, 
William Murray, George T. Smith, Edward L. Young, George 
E. Long and Joseph D. Bedle were reélected. President E. F. 
C. Young, Vice-President and Treasurer John A. Walker and 
Secretary George E. Long were reélected by the directors. 
Judge Joseph D. Bedle was also reélected as counsel. 

VARIABLE SPEED REGULATOR FOR PRINTING-PRESSES.— A new 
device which will be welcomed by printers is the “ White” 
speed regulator, the advertisement of which appears elsewhere 
in this issue. The device permits of the press being run at any 
unit of speed, from the slowest in instructing the learner to 
the highest speed of the expert feeder. It is claimed that the 
advantage given by this wide range increases the output twen- 
ty-five per cent. The Power and Speed Regulator Manufac- 
turing Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan, in substantiation of 
its claims, offers thirty days’ free trial of the device. 

A DOUBLING of its capital stock, which has been $1,000,000, 
is announced by the Crocker-Wheeler Company, manufacturer 
and electrical engineer, of Ampere, New Jersey. The com- 
pany was organized in 1892 by Dr. Schuyler Skaats Wheeler 
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and Professor Francis B. Crocker on a relatively modest 
basis. It now has fifteen branch offices from Boston to San 
Francisco, and does one of the largest businesses in the world 
in electric-power apparatus. The capitalization was several 
times increased, until in 1899 it had become $1,000,000. In 
view of the rapidly expanding business, the stockholders have 
now decided to increase this amount to $2,000,000. 

Tue New York offices of The Whitlock Printing Press 
Manufacturing Company have been removed from the Times 
building, where they were located for years, to the Fuller 
building, Broadway and Twenty-third street — world-famed as 
the “ Flat-iron building.” This will be very much more con- 
venient for out-of-town purchasers than their previous loca- 
tion. E. E. Jameson has been promoted to the vice-presidency 
of the company, the officers now being C. F. Ahlstrom, presi- 
dent; E. E. Jameson, vice-president, and J. G. Day, secretary 
and treasurer. Mr. Jameson has been with the company for 
some years, representing it in the New England territory. 

Direct Process For CoLor-pLATES.— The Zeese-Wilkinson 
Company, color printers and photoengravers, 213-214 East 
Twenty-fourth street, New York, announces that it has com- 
pleted its modern platemaking and printing plant for the pro- 
duction of colored subjects by its new direct process, where 
printers and publishers may obtain the best colortype plates at 
reasonable prices in from two to ten days, according to the size 
and nature of the work. The process is new and is an econo- 
mizer of time and cost, giving printing qualities heretofore not 
obtainable. The management is in the hands of Mr. Gustave 
Zeese, late of the American Colortype Company, whose name 
is well-known in connection with this branch of the art 
throughout the country. 

THE Rarnsow Book oF PriINcEsS COVER-PAPER.— The 
“Rainbow ” book of Princess cover-papers manufactured by 
Messrs. C. H. Dexter & Sons, Windsor Locks, Connecticut, 
has awakened unusual interest and admiration in the trade. 
In these days in which the printer’s interest is almost cloyed 
with the unique and artistic creations of the designers’ and 
printers’ art, the production of a book of specimens which has 
a peculiar distinction is an effort that seldom meets accom- 
plishment. Messrs. C. H. Dexter & Sons are certainly deserv- 
ing of the commendation that is coming to them for so 
worthily exploiting their product, and their “ Pots of Gold” 
should indeed become veritable pots of coin. That the com- 
pany has taken a wide view of the field is shown by the 
extensive connection it has made with the trade, evidencing 
its appreciation of the fact that a good article well advertised 
and with an extensive business connection is the basis of the 
manufacturer’s success. Through an unaccountable inadver- 
tence we announced last month that Messrs. Henry Linden- 
meyr & Sons, New York, were responsible for the Rainbow 
book. It was our intention to say that Messrs. Lindenmeyr 
were the New York agents. The following list of agents will 
show the wide distribution that the manufacturers have given 
their Princess covers: New York, Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons; 
Chicago, James White & Co.; Boston, A. Storrs & Bement 
Company; Philadelphia, A. G. Elliot & Co.; Baltimore, Mary- 
land, Dobler & Mudge; Pittsburg; Pennsylvania, W. W. 
McBride Paper Company; Rochester, New York, Alling & 
Cory; Buffalo, New York, R. H. Thompson & Co.; Detroit, 
Michigan, Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Cincinnati, Ohio, The 
Chatfield & Woods Company; Cleveland, Ohio, The Kingsley 
Paper Company; Columbus, Ohio, The Central Ohio Paper 
Company; St. Louis, Missouri, St. Louis Paper Company; 
Indianapolis, Indiana, C. P. Lesh Paper Company; Omaha, 
Nebraska, Carpenter Paper Company; Dallas, Texas, A. G. 
Elliott Paper Company; St. Paul, Minnesota, Wright, Barrett 
& Stillwell Company; Minneapolis, Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Paper Company; San Francisco, California, Los Angeles, 
California, A. Zellerbach & Sons; Toronto, Canada, Brown 
Bros., Limited. 
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This department is exclusively for paid business announce- 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of 
printers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all state- 
ments published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 





ALBERT NATHAN & Co., 148 Worth street, New York, offer 
to prepay freight on their inks. Particulars will be found on 
page 455 of this issue. These are the inks sold by all branches 
of the American Type Founders Company and a number of 
other concerns. Exceptional quality, low net prices and freight 
prepaid, is a combination which should increase the company’s 
business. 





Tue Publishers’ Perfection Advertising Record, published 
by the Statesman Printing & Publishing Company, Marshall, 
Michigan, is a simple and convenient book for keeping a record 
of advertising, guarding against omissions, errors in position, 
and assuring the charging of each advertisement. It contains 
200 pages, 6% by Io inches, accommodating two hundred 
advertisers, each page carrying a two years’ account. An 
alphabetical index affords ready reference. The book is printed 
on heavy ledger paper and substantially bound. Price, $3.50, 
postpaid. They also make a combined ledger and checking 
book at $3, postpaid. Descriptive booklet on request. Orders 
may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 





MR. E. DU LAURANS HONORED. 
The many friends of Mr. E. du Laurans will be interested 
and pleased to learn that at a recent meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Jaenecke Printing Ink Company, of Newark, 





MR. E. 


DU LAURANS. 


New Jersey, he was honored by being elected a director of 
that company. 
Mr. du Laurans is well known to the printers of this 


country, and there is scarcely a printing-office from Maine to 
California where his genial and kindly face is not familiar. 
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He is conspicuously a friend of the printers, and there are 
many who can testify to his wise counsel in times of adversity, 
and to the more material assistance which his great big heart 
is always and ever ready to bestow. 

Forty-two years continuous service in the printing-ink busi- 
ness is a record which few, if any, can boast of, and although 
he has long ago attained his biblical threescore years and ten, 
he is as apt and agile as most men at fifty. 

This recognition of his long years of service with the 
Jaenecke Printing Ink Company, although coming to him late 
in life, is justly a reward of merit for his earnest and unre- 
mitting effort, and as a consideration for his helpful advice 
and long experience, which have been of such inestimable 
value to this company in the past and which will be more 
closely applied and beneficial in the future in his new capacity. 





SUMMER IN MICHIGAN. 

This is the time to plan your summer vacation. Michigan 
is the place you are seeking. Send name and address to 
H. F. Moeller, G. P. A., Pere Marquette railroad, Detroit, 
Michigan, for booklets ‘“ Michigan Summer Resorts” and 
“ Michigan East Coast Resorts.” 





TRANSPARENT INKS FOR HALF-TONE 
TRICHROMATIC PRINTING. 


Probably no department of printing is attracting greater 
attention to-day than that of the so-called “three-color” or 
trichromatic work. The makers of the plates and the ink 
manufacturers have cooperated in every way to simplify the 
means and instructions so that printers generally can obtain 
satisfactory results. The example of the latest achievement in 
the line shown in this issue in the insert of Sigmund Ullman 
Company is deserving of the attention of printers, exploiting 
as it does a new effort in inks, namely, the transparent spec- 
trum Ullmanines, in regard to which the company offers the 
following explanation: 

“Independently of the cost of production, the commercial, 
artistic and scientific value of three-color work is found in its 
approximation to the subject itself, that is, the closeness with 
which it reproduces each tone, shade and reflection of the 
original. It therefore follows that, in order to form a correct 
opinion of any three-color reproduction, it is necessary to 
compare it with the original, which can, of course, be done 
in but very few instances. Therefore, in choosing a subject 
with which to show our transparent spectrum Ullmanines, we 
have taken a group of fruit, since it is very easy for any one 
to see the fidelity of the reproduction. 

“ Three-color work has now been with us for a number of 
years, and has established its position as a commercial success. 
Still, a perfect, or even comparatively perfect, example is 
extremely rare. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the fact that, 
on account of the very nature of things, no reproduction in 
pigment colors can have the intensity or the purity of tone 
possessed by colored rays of light. It is simply necessary to 
point to the fact that the recomposition of the spectrum will 
again produce white light, while any admixture of the pigment 
colors in proper proportion will, at best, produce a neutral 
gray. : 

“Tn making our transparent spectrum Ullmanines, we have 
been well aware of these limitations, but it has been our object 
to overcome them to the greatest possible extent. We have 
gone in the direction of producing colors for trichromatic 
work, which, in the first place, have the greatest possible pur- 
ity of tone, which have the utmost intensity and the greatest 
degree of transparency consistent with their usefulness in 
printing. How far we have succeeded in reaching the goal 
can be seen in the three-color specimen which we exhibit. 

“Besides, these transparent spectrum Ullmanines, being 
made according to the system already familiar to the printers 



















in our doubletone inks, produce around every dot formed by 
the screen a small halo or aureole of color, which, in this 
instance, is selected so as to match that of the color itself. 
The result of all these halos is to combine and harmonize the 
various tones of the picture in order to more closely approach 
nature's own processes, and give to the whole a degree of 
luminosity and perspective such as has hitherto been absent. 

“Turning now to the value of the transparent spectrum 
Ullmanines from a technical standpoint, it is found that by 
reason of their transparency it is unnecessary to print the 
three impressions in the order that is now generally followed, 
i. e., yellow first, red second and blue third. On the contrary, 
the transparent spectrum Ullmanines can be printed in any 
order desired, and there being three colors, it follows that the 
order of printing may be arranged in six different ways, as 


follows: 
I 2 3 4 5 6 
¥ Y R R B 3 
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“Tt has been found in practice that some subjects can be 
better reproduced in one way and some in another, and while 
hitherto the printer has been limited to one method, he now 
has six, which is undoubtedly a most important advantage. 
For instance, the insert which we show in this issue has been 
printed red first, blue second and yellow last. A further 
advantage of the different order of the colors lies in the fact 
that by printing either the red or the yellow last it is possible 
to eliminate the obnoxious, bronzy cast frequently produced 
when the blue is printed last, although through the very fact 
that several colors are printed on top of each other, the glossy 
effect can not be entirely avoided. 

“A further important advantage lent to the transparent 
spectrum Ullmanines, in virtue of their purity and transpar- 
ency, is the fact that when it is necessary to change the shade 
of any of them, as is frequently required by the nature of the 
subject, any one of them can be easily modified by admixture 
with one of the other two, i. e., the yellow can be made more 
orange or more greenish by the admixture of some of the red 
or blue. The red can be made more orange or more violet by 
the addition of some yellow or some blue, while the blue can 
be made more purplish or more greenish by an admixture of 
some red or some yellow. 

“The value of the transparent spectrum Ullmanines to the 
printer is furthermore enhanced by the light weight or grav- 
ity of these inks, and their great strength or intensity. It 
enables him, in the first place, to print with a much thinner 
application of ink than he has been accustomed to, which, of 
course, makes the ink print cleaner and better. avoiding filling- 
up of the plates, and consequent frequent washing. It further- 
more makes these inks much more economical to use than 
ordinary printing-inks, as they will go from fifty to seventy- 
five per cent further—yes, in some cases as much as one 
hundred per cent further than ordinary inks. For instance, 
on the insert which we show here, of which 54,000 copies were 
printed, six on a sheet, it required 7 pounds of red, 7 pounds 
of blue and 8 pounds of yellow. 

“Tn using the transparent spectrum Ullmanines it should 
be taken into consideration that they develop stronger, and 
therefore become more intense as they dry, consequently a 
considerably smaller amount of ink should be carried than 
with ordinary inks. As will be noticed, Mr. Frederick E. Ives 
refers to this point in the subjoined letter: 


Sigmund Ullman Company: New York, May 4, 1904. 

GENTLEMEN,— I am much interested in your transparent inks for 
half-tone trichromatic printing, because I have always, since I made my 
first half-tone trichromatic prints in 1881, advocated the use of inks of 
such a character, and have, from time to time, tried to obtain them from 
various printing-ink manufacturers. 

Undoubtedly, the most perfect trichromatic prints that have ever 
been made are those (in the form of lantern slides) made by staining 
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with coal-tar colors bichromated gelatin wash-out prints on celluloid films, 
which were afterward cemented together between glasses. By this means 
very perfect reproductions in color have been made without any “ fak- 
ing’’ whatever, and, theoretically, it should be possible to do almost as 
well on paper in the type printing-press, provided that the inks employed 
are of the same hue, purity and transparency. 

The inks ordinarily employed, being neither perfectly transparent nor 
quite correct in hue or purity of color, necessitate more or less reétching 
of plates even from negatives which would yield entirely satisfactory 
results by the stained gelatin print process without any retouching what- 
ever. Some proofs which have been pulled with your inks prove that 
they are so transparent that they may be used successfully in any order, 
quite as well with the “ blue” first and “‘ yellow” last as in the ordi- 
nary way, and that their remarkable transparency does not prevent the 
production of smooth and brilliant blacks; in fact, the results were alto- 
gether admirable, and I am only sorry to find that the printer, in run- 
allowance for the deepening of the 
colors in drying, which is one of their characteristics, has not obtained 
results which do justice either to the subject or to the inks. He must 
learn by experience how to use these inks, as he has already had to 
learn to use inks of a different character, and when he has done so, I 
shall expect to see better average results obtained, with less reétching 
upon the plates. Very truly yours, (Signed) F. E. Ives. 


ning off an edition, not making 





A CHRONICLE OF PROGRESS. 


One of the most progressive concerns in the East, the Ham- 
mond Printers’ Supply Company, of Providence, Rhode Island, 
which has developed remarkably well the past few years, like 
most businesses which are leavened with the virility and force 





J. ERNEST HAMMOND, 


Proprietor, Hammond Printers’ Supply Company. 


of a strong personality in. the management, owes its progress 
to the fostering care of the proprietor — Mr. J. Ernest Ham- 
mond —a typical six-foot “ down-east Yankee,” who first saw 
the light of day in the month of June, at the old Hammond 
homestead, close to the summit of Bauneg-Beg Mountain, 
near Sanford, Maine, in 1860. 

The business which was established by Mr. Hammond 
dates its first pronounced success from the time it was moved 
into its present location, October, 1899, in the Slade building, 
45 Eddy street, directly opposite the City Hall, three minutes 
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walk from the Union Station —the most central location in 
the city for printers. 

The persistent and rapid growth of the business was a 
surprise to the trade, and contradicted the predictions of pessi- 
mists. The establishment was the only one between Boston 
and New Haven selling printers’ materials, and the only one 
in New England which combined paper goods with this line. 

The fact that two houses previously established in the 
material line had made an exit from the scene caused ominous 
remarks that “Hammond would not last more than six 
months.” But personal force and business foresight, energy 
and sagacity of a new order had to be reckoned with. Print- 
ers saw that all their wishes and needs in business were well 
and promptly handled —and time and money always appeal 
to the consumer. The “ freight-paid” idea was originated by 
Mr. Hammond, who in January, 1901, sent out announcements 
with the legend, “ Hammond pays freight to any R. R. point 
in New England on orders of $20.” This idea has recently 
been adopted by nearly every typefounder and dealer in the 
United States. On January 1, 1904, the Hammond Printers’ 
Supply Company more than doubled its floor space to make 
room for a rapidly growing business and increasing stock 
which, by the way, always includes current and back numbers 
of Tue INLAND PRINTER and its various technical publications. 





A WONDERFUL MACHINE. 


A double-deck rotary printing-press recently installed in the 
printing department of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, by the Goss Printing Press Company, of 


























JAMES S. MASTERMAN, 


Manager, Printing Department, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York. 


Chicago, is certainly the most wonderful machine of its kind 
in existence. It prints their little magazine, The Metropolitan, 
consisting of eight pages and cover; size of page, 8 by II. 
The cover is printed in four colors from a 16-inch web of 
supercalendered book paper while the inside form is being 
printed from a 32-inch web of M. F. book paper. They are 
pasted and assembled just as they go into the folder. The 
capacity of the press is 30,000 complete papers per hour. The 
Metropolitan has a circulation of nearly five million and is 


issued bimonthly; the current issue completes Volume 22. 
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The inside pages of the cover are changed thirty times during 
the run; as new overlays are necessary this takes about an 
hour and a half for each change, and with putting in new 
rolls of paper, washing up, etc., it takes six weeks to complete 
each issue, so that the press is in almost constant use on this 
one job. The press is arranged to print the paper with four, 
eight or twelve pages inside and with or without a cover, and 
also to deliver the-printed sheets flat if desired. The Goss 
Company are to be congratulated on their success in designing 
and building this wonderful little magazine press. 

It will pay any one interested in printing to visit the print- 
ing department of the Metropolitan Life Company to see the 
novel devices in use there for executing their work. The man- 
ager of the department, Mr. James S. Masterman, whose por- 
trait appears in this issue, conceived and put into effect the idea 
of printing The Metropolitan all at one operation, and he 
informs us that the saving over the cost of doing the work on 
flat-beds is sufficient to pay the entire cost of the press every 
six months. He deserves great credit for his success in raising 
the department to its present high standard; he is very proud 
of the plant and is never so happy as when showing it off. Mr. 
Masterman is a Westerner, born in Minnesota, where he spent 
most of his time prior to 1899, when he went to New York. 
Five years ago his departnient occupied 1,500 feet of floor 
space, which has been increased from time to time until now 
it occupies 16,000 feet, and is considered of such importance that 
the company has in course of construction a fine sixteen-story 
building, eight floors of which are designed especially for the 
printing department. This building will be occupied early next 
year and will contain a model, up-to-date printing and binding 
plant. 





ARE YOU FOND 
of fishing? Go to Michigan, the angler’s paradise. 
Moeller, G. P. A., Pere Marquette R. R., Detroit, Michigan, 
for copy of *‘ Fishing and Hunting in Michigan,” mailed free 
on request. 


Ask H. F. 





GIVING THE POPE A NAME. 


The election of the sovereign pontiff gave work to the 
publishers in all countries, among them to the owner of the 
Siegseitung, a paper which calls itself the “ Catholic central 
organ for the district of Sieg.” When, on August 4, the choice 
was made, this paper announced the latest news in heavy type 
in the following way: 

“Rome, August 4, 11 o’clock A.m.—In the election for the 
Pope, which took place this morning, Cardinal Siegfried Adam 
Richard Theodor Otto Sarto was chosen Pope!” 

The readers of the paper must have thought to themselves 
how peculiar it was that a Pope of Italian parentage should 
have so many German names. The explanation was this: 
The reporter in Rome who was sending the news did not 
think the editor of the journal knew much about the politics 
of the election, and so, to prevent mistakes, he had spelled out 
the name, Sarto, by the familiar way of taking a series of 
well-known names, the first letters of which when put together 
formed the name Sarto. In this way the Siegzeitung gave the 
new head of the Catholic Church five brand-new German 
Christian names! The other Siegburg paper, the Siegburger 
Kreisblatt, showed itself no better instructed, for it copied its 
rival’s special wire with all the five names to it, and so reaped 
a good deal of the ridicule over the absurd mistake—— Caxton 
Magazine. 





LITHOGRAPHIC STONE DEPOSITS IN GREECE. 


Important deposits of lithographic stones are found in 
Greece, principally in Thessaly, but the proprietors of the quar- 
ries prefer to sell it for street paving blocks, and the lithog- 
raphers of the country import all they use. 























WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We. will receive want advertisements for THe INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, | each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the ‘‘ Situations Wanted ” department; or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of 
the other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the 
order to insure insertion in current number. The insertion 
of ads. received in Chicago later than the 18th of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. - 








BOOKS. 


COST OF PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes. Presents a system of account- 

ing which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable 
for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, 
omissions or losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can 
pass through the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all 
details shown. 74 pages, 634 by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 


HINTS ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams. 

This book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposition of book 
forms, and shows in addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the 
sheet for each form, with concise instructions. Several chapters are 
devoted to “‘ making ” the margins. 96 pages, 4 by 6 inches, full leather, 
flexible, gold side stamp, $1. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley. Just what its 

name indicates. Compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most 
practical little book ever offered to the trade.. 50 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 


THE PRACTICAL COLORIST, 

ambitious, gives knowledge of technic, 
joy in labor; investigate and you will buy. 
Burlington, Vt. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA-MEM’N — Published by Henry Olendorf 

Shepard, Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
The delicate imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern 
Rubaiyat, and there are new gems that give it high place in the estimation 
of competent critics. As a gift-book nothing is more appropriate. The 
binding is superb. The text is artistically set on white plate paper. The 
illustrations are half-tones from original paintings, hand-tooled. Size of 
book, 73% by 934. Art vellum cloth, combination white and purple or full 
purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, red or brown india ooze leather, $4; 
pocket edition, 3 by 534, 76 pages, bound in blue cloth, lettered in gold 
on front and ‘back, complete in every way except the illustrations, with 
full explanatory notes and exhaustive index, 50 cents). THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 














taught by correspondence, aids the 
greater skill, larger income, 
THE SHELDON PRESS, 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


A BARGAIN — FOR SALE — Two newspapers for $1,000; in good 
town in southwest Wisconsin; plant publishes 2 papers, local and for 
adjoining town; a snap for a cash buyer. BOX 715, Whitewater, Wis. 
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FOR SALE — At Seattle, Wash., first-class printing plant and bindery, 

now in operation and clearing $350 to $450 —— can be bought at 
low figure on account of poor health of owner. P. BOX 1429, Seattle, 
Wash. 


FOR SALE — Job printing-office; old location; 
to pay rental; must be sold to close estate; 
B. G. TMEF ANY, Jamestown, N. 


FOR SALE — Job printing plant with well-established reputation, New- 

ark, N. J.; Universal press (almost new), medium and quarter- 
medium Gordon presses, 36-inch Gem cutter, card cutter and large 
assortment of job type, and five 50-lb. fonts body type, with all equip- 
ments to run a first-class printing plant; reason for selling — decease 
of owner; good chance for hustler, but want cash buyer. C 445. 


FOR SALE — One-fourth interest, or controlling interest if desired, in 

printing plant in growing city of 150,000; business averages $7,500 
monthly; 4 Linotypes, 5 cylinders, 6 jobbers, complete bindery; owner 
leaving State; a real bargain. C 400. 





enough work guaranteed 
$500, one-half cash. 











FOR SALE — One of the best-equipped and best-paying newspapers in 

central Texas; no competition nearer than 20 miles; guaranteed 20 
per cent on investment; it will take $7,500 cash to buy it; no trade; 
material all new. Write F. B. WHIPKEY, West, Texas. 


GET IT —A $20,000 job office in a Western city, doing a large business, 
for $6,000; proprietor wants to retire. C 404. 


JOB OFFICE FOR SALE — Apout $1,800 (less than inventory) buys 
4-year-old plant in southern Michigan; splendid business established 

in county seat of 7,000; machinery, type, etc., in pink of condition, 

many things being recently purchased; reason — poor health. C 436. 


LITHOGRAPHERS — Quarry in California, a new mine for sale; a snap; 
___ operators please address to FRANK T. RIMPAU, Los Angeles, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL IFORNI A — Well- equipped job. plant for sale on 
easy terms to right parties; other business requiring owner’s entire 
attention. C 354. 


NEWSPAPER IN 

















OREGON — Fine opening for printer with small 





capital: city printing and land notices; $800 takes it. C 391. 
WANTED — Competent superintendent for mechanical end of large 


printing plant, who has about $6,000 to invest; equipment valued at 
$35,000; newspaper is doing business of about $25,000 per year; job 
department doing about $30,000; magnificent opening for a thorough 
printer with the ability to handle men; both ends of business in a fair 
way to be more than doubled within next 2 years; gilt-edge references 
required as to character and executive ability; for further particulars 
address C 451. 





WANTED — To correspond with parties interested in a new patented 

pneumatic sheet-feeding job printing-press, with a view of establishing 
agency with responsible party; machine has been successfully built and 
proved unexcelled as to efficiency, speed and accuracy of work. C 439, 
care New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 





$500 CASH buys job office, one 10 by 15 C. & P. press, 125° fonts of 
type, 4 full-size cabinets, etc.; guaranteed to be in good condition. 
OLIV ER T. LANDIS, Harrisburg, F Pa. 








FOR SALE. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 








A FIRST-CLASS NEWSPAPER MAN with $500 is — to take an 

interest in good weekly and daily in town of 4,000; only Democratic 
paper in county; controls public printing and has good business. THE 
HOWE PRESS, LTD., Ruston, La. 


A PERFECT PRINTING PLANT — One that stands for what is best in 

the printing art, with a reputation second to none, will be sold during 
June for reasons best known to the owner; complete electric power 
plant operating one No. 5 Optimus, one 13 by 19 Gally Universal No. 2, 
4 Challenge Gordons, 38-inch Brown & Carver cutter, and Latham 
stitcher, every machine being individually operated by an ‘electric motor; 
stereotyping outfit, perforator and all necessary machines, with a com- 
plete assortment of job and body type for doing the finest grades of 
work; if desired will submit samples of work that have been done within 
the last 30 days; the location is south of Washington, in a city of 40,000. 
For complete information write C 437. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED to an unusual opportunity of purchasing out- 

right or becoming interested in a plant now in successful operation in 
Rochester, and turning out the finest class of half-tone work, color- 
work and general printing to be found outside of New York city; to the 








right man with a few thousand dollars it would mean a lucrative position . 


as well as a permanent and paying investment. For further information 
address W. H. EMERY, 42 German Insurance bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE —A printing-office and stationery business in a Southern 

town of 30,000 inhabitants; established 20 years; about $20,000 
invested; will sell whole or retain an interest; books open to investi- 
gation. “ BUCKEYE,” Box 7, Station E, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — Best lighted and arranged job printing-office in the city 

of Buffalo; one No. 7 and one No. 4 Optimus press less than a year 
old, 1 Campbell cylinder, 1 Hoe pony, 9 Gordons and Universals, Brown 
Drop-roll folder almost new, Brown & Carver and Howard cutters, wire 
stitcher; fully equipped with modern-faced type and all appliances; most 
of the machinery new; power with lease; business established over 15 
years; location the best; am going out of the business, and a purchaser 
can find a bargain if taken at once. HENRY D. JARVIS, 71-73 W. 
Eagle street, Buffalo, N. Y. 











FOR SALE—A complete plant of Kidder presses for roll and shcet 
printing. FRANK B. JENVEY, Cumberland, Md. 


FOR SALE — Addressograph and cabinet in perfect condition; $25 
f. o. b. Chicago. ‘HE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


FOR SALE — Mergenthaler matrices; 

8-point roman, 1 font 6-point roman, 1 
single-letter mats., nearly new, except 8-point roman; will 
on request. APPEAL’ TO REASON, Girard, Kan. 


FOR SALE — One blank-book sawing machine: for edition wotk and 
paper box sawing combined; used about one month and in A-1 con- 
dition; for further information address OMAHA PTG. CO., Omaha, Neb. 


FOR SALE — One secondhand bronzing machine and. one secondhand 
duster, makers Emmerich & Vonderlehr; 3 years old, in good shape; 
cost $1,500; THE KEMPER-THOMAS COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — Simplex typesetting machine with 2,000 lbs. of 10-point 

type; machine is in perfect condition and has especially built General 
Electric motor attached; type is latest old-style face and has been used 
but little. C 394. 


FOR SALE — 807 — 43 by 56 Century Campbell -press, 4 rollers, front 
delivery, fine conditiun; 

809 — 25 by 30 2-revolution Cottrell press, 2 rollers, table 
distribution, air springs, rebuilt ; 

815— 23 by 30 >-revolution Pony Campbell, 2 rollers, 
front delivery, rebuilt; 

820— 38 by 55 2-revolution Cottrell, 
pcs ly table distribution. 

822 — 39 by 53 Optimus, 4 rollers, front delivery, table 
distribution, air springs; 

823— 43 by 60 2-revolution Campbell, 4 rollers, front 
delivery, table distribution, air springs, extra heavy 
press; 

all these machines guaranteed in first-class condition, and sold at bargain 
prices for cash. BRONSON, 2d floor, 54 N. Clinton st., between Lake 
and Fulton sts. 








1 font 8-point black face, 1 font 
font 5%-point roman; all 
send sample 














4 rollers, front 





Knife Grinder 


THE BLACKHALL MBG. CO., 12 Lock St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





Machines sent on thirty days’ trial to responsible parties. 
Complete Bindery outfits. 


Hinterested, write us. 





SIM PLE—AUTOMATIC—GUARANTEED 
Using Emery Wheels Arranged for Wet or Dry Grinding. 
NOTE—Sizes given are for length of knife (not width of cutter). 

Style E — To stand on bench. Dry grinding only. 26-in. $50, 32-in. $55, 38-in. $60. 
Style A — With iron stand. Wet or dry grinding. 26-in. $75, 32-in. $85, 38-in. $90, 

44-in. $100, 54-in. $115, 60-in. $150. With water attachment, $10 extra. 
Style C—Extra heavy. Wet and dry grinding. 54-in. $185, 60-in. $185, 75-in. $205, 
90-in. $225. 
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FOR SALE. 





economical, safe, 
description and 


ENGINES — Most 
devices. —— for 
Toledo, ¢ 


reliable; no 
prices. 


KEROSENE OIL 
troublesome sparking 
WALLACE COMPANY, 


PRINTING MACHINE BARGAINS — 
lution, 4-roller presses, 29 by 35, 33 by 48, 37 
43; Cottrell Sons Co. 2- revolution, 4-roller, 38 by 
ers; Stimpson punch; mahogany electrotype blocks. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
SIMPLEX TYPESETTING MACHINE, 8-point adjustable with motor 
and old-style tont of type, cost complete $2,300; very little used; 
will guarantee in eg condition; for further particulars, THE 
TUTTLE CO., Rutland, 


Campbell combination, 2-revo- 
by52; Oscillator 29 by 
5; Perfection stitch- 

237 St. Clair st., 














HELP WANTED. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with the Inland 

Printer Employment Exchange and it will be sent to every employer 
who sends to us for help. We supplied situations for the following 
during the past month: Machinist-operators, 4; Linotype operators, 8; 
Job printers, 14; pressmen, 7; all-round men, 5; superintendent, 1; 
foremen, 6; editors, 2; bindery foreman, 1; ad.-men and make-ups, 4; 
artist, 1; bookbinders, 3; solicitors, 2; proofreader, 1; stonemen, 2. 
We were unable to supply calls for mechanical artist and retoucher, 
photoengravers (2), line engraver, copper etcher, half-tone engraver 
and retoucher, editor trade paper, calico printer, platen pressman and 
composing- room apprentice. Registration fee, $1; mame remains on list 
until situation is secured; blanks sent on request. Address The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED — Parties identified with printing and advertising 
lines to act as agents for prominent lithographic house in important 
> 











manufacturing towns in middle West, West and South. P. O. BOX 232, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ARTIST W. ANTED — Expert on machinery and lettering. C_ 359. 








CYLINDER PRESSMEN WANTED — Two first- class men competent 

to handle the highest grade of catalogue printing; to men able to 
produce proper results from good half-tones, good ink, good paper and 
good presses we will be willing to offer steady employment at good sala- 
ries; send samples of work and references to Supt Printing Department, 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


EXPERT MACHINIST LINOTYPE OPERATOR WANTED — One 

who understands the Mergenthaler — thoroughly; must be 
experienced in jobwork; non-union; 1 kes; permanent position; 
must be sober and married. THE WESTE RN PRINTING AND PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 




















FOREMAN OF COMPOSING-ROOM, employing 10 to 20 hands; give 
references; state experience and ability. C 395. 

HALF-TONE ETCHER wanted; -expert on reétching. C 448. 

HALF-TONE FINISHER WANTED; expert on tooling and wood 


C 450. 

PRINTER — Wanted a highly capable and experienced man to take 
charge of a small plant; a superior quality of color and bronze work 

and embossing is required; position permanent; address, stating age, 

qualifications and-compensation expected. C 447, care New York Office 

INLAND PRINTER. : 


engraving. 








THE INLAND PRINTER 









WANTED — First-class mechanical artist and retoucher; steady posi- 
tion and good pay to men capable of handling work of the highest 
order. A. MUGFORD, Engraver and Electrotyper, Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED — Lithographic representative for Chicago and adjacent ter- 
ritory; experienced salesman with some trade preferred. A. & H., 
30x 232, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED — Practical printer with moderate amount of capital to 

purchase interest in old established and profitable business; must be 
competent to make estimates and superintend; good opening for ener- 
getic, ambitious young man; capital desired to enlarge plant and extend 
territory. C 416. 


WANTED — Pressman capable of running Duplex press and jobbers; 
good position to competent, willing man. C 449. 
WANTED — Several first-class non-union job compositors; good wages 
CN 


and steady employment to competent men. F. C. NUNEMACHER 
PRESS, Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED SOLICITOR for engraving house; 
capable of soliciting and taking care of particular trade. 

















must be reliable and 
C 491. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


ARE YOU IN NEED OF HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The 
Inland Printer Employment Exchange furnishes lists of available 
employes free of charge. The following are now listed with us seeking 
employment: Superintendents and foremen, 24; machinist-operators, 12; 
Linotype operators, 10; Linotype machinists, 4; bookbinders, 4; proof- 
readers, 4; managers, 8; reporter, 1; artists and cartoonists, 2; ad. 
and poster designer, 1; solicitors, estimators and salesmen, 4; editors, 3; 
stonemen, 2; ad.-men, 3; make-ups, 3; job printers, 9; pressmen, 10; 
all-round men, 6; advertising manager, 1; half-tone etcher, 1; stereo- 
typers and electrotypers, 2. Address The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 
A PRESSROOM FOREMAN, who is experienced with the finest class 
of half-tone catalog, color or book work, wants a similar position with 
a first-class house; is capable of seeing that orders are executed with 
despatch in any size pressroom; young man and disciplinarian who is 
subservient to the interests of good printing; best of New York refer- 
ences. C 403. 
ADVERTISING SOLICITOR, who can demonstrate his ability to deliver 
the business every day, wants situation; no offer considered for less 
than $30 per week or on a 35 per cent commission basis. C 414. 
ALERT, ALL-ROUND PRINTER, experienced as foreman and _ head 
pusher, desires to change jobs; systematic and economical manager, 
expert on selection and arrangement of printing plants, can lift your 
office out of the rut and give its output an individuality worth more to 
you than salary I require. C 443. 
AMBITIOUS CYLINDER PRESSMAN, 15 years’ experience, desires 
change; serving present employer 6 years; good habits, non-union. 
C 409. 
CARTOONIS 


CARTOONIST 




















C 399. 


wants position; good man on line and wash driuwings; 
samples sent on request. ED J. CHIC KERING, Waukesha, Wis. 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN — A thoroughly competent man on every 

grade and class of printing will be open for engagement August 1; 
wishes to take charge of a pressroom for a house aiming to have its 
work turned out in a genuine metropolitan manner; finest half-tone, 
vignetted and three-color work a specialty; sober, steady and energetic: 
12 years’ experience in the best houses in Chicago and New York; only 
highest wages considered. C 452. 


T — At present engaged on small newspaper. 











THE UNDE RSIGNED has secured one of the largest and best printing 

plants in this city; want hustling, energetic printer with business 
and executive ability to take working interest in same. W. M. BECK- 
MAN, Springfield, Ohio. 


WANTED — All-round job and newspaper printer; 





small office in south- 


western Michigan; middle age, married, sober, ‘industrious; good 
references required; fair wages and steady employment to right party. 
C 457. 





WANTED ARTIST — Must be an expert on general line of commercial 
work; desirable place to right man. C 87. 


WANTED — Competent and reliable man to take charge of office work 

in printing establishment not far from Chicago; only those with 
experience and good references need apply; state salary expected, your 
age, and if married or single. C 98. 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN, first-class on half-tones and catalogue work, 
desires change; married and reliable. JOHN SIEGMANN, 57 N. 

Jefferson st., New Castle, Pa. 

EXPERIENCED MACHINIST-OPERATOR seeks position; can install 
and care for machines; average speed as operator; can go at any 

time. C 442. 

EXPERIENCED WOMAN COMPOSITOR 
wants employment. C 440. 

FIRST-CLASS PRACTICAL PRINTER, now assistant foreman, young, 
sober, married, union, desires position; can furnish references; 

understand all branches. C 426. 


FOREMAN, capable of handling book and job office doing finest grades 
of work, wishes a change; present employers as reference. C 434. 








and Linotype operator 











WANTED — First-class cylinder and platen pressman as foreman of 

pressroom; one who can invest $1,000 in stock of first-class paying 
concern; non-union preferred; address, giving experience, age and sal- 
ary wanted. C 350. 





dium-sized composing-room; one who thor- 

oughly eulensianie the business, is a worker, capable of handling 
men to advantage, and possesses advanced as well as artistic ideas in the 
use and arrangement of type; must also be able to ‘ lay out’’ and direct 
the setting up of the very best of advertising matter of every descrip- 
tion, including advertisements for magazines; want a man about 35 to 
40 years of age, and free from childish traits and notions. Address 
C 191, sending samples of work, and state where employed, married or 
single, and wages expected. 





HALF-TONE FINISHER, first-class workman, is open for position after 
July 1. Coo. 








I WANT the foremanship of daily paper in South or West; been in 

charge of modern eastern daily past 5 years with salary of $33; will 
accept less to change; know how to handle men and material to secure 
results; age 33, married, sober. C 421. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST, 12 years’ experience book and news; 
and steady, union; references. C 29. 





sober 





experience with both news- 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST, with 9 years’ 
afternoon paper 


paper and book office machines, “desires position; 
preferred. C 456. 














Rich Gold, . . . $3.00 per Ib. Put up in 
hia sa erg s ¥% and 1 pound oy 
Aluminum, "i aeaon fol oc a +s 





RIESSNER’S IMPERIAL GOLD INK 


Not made for anything but Plated and Coated Stock 


Any printer using this class of paper can print BRIGHT GOLD and do away 
with the annoyance of bronzing. Something all printers want. 


T. RIESSNER 
57 Gotp St., NEW YORK 


PRINTS 
BRIGHT 


GOLD 


(See Insert December, 1903 ) 


WE HAVE IT! 





























SITUATIONS WANTED. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR, young man, sober and reliable, 3,700 minion, 
wants position in middle States with view of increasing speed and 
learning mechanism of machine; can make changes; union. C 418. 


LINOTYPIST — An exceptionally fast and clean operator, both book 

and news; a first-class machinist; experience, 8 years; age, 30; 
minimum wage considered, $24; sober and steady; possibly I am the 
sort of combination man you have been seeking. C 454. 


MACHINIST OPERATOR, thorough one, too, seeks change; any plant 
(Linotype), any class work; know my business, guarantee results — 
that’s the thing; British Columbia or Pacific Coast preferred; much 
a with old plants; union, sober. W. W. HUDSON, Gazette, 
onolulu. 


NEWSPAPER ARTIST — First-class experienced political cartoonist, is 
open for engagement; a man of excellent ideas and a finished worker 
in line or three-color. C15. 


OPERATOR-MACHINIST desires change; 
speed; no cigarette fiend; state wages given. 


OPE RATOR- M ACHINIST — W ill relieve some one within 50 ‘miles “of 
Chicago during July; correspondence invited; temporary employ- 
ment only wanted. C 4or. 


PHOTOENGRAVING — Experienced, all-around engraver desires posi- 
tion with newspaper or commercial house; best references furnished. 
WARREN S. SHAW, 65 Goff st., Auburn, Maine. 


PRESSMAN, able to handle all makes of cylinder presses on finest half- 
tone and color work, desires a change; can give present employer as 
reference. C 435. 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN OR SUPERINTENDENT, who is an expert 

on three-color processwork and coiored printing of all kinds, desires 
position where the ability to produce first-class work and handle men to 
advantage will be appreciated. C 305. 

















sober, reliable, union; good 


C441. 
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IF EVERY PROGRESSIVE PRINTER were con- 
vinced that my plan for starting a mail-order printing 
business is all I claim for it, I believe every one would 
buy it, even if I charged ten times as much. To con- 
vince you, I hereby agree to promptly return your two 
dollars (assuming that you will promptly return the 
plan), in case you should not be entirely satisfied with 
it. My plan is based upon my own personal experi- 
ence. In four months (in the little city of Port 
Huron, Michigan), with an $850 plant, I worked up 
a mail-order printing business amounting to $50 to 
$75 a week, in addition to my regular local business. 
Orders came from the very best class of customers, 
and I promptly collected every dollar due me. I spent little in adver- 
tising. I held my customers without difficulty. I confined myself to 
a few special lines of work involving very little composition, and had 
the work systematized so that, while my prices seemed low, they turned 
me a very good profit. I gave up the business six years ago to become 
associated with an Eastern advertising agency. I know that any printer 
anywhere in the United States can successfully operate along the same 
line. I will send you the plan (typewritten) for $2. I will give you 
all the benefit of my experience. Any young man about to start in the 
printing business for himself should have this information. This feature 
of his business may mean the difference between profit and loss— 
success and failure. Any established printer anywhere should enlarge 
his field by taking up this mail-order branch. Send the $2 now; yee 
may be too busy to-morrow and forget it by the day after. HOLLIS 
CORBIN, 2219 Land Title building, Philadelphia. 











LINOTYPE METAL REFINER, purifies the metal to run solid, 40 

cents per lb., free delivered. F. SCHREINER, Manufacturer, 
Plainfield, N. J. 

THE TIME THAT’S WASTED setting gauge 

pins! And the stock spoiled trying to make up 


Tympan Gauge Square saves both. 
Only 25 cents. 


lost time! <A 








SITUATION WANTED as foreman of county seat newspaper in Ore- 
gon, Washington or Montana; 9 years’ experience; best of references 
as to character and work. BOX 623, Blue Earth, Minn. 


SITUATION WANTED by first-class all-round artist with some large 
printing or engraving house; can do designing, illustrating and 
mechanical drawing, all with equal merits. C 390. 


SITUATION WANTED by Linotype machinist-operator; 
C 413. 


SITUATION WANTED — Stereotyper desires position; 10 years’ expe- 
rience; strictly sober. C 398, care New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 


STOCKMAN AND CUTTER with printing, lithographing, binding and 
paper house for 12 years, wants change; only progressive house 
desired. C 420. 


STRICTLY TEMPERATE YOUNG MAN wishes position on large daily 
in central West as ad.-man; union. C 427. 


SUPERINTENDENT of calendar works wishes a like position with a 
house who will appreciate a man who knows how to manufacture 
calendars and almost all kinds of advertising novelties which must 
possess that finish in printing and design that is necessary to their 
obtaining and keeping a place on the advertisers’ wall. C 428. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED JOB PRESSMAN, now with Boston 
firm, must go West on account of health; can fill all-round position 

in small shop or assist foreman in large; some experience on cylinders; 

go anywhere; Pacific States preferred; American, 26, single. C 429. 


WANTED — Book or job foremanship; if i address PRINTER, 
care K. RUSO, 105 S. Swan st., Albany, N. 


WANTED — Position as a make-up and ad. compositor on daily paper; 
young man, 22 years of age, temperance, and good habits; can give 
best of references. C 425. 








union man. 


























WANTED — Position as foreman composing-room of daily newspaper; 

have had 10 years’ experience; thoroughly understand handling of 
foreign ads. and have good success with the men in my charge; union; 
will go anywhere, but prefer the West. C 422. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


“COLOR PRINTER” WANTED — Two copies; in good condition; 
quote price. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


PERFECTING PRESS in good order wanted; 
other particulars or no attention will be given to answers; 
be set up at‘our office in a city in Indiana. C 388. 


TWO-REVOLUTION PONY, Miehle preferred; also half-medium 
Universal; give full particulars for spot cash. BECKWITH PRINT- 
ING ce... Norwich, Conn. 


WwW WANTED — A copy of 
& Spindler; send with bill or notify. 
Rock, Ark. 








state price, terms, and all 
press to 








“Pi,” a pamphlet issued by Barnhart Bros. 
FRED W. ALLSAPP, Little 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etch- 

ing process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos, are easily and 
quickly made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1. 
All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and 








specimens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 

JOHN KIOLA— Engraver; embossing dies, seals, steel and brass 
stamps, etc.; drop a postal for our free booklet. R 59, 155 W. 

Madison st., Chicago, III. 





LEAD LEAF EMBOSSING COMPOSITION — Requires no_ heating 

or melting, comes in thin sheets or plates ready to paste on tympan, 
will last for many thousand impressions, and will not break down on 
fine lines; $1 per lb., postpaid, or send 25 cents in stamps or coin for 
Fas - — LEAD LEAF EMBOSSING CO., 56 Bayne st., Cleve- 
an 


Of all dealers. 
GLUING MACHINES, all sizes; also 
SUIT BOX Neng sie MACHINES 


FOLDING BO best made. Prices red 


133 South Clinton St. WiLSON PaPERB ox +, ls 


Chicago, Ill. 
in a way that has *“‘ made good”’ for a 


I E S great many printers, should write THE 
ADVERTISING WORLD, Columbus, Ohio, 


icminad pacman stinnnks ERC 7” | eee 
SPECIAL GLUES fenncrns 


BOOKBINDERS 
THE MIDLAND GLUE COMPANY 
Factory — Madison, Ind. 955-6 Monadnock Bidg., CH1cAGo, ILLINOIS, 


Gas and 
G cmire 
Engines 





who wish to advertise their business 








The maximum of power is obtained from 
a minimum of fuel, the cost averaging % of 
a cent an hour for each horse-power. 
Stationary Engines, - - - 2 to 100 H, P. 
Portable Engines, ----Sto18 H, P, 


OLDS GASOLINE ENGINE WORKS, Lansing, Mich 








The Best and 
Peerless Padding Glue *E.223.3 
Always Flexible. Pure White. Tough. Quick Drying. Never Sticky. 
Don’t Mould. Samples and prices on application. 


CLELAND CHEMICAL CO., 115-117 Nassau Street, New York. 
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for ascertaining cut - offs 

LIN yp SCALE and indentions and_solv- 

ing the various problems 

incident to casting up of Linotype matter (or other type matter) for advertise- 
ments, catalogs, etc., is now ready. Consists of body of heavy cardboard 

coated “with crystaloid to protect the figures, and a slide part of celfuioid 

transparent. Prevents mistakes and saves time. Fifty Cents, postpaid. 

For sale by GEO. E. MARLATT, 1314 Boyle Street, ALLEGHENY, Pa. 
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IcCTUBES 


MOUNTED WITH 


HIGGINS’ 
PHOTO 
MOUNTER 



























results in photograph, poster and other mounting can only 
be attained by using the best mounting paste — 


HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER 


( Excellent novel Brush with each Jar.) 





At Dealers in Photo Supplies, Artists’ Materials 
and Stationery. 





Have an excellence peculiarly their own. The best results 
are only produced by the best methods and means — the best 
: A 3-0z. jar prepaid by mail for 30 cts., or circulars free from 


| CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 
fe 


Main Office, 271 Ninth St. } BROOKLYN,N.Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. U.S.A. 


@BO282822828282822828228282828282828282822 











IONEL MOSES 


IMPORTER 
36 East Twenty-Second Street, NEw YorxK 
High= 


Grade Imported Papers 


mn Vellum, French and Artificial Parchment and Vel- 
lish Covers. French Japan, lum, Chinese Papers, different 
Wood Papers, various colors. styles and colors. 


















































SUMMER ROLLERS 


be VAN, BI BBE RAR ( EEE Racd: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 






















¢ WE MAKE We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the fincst stecl moulas, 
THE BEST and make solid, perfec: rollers by the best 
P formulas. 
THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
BE MADE address in writi- g or shipping. 
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Did you onety 


thats Durant Counter 


must be attached to the press you ordered? 






"Mi HUWAU KEEMIS 





When a DURANT COUNTER comes with 
a press, for then you Know the press-builder 
has used the best material. 
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TOCK CURS/27-2-» BUSINES C4 


Our new General Catalog No. 65 contains 224 pages 
of Stock Cuts, covering every line of business and 
adapted especially to printers’ use. Sent upon 
receipt of bo which will be refunded on the first 
order of $2.00. .. ddress Department 15. 


BARNES: CROSBY, COMPANY 
NREL LETROIERS 


MADISON ST: CHI 








LINO LUBRICATION 
To make channels, spacebands and matrices 
perfectly smooth and bright, apply 
Dixon’s Special Graphite No. 635 


Booklet and sample on request. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











MAKE BETTER PADS 


than you are making now—at no greater cost. 

Our Padding Glue will do it. 

It makes the strongest, and most flexible, pad you ever saw, and 
doesn’t get sticky in hot weather. 

It’s made of the best materials money can buy. 
‘better. No other manufacturer does use as good. 

Write for full particulars. 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE, 35-37 Frankfort Street, New York 


No one can get 











ZoNR 
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Hollister Brothers, Chicago 
= = || Stipple Covers, Inserts, Labels 


In large or small quantities — promptly, satisfactorily, reason- 
ably. Write for prices, giving size, weight and quantity 

















OUR NEW 600 PAGE CATALOGUE No.3! SHOWING 


ISO0OO STOCK CUTS 


Will be ready y 15th. It will contain cuts suitable for every 
business pore Bas lee for letter heads, envelopes and business 
cards, comic illustrations, etc. etc., also an immense line for the 

rinters’ especial uve. Sent upon receipt of 25c., which may be 
Feducted from first $2.00 order. 


E HAWTIN ENGRAVING COMPA 


ENGRAVERS & ELECTROTYPERS 


47-5153 FIFTH AVE. CHICAGO. 














— 


(Ue can teach you to make En- 
gravings like the illustrations 

presented in this magazine, and 
they command high prices. The men 
who produce this kind of work never 
have any difficulty in securing salar- 
ies at from $20 to $50 per week, 
‘We have the only college of Photo- 
Engraving in America. Terms easy 
and living inexpensive. 


WRITE FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG 


Bissell College & 
Photo Engraving 
Wabash Ave. 
Effingham, Illinois 
In connection with the Illinois College of; 

ry. 














NON-SMUTTING " A Condensed Carbon Paper Price List for 
Small and Immediate Orders. 
We ship by express or freight prepaid same 
day order is received. 
CARBON | :: ata 
Bae oe Se 8 es - 03 $0.25 $ 1.00 
OES ss as 05 -40 1.60 
an 12 +94 3-67 
PA P E R S OP os i a a a7 193 5.00 
ee a +37. -2.34 8.34 
BOO oes ous -50 3-34 10.00 
Samples and price folder of 8 oc, a 66 4.67 16.00 
100 varieties sent on request, All 8x sothupen riter) .20 2.00 8.75 








Mention — Pen or pencil, color, whether full or semi. 
Whitfield Carbon Paper Works, 123 Liberty St., New York City 
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GIRL PUTS OUT A FIRE. 


Did it Unaided, Rather than 
Alarm Her Brother. 
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“BY OUR OWN FIRESIDE” 
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A Charming Novel of 
New England Life as 
Seen by Eva Wilcox. 


THE NEW YORK BOOK CO. 
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“SIR HENRY JENKS” 
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Witchery of Romance 
Pervades Scenes of 
This Interesting Book. 
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ARSON TO MAKE HIM A HERO. 
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Boy Firebug at Syracuse Gives That 
Reason for His Acts. 
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City Council Will be Asked to Set 
Aside Over $1,000,000. 
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NEW LINOTYPE FACES. 


BLACK-LETTER FONTS. 
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(One-Letter Matrices.) 


CLARENDON NO. 


(One-Letter Matrices.) 





DORIC NO. 2. 


(One-Letter 1} 
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ON SHORE AT THE HOOK. 
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Captain and Four of Crew in 
Peril of Death. 
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A GREAT SACRIFICE. 


$4.00 Hats, at.........$2.50 
$5.00 Shoes, at........$3.00 
$9.00 Suits, at.........$5.00 
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' BIG SALE OF SHOES 


Men’s Shoes at. 
Men’s Shoes at. 
Men’s Shoes at. 
Men’s Shoes at. 
Men’s Shoes at. 
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POLICEMAN RESCUES A WOMAN. 


Despondent at Husband’s Death, She 
Jumps Into the Bay. 


TOLEDO, Ohio, April 28.—Officer 
John McNamara, of the Fort Hamil- 
ton Station, plunged into the Ohio 
River and rescued a woman, whom 
he brought unconscious to the shore. 
Then he ran a block and called an 
ambulance from the Norwegian Hos: 
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NEW LINOTYPE FACES. 


BLACK-LETTER FONTS. 


LEFHHEFHHHHFEHHFFEFFFF FF FF FFF EF FEFH FFF FFF HF FFE FH FFF FE FHFFFF FFF FHF FFF HF FH HH tH ooo tos 


5%-POINT BOLD FACE NO. 1 
WITH 10-POINT CLAR. NO. 1. 


(Two-Letter Matrices.) 


THE VERTICAL TABLE MATRIX. 


A NEW PRODUCTION FOR RAPID 
COMPOSITION OF TABLES. 


Permitting Brass Column Rules To 
Be Inserted Between the 


Figure Columns. 





8-POINT GOTHIC NO. 3 
WITH 10-POINT CLAR. NO. 1. 


(Two-Letter Matrices.) 


THIS CHILD DESERVES PRAISE. 


AFTER CALLING THE ENGINES, 
AWAKENS THE TENANTS. 


Tried to Carry an Infant Down the 
Stairs, But the Burden is Too 
Much For Her to Manage. 
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10-POINT IONIC NO. 1. 


(One-Letter Matrices.) 


TEETH MARKS MAY LEAD TO THE MURDERER. 





Weapon’s Cover Found in Bottom of Dog-Cart Just After He 
Got Out of It on the Afternoon of the Tragedy. 


A group of artistic German 
Glassware is also worth your 
attention: 

At 25c, worth... 
At 30c, worth.... 
At 40c, worth 

At 50c, worth 


JAPS COMMAND 
THE YALU RIVER. 


First Wireless Message Sent 
from the Japanese Head- 
quarters Monday. 





10-POINT BOLD FACE NO. 1. 


(One-Letter Matrices.) 


THE UNITED TRUST COMPANY OF BUFFALO. 
1478 Dearborn Street. 
Capital and Surplus. . wk $9,362,841 
EY TT ee eee Te eT Te 4,872,355 


LAWRENCE WARDELL, President. 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


New Orleans. 








San Francisco. 


New York. Chicago. 
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6-Point Linotype Border No. 11. 
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Perforating, Scoring, Numbering, Printing — 


ONE OPERATION 


Perfect Registration 
of Perforations. 








Practically a pinhole per- 
foration of the most 


approved character. 
A clean cut—not merely Absolutely Accurate 
an indentation. Numbering. 


Interlocking sections pro- Unequaled Presswork. 







































viding for any length of oe - it ; 
perforation with cross Entire Former Cost 
oneness. Bates New Models, No. 45 and No. 46 Eliminated. 
INCORPORATED. CAPITAL, $100,000 
Model | The Bates Machine Co. | Model 
. ho. 27 MAKERS No. 29 
t Ny For General Offices, 346 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. | For Cash 
4 y “4 | General Use Sale Books 
\ ys 4 ae BRANCH OFFICES: er 
Se | oa. | carcumeres extano—scomesee | 100 | 
gen Number eee ‘ : or eee: 
NO 1234 5 Backward AGENCIES: 50 to 1 N°? a cB 
9 or Type Founders and Dealers in Printers Repeating . 
Facsimile impression. Forward Materials Everywhere. Automatically Facsimile impression. 




















(— ~) 


SIZES AND PRICES 
Length 2-inch 24-inch 2%-inch Plating 





Six-inch . . . $1.75 $1.85 $1.95 25 cents 
Eight-inch . . 2.00 2.10 2.20 30 cents 
Ten-inch. . . 2.25 2.35 2.45 35 cents 
Twelve-inch . 2.50 2.60 2.70 40 cents 
Fifteen-inch . 3.00 wads eas 50 cents 
Twenty-inch . 3.75 pane mana 50 cents 














Rouse Job Sticks 


are unrivaled for accuracy, 
convenience and durability 


Adjust instantly to picas or nonpareils. 
No job office complete without them. 











MADE ONLY a 
Sold by 9 H. B. Rouse & Co., 158 E. Huron Street, Chicago. 
representative dealers 
h Illustrated Booklet Free. 
ever) ere. Joun Happon & Co., London, Sole Agents for Great Britain. 
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THE KIDDER PRESS CoO. 


GIBBS-BROWER CoO., Agents 











Roll Feed Bed and Platen Presses, 
Multi-color Rotary Wrapping Paper Presses 
Straight and Adjustable Rotary Presses 
Slitting and Rewinding Machinery 


DOUBLE QUARTO PERFECTING PRESS WITH NUMBERING ATTACHMENT 


It will pay you to investigate the advantages of our Roll Feed Bed and Platen 
Presses for many kinds of work. We build them to print in two colors, on both 
sides of the web, number, perforate both ways, slit and rewind. 

Don’t determine that you can’t get a press to do what you want until you have 
consulted us. 








The Genesee Band Slitter 


No more “kicks” from the bindery. 
Perfect slitting guaranteed. 





GIBBS-BROWER CoO., Agents 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
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Get 
One 


DO NOT OIL 


We guarantee this Counter to be free 
from imperfections in material or manu- 
facture for one year. If broken by 
accident, return to factory with esc.in 
stamps. We are not responsible for 
instruments lost in the mails unless 
1oc. additional is enclosed for register- 
ing. Write name and address plainly 
on package. Do not oil. 







MIDGET 
COUNTER 
No. 6 
Price . $1.00 


As accurate as the best. 
COSTS LESS. 


By mail, postpaid ,on receipt 
1.00 











° ‘ 
Registered mail 8c. extra. 











MIDGET 
COUNTER 
No. 8 


Can be attached the same as 
any counter, with cord or wire. 

Has return-action lever with 
stop, and registers only one 
count from each pull of lever. 


By mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
$1.50 


Registered mail 8c, extra. 


CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. Ltd. 


607 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






























20th Century Reliance Router 
















PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Ss . § Kutmscu & Co., Frankfort, a. M. 
SOLD BY 7) «4 W. PENROSE & Co., London. 


























taken from the same matrix. 


Send size required, stating whether for Brush or Machine, and samples with 


prices will be mailed. 


MYERS’ 
Stereotype and Tissue Papers 


BRUSH and MACHINE 


Great Depth, Sharp Impression, Quick Drying, 
Little Packing, Sure Cast. 


For strength, depth of impression, and the great number of casts that can 
be taken, they are unequaled —more than one hundred perfect casts have been 


Various sizes and weights kept on hand. 


B. & O. MYERS, 16 Beekman St., New York 
ESTABLISHED 1870 
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THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 


















































factory building, designed especially for press building, is 90 feet wide and 515 feet long— 

filled with new tools of the latest designs and labor-saving appliances—and gives us a capacity 
of a press per day. The new press must be seen to be appreciated; it has all the strength and rigidity 
of the justly celebrated crank. The movement is smooth and runs very lightly without jar, giving 
a high rate of speed. The new press has both fly and printed-side-up deliveries, in combination, and 
has been designed with all the labor-saving devices, to give the greatest returns with the least delays. 
We show a cut on this ‘page of the Four-roller Pony, 28 x 33. We would be pleased to show this 
new press running in some of the best printing plants, giving the finest results. Our new sizes are: 


TT" E, above picture shows the erecting room of the new Huber-Hodgman Printing Press. The 


28 x 33 Two and Four Rollers. Type matter, 22 x 29 46'%4x56 Four Rollers . . Type matter, 40% x 52 
31 x 43 gs ee ad 4 ad 25x 39 4614 x 62 a i + a oe 4014 x 56 
38 x 48 i am ed = 32x44 49 x66 = eens ot 43 x62 


42x52 Four Rollers. es a 36 x 48 


VAN ALLENS G 
BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose St., 59 Ann Street 
etna Mass. NE W YO RK 











WESTERN OFFICE, 277 DEARBORN STREET 
H. W. THORNTON, Manager 
Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO 





AGENTS, PaciFic Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY 
215 Spear Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


AGENT, ENGLAND, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, Lonpon, E. C. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 












ADVERTISING CALENDARS. 


Frencu Novetty Apv. Co., Sunday Call build- 
ing, Easton, Pa. Manufacturers and whole- 
sale dealers in calendars and other adver- 
tising novelties. 

Oxviver Baker Mec. Co., 329 Hennepin ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn., makers of art calen- 
dars, etc., half-tone, double-tone, photo- 
finish and 3-color process. Send $1.50 for 
samples, prepaid express. 


ADVERTISING FANS. 


CRESCENT Emposstnc Co., Plainfield, N. J. 


See ‘“* Crescent Goods.’ 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, 
town, N. Y. 


James- 


AIR BRUSH. 


Tuayer & CHANDLER, fountain air brush, 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogtie. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


Butrer, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe 


st., Chicago. Ball Programs, Folders, An- 
nouncements, Invitations, Tickets, Society 
Folders, Masquerade Designs, etc. 


CRESCENT EMBOSSING Co., Plainfield, N. J. 


See ‘‘ Crescent Goods.” 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hickok, W. O., ManuracturinG Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ 
machinery, numbering machines, ruling 
pens, etc. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New 
York. 


Keystone Type Founpry, oth and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. akers and ex- 
porters of the Paragon Ruling Machines for 
ruling paper, constructed of iron, steel and 
aluminum, with brass rollers. Also Paragon 
Paper-cutting Machines. 


BOOKBINDERS’' LEATHER AND 


CLOTH. 
Tiiomas Garnar & Co., manufacturers, 181 
William st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Hipp & Metoy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., 
Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


SLADE, 

Chicago. 
BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 

Granp Rapips Boxwoop Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also mounting woods. 

BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 

HAMMOND PrinTERs’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. I. Big discounts. 

BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


Missourt Brass-TypeE Founpry_ Co., Howard 
and Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 


CRESCENT EMBOSSING Co., Plainfield, N. J. 


See ‘‘ Crescent Goods.” 
CALENDAR PADS. 

Tue Surrivan Printing Works Co., Court 
and Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make 33 
sizes and styles of Calendar Pads for 1905. 
The best and cheapest in the market. 
Write for sample book and prices. 


CARBON BLACK. 


Casot, Goprrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 
Cuampion Coatep Parer Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 








CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


Sueparp, Tue H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Prepared charcoal. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ATLANTIC CARBON Works. 
E. goth st. and E. Bdwy., 


COATED PAPER. 

CuHampPpion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 

COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 

AMERICAN STEEL 

Nassau st., New 
finished plates. 


AND Copper Pate Co., 150 
York. Celebrated satin- 


CRESCENT GOODS. 


CrescENT Empossinc Co., Main Office and 
Works, Plainfield, N. J. Manufacturers of: 
CRESCENT CALENDARS for Advertising Pur- 
poses. Large line. Write for particulars. 
CresceNT Fortpers for Programs, Menus, 
Lodges and Societies, and all Special Oc- 
casions. 3eautiful Illustrated Catalogue 
free to any one in the trade. Silk Cords 
and Tassels. 

Crescent Appress Carps for all Lodges and 
Societies. Samples free to trade. 

CrescENT ADVERTISING BLoTTERS, FANS AND 
Novetties. Write for samples. 

CatTaLocuE Covers, SHow_ Carps, LasBets 
AND SPECIALTIES IN FiInE EmsBossep Work. 
Write for samples and prices. 

S1tk Corps AnD TASSELS. 

STAMPED OR EMBossED STATIONERY. 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY. 


Swirt, Georce W., Jr., Bordentown, N. J. 
Machinery and attachments for printing and 
manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 


DIE SINKERS. 


CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, 
High-grade work. 


WAGENFOHR, 
New York city. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Rincier, F. A., Co., 26 Park place, New York 
city. deci Be and photoengraving. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREO- 
TYPERS. 


& Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 
photo and wood en- 


BLoMGREN Bros. 
cago. Electrotypers, 
gravers. 

Bricut’s “ Orp Reviaste”’ St. Lovis ELec- 
TROTYPE Founpry, 211 North Third street, 
St. Louis, ufo. Work in all branches. 

Empire City Exectrotype Co., 251 William 
st., New York. J. G. Hurmuze, electrotyping. 

FLower, Epwin, 216-218 William street, New 
York city. ‘‘ Good work quickly done.” 

Hornsy, Ropert, 277 Mulberry street, 
York city. 

Hurst ELECTROTYPE Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 
JuerGeNs Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 

Chicago. Also-engravers and electrotypers. 

Kettocc, A. N., Newspaper Co., 73 West 
Adams st., Chicago. Electrotyping and 
stereotyping. Also large variety cuts. 

McCarrerty, H., 42 Bond street, New York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a spe- 
cialty. 

Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, ” embossing compound. 


New 


Rowe tt, Rosert, Co., Louisville, Ky. Good 
work and prompt service. 
Wuitcoms, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch st., Boston. 


Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF ELECTROTYPE 
MACHINERY. 


Loveyoy Company, THE, 444 and 446 Pearl st., 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYP- 
ERS’ MACHINERY. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 

WeEsEL, F., Mra. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
New York; 310 Dearborn st. , Chicago; 189 
Fleet st., London, E. Complete line of 
most advanced machines, all our own make. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYP- 
ERS’ METAL. 


Great WesTERN SMELTING & REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


CRESCENT EMBOSSING Co., Plainfield, N. J. 


See “‘ Crescent Goods.’ 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


CRESCENT EMBOSSING Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See “ Crescent Goods.” 

Freunp, Wo., & Sons, est. 1 Steel-die em- 
bossing to the = lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 


Koven, W., Jr. Embossing and stamping for 


lithographers, binders and printers. 16 
Spruce street, New York. 
Tow.e & Co., 51 La Salle st., Chicago, handle 


calendar backs, do finishing and beveling, 
hot stamping and heavy embossing for the 
trade. 


EMBOSSING DIES. 


StruppMAnn, C., & Co., 260 Hudson ave., 
West Hoboken, N. J. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Em- 
bossing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 


Cuampion Coatep Parser Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS—COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freunp, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper plate engravers and printers, steel- 
die sinkers and embossers. Write for sam- 
ples and estimates. 176 State st., Chicago. 
(See advt.) 


ENVELOPES. 


Crasp Envetore Co., 66 Park place, New York. 
Always in stock. 

SAMUEL CuppLes EnvELoPE Co., St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, New York. 

Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for 
high-grade papeteries. Seventy-five different 
lines of toilet papers. Quick deliveries — 
best values. Order of U. S. E. Co., Spring- 
field, -Mass., or any of its following IVI- 
SION 
Logan, ‘Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 

Worcester, Mass. 
United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
National Envelope Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
hed biecon Cevians ¢ iCo., Worcester, Mass. 
Pe: Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
U. ¢ . Co., Fine Stationery Div. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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ETCHING ZINC—GROUND AND 
POLISHED. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND Copper PLATE Co., 


Nassau st., New York. 
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FACSIMILE TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. 


PLAIsTeD PrintinG Co., 116 William st., New 
York. Printers, stationers and lithogr raphers. 


FOIL. 


CrooxkE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


Dexter Forper Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st. 


GLAZED PAPER. 


CuHampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio.° 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


SaMvuEL Jones & Co., 56 Carter Lane, Lon- 
don, E. C., England.” Write for samples. 
McLaurin ie. 217-219 Mercer st., New 
York. Non-curling ‘* Renowned.” 

Pir, ALEX., & Sons, Ltp., 33 Rose st., New 
| ag “Celebrated” brand lies perfectly 
at. 


HOT STAMPERS AND HEAVY 
EMBOSSERS. 


Tow.e & Co., 51 La Salle st., Chicago, do all 
kinds of hot stamping and heavy embossing 
for the trade. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


amg & WHsoRG Co., Tue, Cincinnati, New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, Toronto, London, 
Eng. 

Barnarp, F. A., & Son, Star Printing Ink 
Works, 116 Monroe st., Chicago. 

Kience, E., & Co., Walton av. and 144th st., 
New York. Manufacturers of lithographic 
and printing inks. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., 263 Water st., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Headquarters for high-grade black 
inks, 

THALMANN PrintinG Ink Co., St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha. Mfrs. job, book 
and colored inks. 

Utimann & Puivpott Mre. Co., THE, office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Boston PrintinG Press Mrc. Co., 176 Federal 
st., Boston, Mass. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 


LanGuaces PRINTING Company, 114 Fifth ave., 
New York. Books, magazines. Slugs, plates. 

Rooney & Otten Pro. Co., 114-120 W. 30th st., 
New York. Publishers’ work a specialty. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Bratcurorp, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Great WESTERN SMELTING & ReEFInING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 

Kansas City Leap & Merat Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


CHampPpion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Mayer, Rosert, & Co., New York and Chicago. 
Manufacturers of finest Lithographic Print- 
ing Inks, Park Lithographic Hand Presses. 
we of Lithographic stones and sup- 
plies. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Marv Pirate Co., 73 W. Adams st., Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 





| 


‘ 





MERCANTILE AGENCY. 

general offices, 
The Special 
Stationery, 


Tue Typo MercANTILE AGENCY, 
87 Nassau street, New York. 
Agency of the Paper, Book, 
Printing, and Publishing trade: 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


Biatcurorp, E. W., Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton st., 
Chicago. 


MOTORS FOR PRINTING 
MACHINERY. 


Jenney Execrric Mre. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motor specialists for printers and engravers. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


BATES MANUFACTURING Co., 83 Chambers st., 
N. Y.; Chicago, 144 Wabash avenue; 
Factory, Orange, N. J.; London, Eng., 34 
Queen st., Cheapside, E. C. Sole manu- 
fecturers of Bates anp Epison Automatic 

Hand Numbering Machines. No connec- 
tion with any other firm of similar name. 
Send for Booklet 9. All first-class stationers 
and rubber-stamp manufacturers sell these 
machines. 

WETTER TyPoGRAPHIC NUMBERING 
to print and number at one time. 
Classon ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
dealers. 


M eres 
331-34 
Sold by ail 


PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 


Type Founpers_ Co. 
“Type Founders. 
125-127 Worth st., 


See list of 


” 


AMERICAN 
branches under 
EarpLey & WINTERBOTTOM, 
New York. 
Tange, Henry C., 
ew York. 
‘Meee Type Founpry, oth and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. Makers and_ ex- 
porters of Paragon Paper-cutting machines. 
Morcans_ & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. 
Osweco Macut1neE Works, Oswego, New York, 
makers of the best in cutting machines. 


10 and 12 Bleecker street, 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 
Exuiott, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Spe- 
cialty, parchment and art vellum papers. 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 
Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of 


ledger and linen papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Dalton, Mass. 


PAPETERIES. 


ENVELOPE Company, Spring- 
A full line of papeteries made 


Unitep States 
le Mass. 


Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
U. S. E. Co., Fine Stationery Div., 
Worcester, Mass. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


3LOMGREN Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

3uTT, CuHas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 

FRANKLIN EnGravinc & ELEctRoTyPING Co., 
346-350 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Kettey, S. J., Enc. Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 

PENINSULAR_EnGrAvING Co., 73 Fort st., W., 
Detroit, ‘Mich. 

Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. 
tone, line and wax engravers. 

RoMANSKI PHOTOENGRAVING Co., 402 Camp 
st., New Orleans. Independent day and 
night forces, up-to-date in every respect. 

Sanpers EncravineG Co., St. Louis, Mo. Elec- 
trotypers and photoengravers. 


Half- 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ CHEMICALS. 


SetpNer & Ewneguist, 87-95 Richardson st., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Perchlorid and sulphate 
of iron, sodium sulphide, etc. 





PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY, 


Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
Chicago. 


SHNIEDEWEND, 
son blvd., 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY 
AND APPLIANCES. 


Weset, F., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
New York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Complete outfits a specialty. 

PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, Wayne ave. and Berkeley 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


st., 


PHOTOENGRAVING. 


A. N., Newspaper Co., 73 W. Adams 
Half-tone and line engravers. 


KELLOGG, 
st., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 


son blvd., Chicago. 


PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES AND 
PLATE PRINTING. 


McCartnuy, J. F., 110 S. 8th St., Brooklyn, 
 W. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Ketton’s, M. 
124 Baxter street, 


M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 
New York city. 


PRESSES. 


Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, 
Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Goss PrintinG Press Co., 16th street and Ash- 
land avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers news- 
paper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


DuPLEx 
Mich. 


PRESSES—CYLINDER. 


Tyre Founpers Co. See list of 


AMERICAN 
““Type Founders.” 


branches under 
PRESSES— HAND AND FOOT POWER. 


Ketsty Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PRESSES—JOB PRINTING. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers_ Co. See 
branches under “‘ Type Founders.’ 
EarpLtey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 

New York. 


list of 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY AND 


SUPPLIES. 


type, cases, chases, 
Chicago. 


3ROWER-WANNER Co., mo- 


tors. 298 Dearborn street, 


PRINTERS’ MACHINISTS. 


RatHsun & Brirp i 33 Gold st., New York. 


Presses rebuilt 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See 
branches under “‘ Type Founders.” 

Goopricu, Jas. E., Co., Geneva, Ohio. 
ers’ cabinets, type trays, stands, etc. 

HamMonpD Printers’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st. 
(opposite City Hall), Providence, i f 

Hartnetr, R. W., Co., 52-54 North Sixth st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Keystone Tyre Founpry, oth and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, U. A. Makers and ex- 


list of 


Print- 


hang of the celebrated Nickel- alloy Type, 
rass rule, brass galleys, leads, slugs and 
miscellaneous printing material. 


Co., Middletown, 


Morcans & Witcox Mre. 
furniture and 


New York. Patent steel 
other specialties. 
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PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


WeseL, F., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
New York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Specialties: Brass and steel rules, galleys, 
electric-welded chases, mahogany ied iron 
stereotype blocks, composing-sticks, wire- 
stitchers, rule and lead cutters, self-inking 
proof presses, saw tables. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


E., & Co., 337 Main street, Cin- 
cinnati. Printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery. Sell Barnhart’s 
type, Huber cylinders, Gordon and Uni- 
versal jobbers, Brown & Carver cutters and 
other goods. Quote best prices. 


Kennepy, T. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 
Morcans & Wuitcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. 
SHNIEDEWEND, 
son blvd., 


Pau, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 
BENDERNAGEL & Co., 521 Minor st., 
phia. Vitalized gelatin for rollers. 
BinGHAM BrotHers Company, 406 Pearl st., 
New York, also 413 Commerce st., Phila. 
Cuicaco Rotter Co.; also tablet composition, 
114-116 Sherman ‘street, Chicago. 
Dietz, BERNHARD, 201 W. Conway st., 
more, Md. Up-to-date roller plant. 
GRAYBURN, JOHN, 525 First ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 
Hart & ZuGELDER, Rochester, N. Y. Also Flex- 
ible Tablet Glue, 15 cents per pound. 
Witp & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1859. 


Philadel- 


Balti- 


PRINTING PRESSES— SECONDHAND. 
Fou NDERS Co. See list of 
‘Type Founders.” 


AMERICAN TYPE 
branches under ‘ 
RE-ENGRAVING AND HALF-TONE 

WORK A SPECIALTY. 


Brock, Henry, 240 E. 28th st., New York. 





ROSIN OILS. 


Snorter, S. P., Co., Savannah, Ga. 
for printing-ink. 


All grades 


SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 


CAMPBELL, NEIL, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 
York city. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 


SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 
Catucart, Joun, & Co., 115 Franklin st., New 
York. Manufacturers Pyramid Brand Cords. 


me ngs EMBOSSING Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
‘Crescent Goods.” 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


WeseL, F., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
New York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Also brass scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPE AND TISSUE PAPERS. 


Myers, B. & O., 16 Beekman st., New York. 
“coed and tissue papers, brush and ma- 
chine. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ METAL. 


3LATCHFORD, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Great WESTERN SMELTING & REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 

Kansas City Leap anp MeEtat Works, 


and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


14th 


TIN-FOIL PAPER. 


Crooke, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 
McLaurin Bros., 217 Mercer st., New York. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


Unitep States ENvELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet 
papers made at Morgan Envelope Co. Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 





| Butt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., 


| EmprreE Woop Type Co., 818 E. sth st., 


Hami.Lton Mre. Co. 


TRANSLATION. 


LanGuaces PrintiING Company, 114 Fifth ave., 
N. Y. Price-lists; commercial catalogues. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. Branches — Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver; Port- 
land, pokane and Seattle, Wash.; Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Cal.; Vancouver, 

c Special dealers — Atlanta: Dodson 
Printers’ Supply Co.; Dallas: Scarff 
O’Connor Co.; Toronto: Toronto Type 
Foundry; London, England: M. P. McCoy, 
Phoenix place, Mount Pleasant, W. C.; 
Melbourne: Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 

Farmer, A. D., & Son TypEFoUNDING Co., 63- 
65 Beekman st., New York city. 

Hammonp Printers’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. I. Discount, 25 per cent. 
Hansen, H. C., type founder and manufac- 
turer of printers’ supplies. 190-192 Con- 
gress street, Boston, Mass. 

InLAND Type Founpry, S. E. 
Locust sts., St. Louis, Mo.; 188 Monroe st., 
Chicago; 49 E. Swan st., Buffalo. Inven- 
tors of Standard-line Unit-set Type. 

KeystoNe Type Founpry, 9th and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, A. Makers and ex- 
porters of the celebrated Nickel- alloy Type, 
brass rule, brass galleys, leads, slugs and 
miscellaneous printing material. 


WOOD ENGRAVERS. 
New York city. 


corner 12th and 


WOOD TYPE. 


AMERICAN TYPE FounpErs Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 

New 

Manufacturers wood type. 

_ Main office and factory, 
wo Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and 

warehouse, Middletown, N. Manufac- 

turers of wood type, cases, cabinets, gal- 

leys, etc. 


York. 











She 


rift 


Recently, in the City of Cleveland, 
Chandler & Price 
Presses, after fifteen years of con- 
tinuous service, sold for 70 per 
cent of the original purchase price, 
while a new cylinder press in use 
but one year brought about 50 per 
cent of original cost. 
sion relative to the popularity, dura- 
bility and economy of Chandler & 
Price Gordons is apparent. 


two IO x I5 


Sale 


The conclu- 





FOR SALE BY DEALERS AND TYPEFOUNDERS 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufacturers of High-grade Printing Machinery 


U.S.A. 
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“THE LATEST OUT” 
Scott All=-Size Rotary 


PRINTS IN TWO COLORS 


























THIS IS THE LATEST 


Scott All-Size Rotary, with roll offset device, and, like our other all-size machines, it cuts off 
any length of sheet desired, but it prints an extra color on the second side of the sheet. 


THE EXTRA COLOK 


catches the eye, and as it is printed at the same time as the black, the expense of printing 
on the extra coloris a nominal one. For weekly supplements, calendar pads, book-covers, 


etc., it has a great field. 
ALL THAT WE STATED 


on page 180 in last month’s issue of The Inland Printer about the Scott All-Size Web 
applies to this machine. Read that and then write us for further particulars. 





We manufacture one and two color Lithographic and Aluminum Presses, Drum-Cylinder, Two-Revolution Presses, Flat-Bed Perfecting, 
Rotary Magazine, Color and One, Two, Three, Four and Five Tiered Newspaper Presses, Stereotype and Electrotype Machinery 


Walter Scott & Co. 


PLAINFIELD, N.J., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, WALTSCOTT, . New York 











New York Office . : . “ ‘ F ‘ ‘ 41 Park Row 
Chicago Office. - . ‘ - 321 Dearborn Street 
St. Louis Office . A ° ‘ - 319 North Fourth Street 


Boston Office ° a ° e - e e 7 Water Street 
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The Best Type 
The Best Service 





World’s 


Fair 
Extra 








HE WORLD'S FAIR is now open to the 
public, and from this time until the close thousands 
of printers and publishers will visit Saint Louis. 

The Inland Type Foundry has no exhibit on the 
Fair Grounds, as it believes it would be impossible to 
show the complicated processes of manufacture in the 
limited space which could be obtained. Type-making 
at an exposition can only be a farce. To properly ex- 
plain the processes to you, we could not omit any part 
of our factory, which occupies over an acre and a half of 
floor space. The Inland Type Foundry offces 
are amongst the brightest and most cheerful in Saint 
Louis. The factory, or typefoundry, is the best lighted, 
best equipped and handsomest in the world. You are 
cordially invited to go thru both and have explained to 
you the different processes of type-making, including 
the production of new designs. If you have gone thru 
another foundry we particularly urge on you to visit 
ours. We venture to say that you will find a visit not 
only profitable, but fully as interesting as anything you 
will see at the World’s Fair, and when you are thru 
you will understand why Inland type is much superior 
to all others, and why Inland service is so much befter 
than the next best. Even if you are not interested in 
the manufacturing, we believe we can show you some- 
thing in our office arrangement and in our systems which 
will be of value to you. @,We shall also be glad to 
have you make our office your headquarters during your 
stay. You can have your mail sent in our care, and 
we shall be pleased to furnish you with a desk, tele- 
phone, stationery, stenographer, ete. Information regard- 
ing hotels and boarding houses will be gladly supplied 
to intending visitors. A handsome souvenir to all visit- 


ors; enameled silver pin for the ladies. 


Inland Type Foundry 
Saint Louis 
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THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE made a competitive test of seven of The Jenney Linotype Motor gears to the machine, and is practically 
the leading Linotype motors on the market. The Jenney Linotype noiseless. The power required is less than that used by two 16 candle- 
Motor proved to be the superior machine, and the Tribune battery of power incandescent lamps. Send for our interesting booklet. 


47 Linotypes was equipped with these motors. JENNEY ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Inpranarotis, INp. 
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Dexter Folders and Feeders 





arnt ceg  SEE 


THE DEXTER RAPID DROP-ROLL DOUBLE-SIXTEEN BOOK FOLDER 


eg get) 
2 Ce 

ow a 
A a 
eine eo 


THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS FEEDING MACHINE 








SOLE AGENTS Write for Catalogues and Full Information. 


Great Britain and Europe 
T.W.& C. B. SHeripan, London, Eng. D KX 7 E R F O L D E R C O 
Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto e 
Australia, Avex. Cowan & Sons | Main Orrice AND Factory —PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide 
South Africa, Joun Dickinson & Co. CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durbar 


Mexico, Louis L. Lomer, Mexico City 
Southern Agents, J.H.SCHROETER & BRO. LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Atlanta, Ga. PALACE OF LIBERAL ARTS, BLocK No. I0. 
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TO MEET MODERN REQUIREMENTS 
YOUR> OFFICE SHOULD BE EQUIPPED WITH 


THE WHITLOCK 











RDINARY foresight is all that is needed to make your office up-to-date, 
so far as cylinder presses go. A little investigation will prove to you 





that all the good points that can be incorporated in one machine 
are to be found in THE WHITLOCK. It is an all-around press — capable of 
doing the finest half-tone and color work, or the average run of work as it comes 
along — one that successfully handles whatever is put on it, and in the shortest 
time. Ask us to tell you more about it. It will be a pleasure to do so. 








Western Agents: , FOR CIRCULARS, PRICES, TERMS, ETC., WRITE 


AMichicago, St. Louis, clevelana, cincinnati, | TATE WHITLOCK PRINTING 


Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los 


ete ol PRESS MFG. CO., # Derby, Conn. 











M . J. H. SCHRO @ ee : 

altel 44 Weat Mitehell ag Ga. AE GALES “Gees Sa: 
Siieidiieaethailiiin Fuller Bldg., 23d St. and Broadway, NEW YORK 
wetter 309 Weld Building, : : : : BOSTON, MASS. 
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HARRISON 438 
PHONES HARRISON 3088 
HARRISON 3935 


CONSOLIDATION OF 


Geo. H. BENEDICT & Co. 
THE GLOBE ELECTROTYPE Co. Po 






Cs 















407-427 DEARBORN SrREET 
NEAR POLK 






Generally speaking, we operate every method of making 


plates or illustrations for use with type on the printing press. 







Our Electrotype Foundry is unquestionably the largest in the 






world. 






We shall be pleased to hear from all Printers, particu- 


larly those not entirely satisfied with their present connections. 




















PRINTERS AND 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


like all others, want the dest and want 
it quickly. We are prepared to supply 
you with the best machinery that 
money can buy, and to do so as soon 
as we know your wants. Bear this 
in mind and address us when you 
contemplate additions to your plant. 
Our BEVELERS are the standard. 
For ease of operation, for minimum 
cost of production, and for positively 
satisfactory results they are unexcelled. 
Let us send you our booklet 
descriptive of this machine. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


— Makers of Printers’ &° Photo- Engravers’ Machinery 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 












































Pacific Coast Agents — KIRK, GEARY & CO., San Francisco, Cal. 
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=m ELECTRIC 
im. MOTORS 


For the Economical Driving of 











PRINTING PRESSES 

AND ALLIED MACHINES 
ENGRAVERS’ TOOLS 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINES 
ETC., ETC. 





Write for new copy Booklet No. 2114. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices: 527 West 34th Street, New York 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


& OG S) 
Freight Prepaid=Liberal Discounts 
NATHAN’S PRINTING INKS 


1.— FREIGHT WILL BE PREPAID to any point in the United States on Nathan’s Printing Inks by any of Nathan’s 
Agents (see list below) on orders of any size, if ordered with Type and Printing Materials other than Machinery, Paper and 
Wood goods amounting in all to $20.00 net; and on all orders for Nathan’s Inks alone amounting to $20.00 net. 

2.— FREIGHT WILL BE PREPAID to any point in the United States by ALBERT NATHAN & CO. on all orders 
sent direct to 148 Worth Street, New York City. 

3.—NATHAN’S INKS WILL BE SOLD AT A LARGE DISCOUNT FROM THE.-LIST PRICES printed in the 
catalogues of the American Type Founders Co., Dodson Printers’ Supply Co., Bruce Type Foundry and Nathan’s Specimen 
Book of Printing Inks, 20,000 of which are in the hands of printers in the United States. 


4 He was a pioneer in introducing German Printing Inks — the 
W § best in the world — into the United States. For nine years his 
Inks have been sold exclusively by all branches of the American 


Type Founders Co., as well as by the leading dealers in Mexico, Canada, Cuba and South America, all of whom carry Nathan’s Inks 
in stock. The Specimen Books of the American Type Founders Co. are printed with Nathan’s Inks—this is the best endorsement. 









































ALBERT NATHAN @® CO., 146-148 Worth Street, NEW YORK CITY 


AGENTS— American Type Founders Co., Branches in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Denver, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, San Francisco and Los Angeles; Dodson Printers’ 
Supply Co., Atlanta; Crescent Type Foundry, Chicago; Conner, Fendler & Co., New York; F.-Wesel Manufacturing Co., New York; 
Bruce Type Foundry, New York; Gether-Drebert-Perkins Co., Milwaukee; The Pelouze Paper & Type Co., Richmond. 


All Agents Prepay Freight. and Carry Stock 
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cA Short Story—quickly told: 


Simonds’ Knives 
ARE BEST 


Not Best “Just Because,” but BEST by virtue of carefully selected high-grade steel, evenly tempered, accurately 
ground cutting edge. 
We have had 64 years’ experience in the production of Knives of undisputed superiority and general excellence. 











— | SIMONDS’ 
PROGRESSIVE ‘ o 
wa Simonds Hanufacturing Co. KNIVES 
DEMAND THE CHICAGO, ILL. oe FITCHBURG, MASS. ARE 
BEST NEW YORK CITY. # =NEWOR waar ‘aia P ie ORE. + +#£=.SSAN FRANCISCO B E ST 























PARTMENT. 
















































©; THE CARVER & SWIFT SOO 
STAMPING $ EMBOSSING PRESS 


ON EXHIBITION LIBERAL ARTS PALACE, BLOCK 11 








UNEXCELLED 


FOR 
Simplicity, rigidity and durability of construction, 
Economy of operation, 


uantity and quality of production. 
quality 








C.R.CARVER COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. 15th Street and Lehigh Avenue 


ARD, Canadian ‘ 
MILLER & RICH Ca Agts PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


7 Jordan Street, TORONTO, CAN. 






























H. D. BLACK, 40. RED, 2474. ORANGE, 620. BLUE, 2478. 





° 1925 South St., CINCINNATI, O. 
The Queen City NGOATED PAPER, MADE DY 345 ae St., CHICAGO ‘ 
mtr 147 Pearl St., BOSTON 
P rinting Ink Co. 734 st St., PHILADELPHIA \INK: 


COPYRIGHT, 1904, 
BY THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK CO. 


























THE Reasons WV Il ? 
YOU SHOULD 





Necessary for good printing 


Never to blame for poor printing 
Has cured Aundreds of CASES 
of [nk 7 roubles, and is the 


best seed for a growing printing 


business .... QUEEN CITY INK 





THE QUEEN CITY © 
sesso... games PRINTING 
arab th OSTON INK CO. 
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TRADE 


MARK 


ESTABLISHED 1830 


TRADE 


MARK 








Now about 








Good 
Knives 


TRADE 


Wicro-Gyroundh. is icro-Ground, aie Nicro-Grou wi 


MARK 

















LORING COES 


TRADE 


When you get your “Wer-Sointl K KNIFE 


like this 


MARK 





You get 


COES' 


The COES Package is a new wrinkle, and that means “a good thing.” 


Quality 
Improved 


Even Temper 
(which CAN be duplicated) and 


The “Coes Package” 


TRADE 


“Wiero- Groin Finish 


MARK 


Wait and see the “aggregation” copy it. 





PEAKING of priority, 
we did not buy out any 
old defunct knife house to 


waiie 8 3 0 


That fellow in the other 
corner has been here, right 
here, since 


1830 


{ Coes is always first! i 











TRADE 


“Wiero- Ground. wee “We \ero-Ground. GD “Wicro-Ground. 


MARK 


WRITTEN WARRANT IF YOU SAY SO. 








L. Coes & Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Write 


(Inc.) 


NEW YORK AND VICINITY: 
G. V. ALLEN, 10 Warren St:., NEW YORK. 
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4 ENAMELED 
es BOOK 


Whitest, Highest Finish 


and the Best Printer 





ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR FINE CATALOGS 
AND WHERE BEST RESULTS ARE DESIRED 


The Champion Coated Paper Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
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HE value of all engravers’ work depends not only on pure technical 
skill, but on the ability to grasp the vital point of any piece of work— 
viz., the commercial feature — and emphasize that point. Upon this abil- 
ity depends to a large extent the effectiveness of all advertising literature. 


THE FACT that the Barnes-Crosby Company is the largest engraving concern in the 
country — with a list of customers including the great manufacturing concerns, the suc- 


cessful mail-order houses, the large advertising agencies, the largest retail advertisers, and 
hundreds of other discriminating users of engraving and commercial art —IS SUFFI- 
CIENT PROOF OF THE VALUE OF B-C SERVICE. 


ENGRAVING DAY AND NIGHT 


Weare in continuous operation—day and night. Out-of-town business handled quickly 
Communicate with our nearest office 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


cARTISTS E. W. HOUSER, President COMMERCIAL 
ELECTROTYPERS ENGRAVERS PHOTOGRAPHERS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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cAre You About to Start a Newspaper or Buy One Already Started? 





IF SO, YOU SHOULD HAVE 


HE latest work on this subject pub- 
lished. It is a handbook not only 


tC 9 
for the prospective publisher, but 
‘ | includes suggestions for the financial ad- 
5 vancement of existing daily and weekly 


journals. It is 5% x8 inches in size, con- 
tains 114 pages, is bound in cloth, and 
neatly printed. Sent postpaid to any 
address on receipt of price, $1.00. Send 
at once before edition is exhausted. 
Circular telling all about it sent free, 
By O. F. BYXBEE 














Ge INLAND PRINTER CO.,, Publishers, i nassau sect, NEW YORK 


























“Roth 
——| 


<«/Motors are the best adapted for Print- 
ers’<7Machinery. ¢Are very economical 
and make profits at every turn. 


When in doubt . Try the “Roth.” 
To be certain. . . Buy the “ Roth.” 


_ Write for Bulletins. 


ROTH BROS. © CO. 


27-29 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO. ILL. 
Phone, Main 2429 
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GHICAGOROLLER ©. | 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS: ROLLERS 


{14-116 SHERMAN ST, CHICAG@ Er. 























APEX 










Printing, Lithographic, Plate and 
Stamping Inks 


BRANCH STORES PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND WORKS 


Cuicaco — Kawsas City OMAHA ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 














Typographic Numbering Machine 


Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat 





\*. QDken XN. Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for 
SA Ls Be printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris 
ail } COD a Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. 


We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, and having a thorough 
knowledge of the other machines of this kind, have produced the APEX as the highest point in the 
art of making this class of goods, and the APEX in the hands of many users has proved to be the 
best, without exception. References and prices on application. 


Size, 14%x % inch. Type High. New York Stencil Works 
Made entirely from Stel and FG Nassau Street = :: ss NEW YORK CITY 


fully automatic. 
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ELECTRO-TINT 
ENGRAVING CO. 

















We are recognized leaders in the art of Fine Designing and Engraving in ONE 
color, for catalogues, circulars, folders, or anything else that needs to be illustrated 
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Manet Punching Machines 


COVERED BY THE BROADEST GUARANTEE 








rc D MADE BY G 


THE SAM°L C. TATUM CoO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NEW YORK OFFICE, . . . 174 FULTON STREET 











Card Index al ; Makers of the 


Tab Cutters, : q most complete 


line of 


PAPER 
PUNCHES 


operated by 


Round Cornering 
and 
Label Cutting 


Attachments 
: Hand, Foot, Steam 


made by us are ; ae 
il 4 


in use throughout Electricity. 


the world. > 


wis ’ Our Catalogue 
is most complete. 
, We should 
the output y | ee like you to have 


of other makes. y a i | a copy. 


Capable of double 




















Style B — Foot Power Machine. 


We recently installed five of the above punches in one city 


The result of the 
installation last year 
of one machine. 


STYLES 
So cts. to $ 200 Standard Round Hole Member. 








Special Shape Punching Member. 
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CARRIED BY THe FOLLOWING. wie 
abs LINDE PAPER £0. 6 New York, N. ¥. be # 


“214-222 William. ‘Street fs ae 
CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. - Philade}phia, Pa. | 
THE PAPER MILLS'.CO. ee) SOS Citingeg et. 
THE WHITAKER PAPER 6 co, | nee CincinnatiyO. | | 
A. ZELLERBACH & SONS . atte Oe Sani ‘Francisco a ae 
A. ZELLERBACH & SONS. : a Pig ae Sate Angeles | | | 
WRIGHT, BARRETT & STILWELL CO. St. Paul, Mint te ks 
BAY STATE CARD &'PAPER CO. . ~ Boston be og eee ig 
‘| CARTER, RICE.& CO.,: sie A ee  @gROm bo Ae ke 
| GRAHAM PAPER CO. Pos eee Louis |} 
| R.P, ANDREWS & CO,,Inc 4 | \ Washington Lie 
CENTRAL OHIO: PAPER co. Cio "Columbus, O. } 4 
dIe& F. Bi GABRERE ihe + a. ‘Syracuse | [ . 
ALLING & CORY oy cus ae “Buffalo, Re a 
-ALLING & CORY. o : : a ie: iw 7 Plbteburg, Paw) 
CP. LESH PAPER co. 4  \IndianapolisyInd. | |. ©. 
LOUISVILLE PAPER, CO. ie eae : - Louisville, Bye) ce ee 
“DETROIT PAPER'CO. ne : a es elec ei eS ia 
_R. M. MYERS & CO.” ie ee Pe te Bog aa 
BUNTIN, REID & CO... : 5! gee 
THE JOHN LESLIE. PAPER ¢o. eis Mini , rial ite sp vn ix 
FOREIGN’ AGENTS: a St a eke 
GF. SMITH & SON London, Wc. ‘England, redttiir: manic cs Re aes 
Charing Cross. @ Hull, England, 10 and 11 ‘No. Church. Side. .# Dresden, : 


Germany, Martin Baecker, Grosse Plauenschestrasse 18) buses Austria, a Eee 
‘Alois Ebseder, ' Opernring OS wears a "53 ae 


RUDOLPH MEYER a i saath Holland, Cotntuarbasa bh : 8 oe! - - 
GUMAEEIUS KOMP | ,Sweden |] 
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PROFITS INCREASED 


10 to 25 per cent by the use of the 


“WHITE” 
Speed Regulator 


A thoroughly practical machine is the “‘ White’’ Speed 
Regulator, which so controls the speed of any printing press 
as to make it possible for a feeder to increase the number of 
impressions from the lowest to the highest, including all inter- 
mediate speeds, without stopping the press. This machine has 
been tested in many job offices, and the result shows that a 
saving in time is effected and the number of impressions is 
easily increased ten, fifteen, and even twenty-five per cent on 
many jobs. Any rate of speed can be obtained by simply shift- 
ing the speed lever, it being possible to change the speed as 
little as five impressions per hour. 

The “White” Speed Regulator is destined to displace all 
other countershafts and cone pulley arrangements, as it saves so 
much in the cost of work over ordinary methods in use that it 
quickly pays for itself and earns a profit in addition. 

The rate at which the press is operated is always indicated 
on the gauge, and is in plain sight of the operator and foreman 
at all times. Printers are quick to see the great advantage of 
this machine over the ordinary step-cone countershaft, as it 
enables the feeder to gauge his speed to exactly suit the work 
to be done. 

The “‘White’”’ Speed Regulator has been on the market 
for some time past, but has been advertised but little, as the 
demand for it from the first has been so great as to test the 
capacity of its makers to the utmost. 

The factory at Kalamazoo is now able to get out the 
machines promptly, and is furnishing them on thirty days’ 
approval to all responsible printers desiring to test the machines 
and prove the great economy and increased profit they are 
guaranteed to effect. 

From the many enthusiastic letters of endorsement 
received from printers who are using the ‘‘White’’ Speed Regulator with profit and satisfaction, the following are 
selected to show how the profits of any printing-office can be increased by the use of this machine: 





KartaMazoo, Micu., April 8, 1904. 
Power & Speed Reg. Mfg. Co. Ltd., Kalamazoo, Mich.: 

Dear Sirs,— We have been using for several months one of your 
No. 4 ‘* White ” Speed Regulators on an 8 by 12 Gordon press. It has 
increased our output at least twenty per cent and has made us money 
from the minute we installed it. if 

We also have a No. 5 Regulator which drives our 14 by 22 Universal, 
and it is just what that particular press needs to make it ‘“‘ Universal.”’ 

Very truly yours, S. & M. Printine Co., 
Per W.. S., Js. 


Karamazoo, Micu., April 8, 1904. 
Power & Speed Reg. Mfg. Co. Ltd., Kalamazoo, Mich.: 


Thirty Days’ Free Trial 


who are interested in improved methods and increased profits. 


Power and Speed Regulator Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


100 Shakespeare Building 


3-10 


offered to all responsible printers. 
gives full description, price and valuable information to all printers 


The presses which I have equipped with this device are doing more 
and better work than with the old-style step-cone countershaft, which, 
of course, means reduced cost of presswork as well as more acceptable 
appearance of the job. 

I am able to break in a “‘ green’ operator on any press at low speed 
and then increase until press is working at full capacity. I 2 1 getting 
the maximum speed on every job in the shop, which would be impossible 
with the old-style countershaft. 

I find the ‘‘ White ’’ Speed Regulator to be easy to set up, easy to 
run, simple to operate and to cost nothing for repairs as there seems 
to be nothing about them to wear out. 

Respectfully yours, E. R. Nasu, 
Foreman S. & M. Printing Co. 


’ 


Write for Bulletin ““A’’ which 


Address, 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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“If a man can write a better book, preach a better 
sermon, or make a better mousetrap than his neighbor, 
though he build his house in the woods, the world will 
make a beaten path to his door.” — EMERSON. 
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These products are just as good 
and just as popular as our cele- 
brated Gordon Presses of which 
there are now over 20,000 in 
satisfactory use. € How much 
“better than his neighbor's” are 
Chandler & Price’s products can be 
learned from the printing public. 


THE CHANDLER @® PRICE CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of High-grade Printing Machinery 





Lloyd Design and 
Lloyd Quality 


ELECTROTYPING, STEREOTYPING 
AND ENGRAVING MACHINERY 





merit has kept Lloyd Machinery in the lead 

for over twenty-five years. A quarter of a 
century of strict adherence to the golden rule has 
made a host of customers among the largest and 
best platemaking concerns in the world. This is 
the foundation of the Lloyd reputation and the Lloyd 
guarantee which goes with every shipment. It 
means up-to-date design and conscientious work as 
‘well as a thorough understanding of requirements. 
Particular machines for particular people. Write 
us for a list of good things. 


v ‘HERE is no sentiment in business; particular 





GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


200 SOUTH CLINTON STREET CHICAGO 























FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


Roller-Making Machinery 


FURNISHED 











ESTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 

























JAMES ROWE | finite Metnen 
241-247 South Jefferson Street European Agents 


CHICAGO, ILL. 15 Tudor St. 


Lonpon, E. C., ENc. 
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INK 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 






























(= . - -) 
Letterpress Inks Embossing Inks 
Lithographic Inks Lacquers 
Copper Plate Inks Bronze Powders 
Steel Plate Inks Varnishes 
Proving Inks Driers 

~ Cover Inks Gloss Paste 
Chromatic Inks And, in fact, any and 
Transfer Inks every thing of the very 
Celluloid Inks snlinnemedinednen 
Etching Inks Art of Printing 
KL \ y 









































Buffalo Printing Ink Works 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 














—————————— 


The Principles of Design 


A book for designers, teachers and students. By Ernest 
A. Batchelder, Instructor in the Manual Arts, Throop Polytech- 
nic Institute, Pasadena, California. This book has been designated 
as “the most helpful work yet published on elementary design.” 
It clearly defines the fundamental principles of design, and pre- 
sents a series of problems leading from the composition of abstract 
lines and areas in black, white and tones of gray, to the more 
complex subject of nature in design, with helpful suggestions for 

the use of the naturalistic motif. There are over one 

hundred plates. The price is three dollars net 













































Published by The Inland Printer Company 
- 120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Printing that Advertises ! 





Des Moines, Iowa, April 16, 1904. 
“THE WORLD TO-DAY,”’ Chicago: 

Gentlemen,—We note that your magazine is very much better printed than the average magazine, 
and we would appreciate the favor very much if you would kindly advise us whether or not it is printed 
on a perfecting press or a flat-bed press, also the name of the press and the approximate number of 
impressions which may be made ina day. It is necessary for us to add some additional press facilities, 
and it is a big question with us as to just what we had better put in. 

Assuring you we will appreciate any information you may give us, and thanking you in advance, 
alates Very truly yours, SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 

Dic. E. T. M. E. T. MEREDITH, Manager. 











The “World To-Day’” is issued from the presses of The Henry O. 
Shepard Company, makers of “Printing that Attracts.” 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


Designers, Engravers, Printers, Binders 


Telephone, Harrison 4230-4231 120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 




















Argument pales 
before 
convincing facts 








SOLD ON TRIAL 





Guaranteed the best on the market. 
Lowest in price. 


Quality is not sacrificed anywhere for 
cheapness. 

Made with or without White-line 
Attachment. 





Used in Boston by 
BURBANK ENGRAVING CO. 
AMERICAN ENGRAVING CO. 
GRAVES ENGRAVING CO. 





Send for seventy-page Catalogue of all 
kinds of Stereotype, Electrotype and Etching 
Machinery. 





ADDRESS 


Murray Machinery Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Our Chas. 








Hellmuth 


TURING AGENT FOR 





a ] k Awarded Gra 
i a 





not in quality. 


Inks KAST & EHINGER 


Printing and 
We recognize competition in price only — Lithographic 


nd Prix and Two Gold Medals 
t Paris Exposition 








Luster, brilliancy, tinctorial strength and un- 
SPECIALTIES 





surpassed working qualities is what we furnish. 





For specimen of our “‘Multi”’ or “Art-Tone”’ FINE 
Inks, see article on Frank Brangwyn, pages 33 
to 48, in Scribner’s January number; also frontis- 


for job and 



































Bi-tone Inks, 


HALF-TONE Three-Color 
piece in May number. BLACKS PROCESS 








magazine work INKS 
HROEDER LO BRILLIANT COVER INKS 
/ Lit lM r — RoScHROEDES in various shades and combinations 
DRiNTI == N ilk , c(\ Unsurpassed Proving Blacks 
DRY COLORS **°VAR Sow vated OFFICES AND { 46-48 E. Houston St., New Yore 
We Lbs, FACTORIES: 357-359 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 








Copyrighted Souvenir Advertising Calendars 





IF SO, WRITE 


a YOU INTERESTED IN MARSHALL 


| THINGS 


Established I 
| THAT ‘o” MFG. CO. “a 
| ADVERTISE 190-192 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Manufacturers A Importers A Jobbers 




















IMPORTED TISSUE PAPER FANS 


An Entirely New and Original Novelty. 


A ADVERTISING FANS 


Wall Pockets, Hangers, Banners, Cut-outs, Shapes, Picture 
Cards, Folders, Booklets. 


Novelties in Wood, Aluminum, Metal, Leather, Paper and Glass. 


Genuine Photographs, Blotters, Sheet and Mounted Pictures, Etc. 
FOR ADVERTISING AND PREMIUM PURPOSES. 





Our facilities are unexcelled for furnishing 


Special Designs in Calendars and Novelties 


; a) 





FACSIMILE REPRODUCTION OF IMPORTED TISSUE 


PAPER CUT-OUT NOVELTY NO. 3240. 

For this season we have the most original and attractive 
novelty ever offered to the advertising public, consisting 
of Imported Lithographed CUT-OUTS and SHAPES, to 
which is attached Tissue Paperin such a manner as to com- 
plete the design. These articles produce such a gorgeous 
and magnificent effect that they will be preserved for their 
beauty long after the pad has been used. Your line of 


Advertising and Premium Goods will not be complete 
without these up-to-date novelties. 














4 AL E NDAR PAD S Designs original with us. Largest Assortment of Sizes and Styles. Prices the 
lowest consistent with quality. Catalogues and Price-Lists on application. 
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Do you want 


The Inland Printer another year for 
$2.50r If you do, send remittance 
before July 1, 1904, in order 


To save half-a-dollar 


After that date the price will be 
$3.00 a year, $1.50 for six months, 
30 cents a copy; foreign 
subscriptions, postpaid, $3.85 a year. 


It 1s easy 


to forget, so send at once. 
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P. R. Hilton, President A. W. Rathbun, Treasurer 
F. P. Walton, Vice-President & Manager A. H. McQuilkin, Secretary 


The Inland-Walton Engraving 
Company 


Incorporated under the auspices of The 
Inland Printer Company and The Henry 
O. Shepard Company, Chicago-New York 





Our claim for patronage 





New premises, new apparatus, new ma- 
chinery, the latest and the best methods, 
experienced artists and engravers, high- 
grade work, prompt attention to orders 
and the prestige of our organization 


The Inland-Walton Engraving Co. 


120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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If You Want to Receive Dollars 


FOR THE USE OF A FEW POSTAGE STAMPS 


Send for Our Handsome Sample Book 


(Free to Printers and Stationers only) 


Finest Steel and Copperplate Engraving 


FOR SOCIETY AND COMMERCIAL USE 


You take the orders and we do the rest 


eee 











Send full firm name and 
address to 


F.C. 
Nunemacher 
Press 


Largest Trade Engraving 
Plant in America 


Office, 436 West Main Street 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


































‘Tympalyn 


saves 
make 
ready 


TRADE MARK REGD 


How much extra mone 


if you could do away with one-third of your make-rea 
you the price of a Tympalyn, which will save at least one-third of your make-ready. Our catalog, 


<< New Things for the Pressroom, 


would your pressroom earn 
Figure it out and then let us tell 








The Tympalyn Co., 246 Summer Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
































BEATRICE 








A New Art 


By a new process we emboss 
photogravures to a height of % to 
¥% an inch, making a wonderful 
lifelike picture in bas relief, 

We have a large line of artistic 
subjects suitable for framing, cal- 
endars, advertisements, menus, 
box covers, etc. The commercial 
possibilities of the process are 
enormous, Printers, stationers 


and advertising agents will find - 


these pictures a profitable side 
line. Send ps cents and we will 
mail you a beautifully mounted 
sample, 5% x 7% inches, and our 
24 page catalogue. 
Representative agents wanted. 


Goldsmith-Leving Co. 


Cor. Elm and Pearl Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY 





Typewriter Inks and Ribbons 





throughout the United States. 








Our business is the manufacturing of Inks and Type- 
writer Ribbons for circular letter printing. We make the 
ink in either green, blue, black or purple, furnishing type- 
writer ribbons for all machines exactly matching. 

OUR PRICES 
Ink per Ib., any color, 


Typewriter Ribbons, exactly matching, per doz., 5.00 
Special Prices to Large Consumers. 


. -  » $2.50 


Our supplies are used by the foremost facsimile specialists 
Both ink and ribbons are made from 
same materials and are guaranteed to match perfectly in all kinds 
of weather and at all times. 


THE FOYER PROCESS INK CO., Not Inc. 
TIMES BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Don’t print through cloth, don’t use ribbon-faced type, but use Little’s Ink, and 
ribbons to match, and print direct from the type as in ordinary printing. Purple 
Send for samples of the work. 


Record and Blue Record Ink recommended. 


Offices 


Imitation Typewriting Ink | x. .6c. 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 
Cleveland 


A. P. LITTLE, Manufacturer, ROCHESTER, N.Y. Leen 
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ws & Pittman Mfg. Co. New York. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF THE 














Ideal Iron (irooved Block 


Our Hook tips 


intothe Groove. 








Is always assem- 
bled. Only one 
piece to handle. 








A time-saver. 





Send for full information. 





SELLING AGENTS 
CHAMPLIN & SMITH, 304 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
GOLDING, 540 Pearl Street, New York, and 134 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia 
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Going 


A DISTINCT j j ? 
— Fishing ? 


The OLIVER has Hunting for a chance to rest? 
certain superior fea- 


tures and unique im- We’ll help you to find either 


provements exclusive- 


a telii a place to fish or a place to 


OLIVER rest, or both. 


Te? nee ° ‘ rT 99 
Typewriter Fishing and Hunting in Michigan 
The Standard VISIBLE Writer. for the first, and 
66 ° . 
emis Michigan Summer Resorts” 


as the delicate mech- 
anism of a watch, dur- 
ability unquestioned. 


or 
Michigan East Coast “‘Resorts”’ 


Works in a Whisper. 
Art Catalogue Free. will put you on the right path. 


The OLIVER 
TYPEWRITER CO 


160 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


Principal Foreign Office: Ask H. F. MOELLER, G. P. A. 
75 QUGNDON Pere Marquette Railroad 
DETROIT, MICcH., 


to send you any or all of the booxs of 
information mentioned. 

















All points in New York and New “The Niagara Falls Route.” Send 3red stamps for Vacation 
England best reached by the “Michigan Contras to See. 0. W. RUGGLES, G. P.@ T. A., CHICAGO. 











’., AND OLD-TIME NSPORTATION (FROM OLD COPPERPL ae) 
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Wedding ‘Jnditattons 
Calling Cards 
Embossed Stattoneryp 











WM. FREUND & SONS, 174-176 State Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Our Sampl f 
“Aes Commercial 
finest in the Letter Headings 
field. and 

Whte for in- ‘ 

aati: Business Cards 






























Perfection 
Wire- Stitching 
Machines 

Always Satisfactory 


Manufactured by 


The J. LL. MORRISON CO. 
60 Duane St., New York 


TORONTO 











LONDON LEIPZIG 








*‘No finer specimen of the Printers’ Art exists, nor one 
. . ‘ 
which contains more valuable ‘meat.’ ’’ 


Che British Printer 


For all members of the Printing Trades. Entirely practical. 
Acknowledged as the technical instructor of the craft. 
Tells all about trade progress. Is itself a sample of the finest and 

best in typ ography. With each issue is included a set of sample jobs 

for ‘‘ lifting.’? Every number contains pictorial reproductions in half- 
tone and colors. THE BRITISH PRINTER is the pioneer of three-color 
and its best exponent. 
PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY, 
$2.00 per Annun, post free. Specimen Copy, 25 Cents. 
Subscriptions will be received by THE INLAND PRINTER Co., Chicago. 
PUBLISHED BY 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE &>» CO., Ltd. 
LEICESTER and LONDON 














All Automatic 


with MEGILL’S 
AUTOMATIC 

REGISTER } 

GAUGE 













Basic Patents in 
United States 
and 

Europe 














The FIRST in the World, BEST and LATEST 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, Patentee and Manufacturer, 60 Duane St., NEW YORK 


All _Autogauge 
with MEGILL’S 

PLATEN GUIDES 
GAUGE PINS Value beyond 


prices. 


GAUGES and quality 





”, 
4 WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 

















THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 
from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an our. 
Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 









For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


m Rev. Robert Dick Estate 


139 W. TUPPER ST. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 






PRICE, $20.25, 
WITHOUT ROYALTY. 





Rapid Work Our Motto 


DINSE, PAGE & CO. 
Electrotypers 


AND 


Stereotypers 




















167 Adams Street, Chicago 


TELEPHONE, MAIN 260 
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WON BY STRATEGY 








N the February issue of this paper my ad. was entitled “‘ Empty Praises.”’ 
who was very much impressed with my advertisements, but would not risk sending me an order. I 
answered that if all of my customers took ten years to make up their minds to buy from me, my shop 

About a month afterward along comes an order from this same pub- 
The other day I received a testimonial 
He remarked that he was thoroughly satisfied ; 
that it proved my interesting and pointed ads., which he had read for a long time without buying, were 
legitimate, and I meant what I said; that he would send a larger order when he next needed ink; that 
when the opportunity presented itself he would put in a good word for me with his friends; that he was 
pleased with the ink and with the dispatch with which I furnished it ; that he had saved several dollars 
after paying duty and freight ; and he wound up his letter by wishing me continued success. 


would have been closed long ago. 
lisher, and he recalled my roast on his praising without doing. 
from him which I consider one of the best ever sent to me. 


Many publishers and printers throughout the country admire my style of advertising, but will not risk 
The purchaser is protected by my guarantee that if the goods are not 


sending for a trial lot of my inks. 


found up to the standard, the money will be refunded along with the cost of transportation. 
my price-list and compare it with what you pay for inks on credit. 


It told about a publisher 


Send for 








ADDRESS 








Printers Ink 


17 Spruce Street, New York City 


Jonson 
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THE PHOENIX 


PLATEN AND CYLINDER PRESSES 

are unequalled for Power of Pressure, Inking Capacity, Per- 

fect Register and Speed. They are, besides, by their Labour- 
Saving Appliances, the Handiest Presses in the World 





THE PHOENIX PLATEN PRESS 

for Printers, Bookbinders, Cardboard-Box Manufacturers 

Prominent features of the Phoenix Platen Press: 

Platen and Steel shaft one single rigid piece, affording greatest possible power. 

Large distribution area, covering in Nos. 4 and 5 machines (chase inside 1624 in.) more 
than 16 superficial feet. For fine photo-blocks almost indispensable. 

Smooth and noiseless running of roller-carriage, special device protecting cam in large 
gear-wheel from premature wearing-out. 

Big forme rollers—Straight roller-slides, adjustable—Disconnection of all rollers at once— 
Finest regulation of ink supply—Easiest handling of ink-fountain, etc.etc. Hand Safety. 





THE PHOENIX CYLINDER (Two- and Single 
Revolution) PRESSES 


are the sole presses with permanent-rotating cylinder which are provided with such 

devices as will ensure always Perfect Register. They are unique in this respect. 

Most simple and durable bed motion. Air springs. 

Greatest Power of Pressure ensured by extra-strong Cylinder and Centre. 

Finest Ink Distribution, large rollers, easiest regulation of ink flow. 

Ingenious Sheet-shifters (self-acting front- and side-gauges) compensate with small deficien- 
cies in laying-on. 

Great output—up to 2400 impressions per hour. 

Labour-saving appliances: special tympan clamps,—all sheet-guide parts need only axial 
adjustment, being vertically to the feeding-edge always ready for running—all rollers 
can be instantaneously set in and out of action. 





These are the best machines for the finest art work as well as for long runs and 




















every day wor 
Do not lay down printing machines without having pre- 
viously applied for full particulars to the Manufacturers 


J.G.SCHELTER& GIESECKE 
LEIPZIG (GERMANY) 











= 








Paris Grand Prix 
Exhibition Highest 
1900 Award 





Two Revolution Phoenix Press with table and cy- 
linder distribution combined and with front delivery 
printed side up 





Hy, 
al 


Single Revolution Phoenix Press with rear delivery 
printed side up. Cylinder distribution 
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AY, (idhtornia 
() Back 


From Chicago daily, August 15 to September 10, 1904. 
First-class tickets good on The Overland Limited of the 

























Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul 


and Union Pacific Line. Also good on The Cali- 
fornia Express via this line. The California Express, 
leaving Chicago at 10.25 p.m. daily, carries a tourist 
sleeping car, in which the berth rate to San Fran- 
cisco is only $7. Tickets also good on The South- 
west Limited via:Kansas City. For $11 additional 
tickets may be purchased via St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Portland, good on The Pioneer Limited, 
The Train of Trains, Chicago to the Twin Cities. 
Books and folders sent for six cents postage. 
F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 


LOW RATES TO MANY OTHER POINTS 


Tickets —95 Adams Street 
‘Chicago 
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AND RETURN” 


From Chicago daily, June 1 to September 30, with corre- 
spondingly low rates from all points. A fine chance to 
visit this wonderful land of mountains, lakes and canons, 
of charming scenery and health-giving air, at a mini- 
mum of expenditure. The best route is via the 


\ chicago, Union Pacific a North-Western Line j 


Two superbly appointed fast trains daily over the only double-track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri River. The Colorado Special, only one 
night to Denver from Chicago; two nights from the Atlantic seaboard. 


_— The Best of Everything. 
x All agents sell tickets via this line. 

ws , Send 4 cents for booklets, maps and full infomation as to (4 
' hotels, boarding houses, rates, train service, etc. if 











W. B. KNISKERN, i 
P ger Traffic M Cc. & N.-W. Ry., Ps 
CHICAGO. co 
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New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine. 





THE HIGHEST GRADE. “FOOL PROOF.” 


STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 
Send for Catalogue. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


SOLE AGENTS, 
15 South Sixth Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U. S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25%. 
Preserves rollers, Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 

Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and detergents for all purposes, under the following 
trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 
Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet: 

ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 


126 William St., New York. 





OF 0) =) =) ae -V D4 One od 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


NN 4-11 09-¥) toy 6 2 Oe -- ©% 0) -) -] 1-0 od 8 2 OL OF 


160 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Telephone, 2541 Main. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy 


139 LAKE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Bookbinders’ Supplies 
Paper Box Makers’ Supplies: 





Straw Boards Cloth Boards 

Tar Boards Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
Pulp Boards Glazed and Plated Papers 
Jute Boards Mat Boards 





WHITMORE Mre. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Paper's 


AND 


Card Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING AND 
THREE-COLOR WORK 


MACHINE DESIGN 


You have a machine to develop. 

You Know it would pay you well 
to install it if it were well designed. 

I make a specialty of just 
such work (and do considerable 
of it). 

How can you find that I am the one 
to do your work ? 


SAMUEL HOLLINGSWORTH, M.E. 


Post Office Building PLAINFIELD, N. J. 





LINEN PAPERS 
WITH THESE WATERMARKS 


CRANE'S 
ae 
Ge 18 
Linen Recoro “nese ALL cool 


ARE ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. . 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOK. 
CRANE BROS., PAPER MAKERS, 
WESTFIELD. MASS. 





The Black-Clawson . Co. 

HAMILTON, OHIO 

BUILDERS OF IMPROVED 

Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 
INK MILLS, PERFORATORS 












Foot 
Power 
Perforator 


Saturating and Drying Machinery, Plating 
Machines, Special Machinery, etc. 


K ae) us for prices and further particulars 








L. Martenson & Co. 

== MACHINISTS 

Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty 


186 and 198 South Clark Street, 
Sixth Floor, Rear. CHICAGO. 




















send your forms 


If in a hurry, 24: 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY => 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 


Out-of-town work solicited. 


76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 


PRINTERS’ 
ROLLERS 


BEST AND CHEAPEST IN USE 
ALSO 


TABLET GUM 


GODFREY & CO. 
909 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
































CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 
GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. . 


@CLUIPSE. SUNSET. 
ELF. BANNER. 


























PIRIE’S CELEBRATED 
GUMMED 
PAPERS 


Non-curling. Strongly adhesive. Specially manu- 
factured for printing and lithographing in colors. 
Samples and prices on application. 


MILLS— ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


U. S. Branch—ALEX. PIRIE & SONS, Ltd. 
33 Rose St., New York. 











Invaluable to all 
high-class 
printers. 
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FULTON ST. 


New YorK GIry. 
U.S.A. 





S. P. Shotter Company 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
SAVANNAH. CHICAGO. 


Rosin Oils 


All grades and gravities for making 


PRINTING INK 


GET OUR PRICES AND SAMPLES 








WHY YOU NEED IT! 
Another Reason—No. 6 


Acme Ink Reducer 


Is an INDISPENSABLE ARTICLE in every pressroom. 
ACME CoMPouND Co., Elkhart, Ind.;  AP-il 18, 1904. 
Gentlemen ,—Sample of your Compound received. It came 
justin time for us to try it on a SOLID CUT which gave usa 
lot of trouble last month, but with your Compound were enabled 
to runitand keepit covered. We had to double-roll this form 
on account of the open spaces on the cut, but we did not have 
to slip-sheet it as last month; it dried rapidly and without off- 
set. Wehave used your Compound on other work and find it 
dries as well as quick-drying inks and works a great deal easier. 
Kindly send us as soon as possible 5 | bs. of your Compound, 
and bill for the same, as you state no price on your circular. 
. Yours respectfully, THE STEINLEIN PRESs, 
407 Broome St., New York. 


ACME COMPOUND COMPANY, Elkhart, Ind. 
Branch—YALE PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., New Haven, Conn. 





ASK 
The Mergenthaler Co. 
The Lanston Co. 


WHAT THEY THINK 
OF THE 


BLATCHFORD METALS 

















MITTAG & VOLGER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARBON PAPERS 


AND 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


For Printing Imitation Typewritten Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER’S 
SUPERLATIVE INKS 


In connection with their Typewriter Ribbons to 
insert addresses represent the most 
perfect work of its kind. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 












Practical Guide to @mbossing 


doing embossing on job presses. 


in gold, red and blue. 


116 Nassau Street 
New York. 


TELLS ALL ABOUT EMBOSSING 
HOW TO DO IT ON AN ORDINARY JOB PRESS 


The best work yet published. You should have one. 


The above is the title of a new edition of ‘‘A Practical Guide to Embossing,” just pub- 
lished. The work is a 32-page pamphlet, with full directions for making dies and 
Besides samples of embossing on both inside and 
outside of cover, it has two pages in the center of various kinds of embossed work 
No printer should fail to have one of these books. 
Country printers are especially asked to examine it. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


The Inland Printer Co. 











130 Sherman St. 
Chicago. 









BONNERWITH BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS IN 


Calendars and Hans 
Fan Gandles, Chromo Cards, ete. 
78 Duane Street, New York, N.Y. 


963-967 De Kalb Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Largest line of Imported and Domestic Goods 


Send for Catalogue, Discounts, Terms, etc. 





Come, let’s talk it over 





F OVR® METAL 
is good enough 
for the 3s» 5» J» 
Chicago Tribune, 
why not for you? 


GREAT WESTERN 
SMELTING AND REFINING CO. 
CHICAGO 

















Machines “Krause” 


WY 


. 1) ERE 
Fes | 


ola 


Printers and Lithographers 


always in stock 


Louis DEJONGE & Co. 





69, 71-73 Duane Street 


NEW YORK. 








West-Pocket 
Manual of Printing 


A full and concise explanation of the 
technical points in the printing trade, for 
the use of the printer and his patrons. 














Cable of Contents 


Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 
Period, Note of Interrogation, Exclamation Mark, 
Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apostrophe, 
— Capitalization —Style: The Use and Non-use of 
Figures, Abbreviations, Italicizing, Quotations — 
Marked Proof—Corrected Proof— Proofreaders’ 
Marks — Make-up of a Book — Imposition and Sizes 
of Books—Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf— Type 
Standard — Number of Words in a Square Inch — 
Relative Sizes of Type— Explanation of the Point 
System — Weight of Leads Required forany Work 
— Number of Leads to the Pound — To Print Con- 
secutive Numbers — To Prevent Coated Paper from 
Peeling — Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions 
of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine 
Bookbinding—Relative Values of Bindings—Direc- 
tions for Securing Copyright—Correct Sizes of 
Flat Writing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— 
Regular Envelope Sizes— Standard Sizes of News- 
apers— Leads for Newspapers — Newspaper 
Sicasurements — Imposition of Forms. 


Convenient vest-pocket size. Neatly bound 
in leather, round corners; 
86 pages; 50 cents. 


€he Juland jprinter Co, 


116 Nassau Street 120-130 Sherman Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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